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Part I 


TEUN GOUDRIAAN 


HINDU TANTRIC LITERATURE IN SANSKRIT 


CHAPTER Í 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


It is self-evident at first sight that the literature of Hindu Tantrism com- 
prises those Hindu texts which proclaim Tantric doctrines and ritual. But there 
is a problem as to the extent of “Tantrism”. What is most often called by this 
term is a systematic quest for salvation or for spiritual excellence by realizing 
and fostering the bipolar, bisexual divinity within one’s own body. This result 
is methodically striven after by specific means (kinds of sādhanā): the recitation 
of mantras or bijas!; the construction of geometrical cosmic symbols (mandala) ; 
the making of appropriate gestures (mudrā); the assignment or “laying down" 
(nyāsa) of powerful sounds or syllables on the body; the meditation on the 
deity’s concrete manifestation (dhyàna); the application of these and other 
elements in special ritual procedures, to wit Tantric worship (pūjā), initiation 
(dīksā) etc.2; besides, the performance of Kundaliniyoga by means of which 
the microcosmic form of the Sakti (female divine power) present in the body 
in the form of a fiery tube or serpent is conducted upwards along the yogic 
nerves towards Siva’s mystic residence at some distance above the head. All 
these procedures, which can only summarily be alluded to here, might be char- 
acterized as “Tantric elements", and they occur more or less frequently in . 
several sects, schools or religions which would not always without more admit 
to be “Tantric”, such as the Paficaratra, Saiva Siddhànta, Buddhism and Jai- 
nism. Their literatures have been or will be treated in other volumes of the 
“History of Indian Literature". 

The present part restricts itself to those Saiva and Šākta works which are 
commonly called Tantras or which without any doubt belong to what is agreed 
on as the ““Tantric tradition". This is not the place to go into details of doctrine 
or ritual practice; the essentials are assumed to be more or less familiar to the 


1 J. GONDA, The Indian Mantra, in: Oriens, 16, 1963, p. 244—297; reprinted in: 
J. GONDA, Selected Studies, IV, Leiden 1975, p. 248f.; Papoux, Recherches, p. 
293f.; Horns, in: Gupta a.o., HT, p. 91f.; ZVELEBIL, Kumāratantra, p. 178f.; on 
mantra and the other “Tantric elements" mentioned here, see also Gonpa, MRL, 
p. 67—75, with literature. 

? Pūjā: GUPTA, in: GUPTA. a.o., HT, p. 121f.; Dīkgā, see Horns, in: GUPTA a.o., 
HT, p. 71f. and (more general) Gonpa, Change and Continuity, p. 315—402. 

3 A. AVALON, The Serpent Power, Madras 41950; S. B. DASGUPTA, Obscure Cults, 
p. XXXIV-XL; ErrADE, Yoga, p. 205f.; and many popularizing books. 
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reader‘. But it should be kept in mind that the distinction Saiva: Sakta cannot 
always be clearly drawn. Saktism, the belief in and worship of the Supreme 
Principle as a female force or Sakti (accompanied by a male divine partner, 
usually Siva or one of his manifestations) which creates, regulates and destroys 
the cosmos®, as it were grew into maturity under the cover of Saivism. where 
Siva holds a similar position. This holds good at least as far as the literary 
development of Sakta ideology is concerned. Therefore, if the following pages 
will be mainly devoted to Sakta literature, it is unavoidable that some attention 
is also paid to tantrically oriented works which focus on the worship of Siva 
or other male gods. There is no clear line of demarcation; both denominations 
can be distinguished but not separated. Besides, many Tantras and secondary 
Tantric digests deal with subjects which allow of an eclectic standpoint, for 
instance the “science of mantras” or magic. These and other factors — and not 
in the last place the fact that Tantrism is still a living and not unimportant 
aspect of present-day Hinduism—lend to Tantric literature a significance and 
variety which is at first sight scarcely discernible®. 

The study of Tantric literature has often been neglected in the past. Winter- 
nitz’ standard work devotes less than two pages to the Tantras at the end of 
the chapter on Purāņic literature”. The catalogues are still the main source of 
information on most of the Tantric books in Sanskrit; many works have been 
edited, but the number of critical editions is very small. The present book is 
the first non-cataloguing survey claiming a certain degree of generality in 
scope?. Systematic further investigation into the field is important and urgent; 
important because of the intrinsic value of this province of Indian literature 
as the literary heritage of an extremely influential stream in Indian religious 
history, even if the contents may be incomprehensible or displeasing to many; 


4 Cf. GUPTA a.o., HT; CHAKRAVARTI, Tantras; Gonda, Rel. Indiens, IT, p. 26—52; 
works by ARTHUR AVALON alias S Jonu WOODROFFE; J. Evora, Le yoga tan- 
trigue, Paris 1971 (who bases himself mainly on AVALON). 

5 For delineations of Šāktism, cf. GOUDRIAAN, in: GUPTA a.o., HT, p. 6f. and the 
literature referred to there. For presentations of the bewildering variety of Sakti’s 
(or Devi's) manifestations, we refer to the same work, p. 56 and 64f. (too short) 
and to PUSHPENDRA Kumar SHARMA, Sakti Cult in Ancient India, esp. on p. 228f. 
Cf. also D.C. SIRCAR, Tantrasāradhrta Dhyānamālā, in: Journal of Ancient Indian 
History, VI, 1972-73, p. 186-278, which contains descriptions of deities taken from 
the Tantrasāra by KĶSŅĀNANDA and provided with a translation. 

$ As "literature" we regard anything which an author deemed worth to be com- 
mitted to writing, and which following generations took the trouble to copy. No 
standards of aesthetics or literary competence have been applied. 

’ WINTERNITZ, GIL, I, p. 481f. The references given there are completely out- 
dated by now. 

8 A short survey, of use especially for the Nibandhas, is CHAKRAVARTI, Tantras, 
p- 59f. Baarat, Tantric Tradition, is not a reliable guide, Bacon, Studies, is re- 
stricted in scope. Useful, but written in Sanskrit, is Dwrvepa, Introd. to the NSA. 

On the early Kashmir tradition, see PANDEY, Abhinavagupta, p. 132f.; 542f.; Pa- 
DOUX, Recherches, p. 41f.; RasroGr, Krama Tantricism. 
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and urgent, because a great number of manuscripts, neglected by the present 
generation, is in danger of getting lost®. It is therefore a happy circumstance 
that in the recent period projects have been set up to preserve these manuscripts 
or their contents by purchase or microfilming. 

Some compilers of library catalogues have done pioneer work in describing 
a great number of Tantric manuscripts. Without detracting from the merits 
of others, mention should in any case be made of Rājendralāla Mitra, of Hara 
Prasad Sastri (Nepal Cat.) and of Chintaharan Chakravarti (RASB Cat.)10. 
These catalogues have been heavily relied on, and profusely been referred to, 
in this book. Besides these, a great number of texts had already been edited 
in India before the end of the nineteenth century and the stream of editions 
went on, although with fluctuating intensity. But almost all of these were un- 
eritical and destined for a restricted publie of devotees or admirers. Much better 
known became the editions in the Tantrik Texts Series set up by Sir John 
Woodroffe.and in most cases prepared by pandits who collaborated with him. 
Although these editions are far from definitive, Woodroffe was the first Euro- 
pean to set himself to make the Tantras better known to (and to defend them 
against) cultured opinion in the modern world!!. More recently, attempts at 
critical editions of adequate standard have at last been made!?, but this work 
has as yet scarcely begun. The number of translations into Western languages 
is negligible. In short, the literature of Hindu Tantrism, expressive of ideas and 
praetices often scorned by the orthodoxies of former and present generations, 
has always been a stepchild of Indology. In this state of affairs, it will be under- 
standable that this book cannot be a final appreciation based upon results 
reached by generations of investigators. On the contrary, it does not pretend 
to be more than a preliminary assessment of the material, à kind of repertory 
which, though imperfect and certainly not complete, can at least give an idea 
of the general contents, the chief characteristies, the diffuseness and the mere 
size of this literature, and show the interested student the way to the cata- 
logues, the manuscripts and, if they exist, the editions.’ These sources will 
therefore be regularly referred to in the notes. 


? A similar note of warning was already sounded by Avaton, Introd. to the 
Tantrabhidhana, p. IVf. 

10 R. Mrrra’s “Notices on Sanskrit Manuscripts" was inaccessible to the present 
author, but is profusely paraphrased in KAVIRAJ, TS&h.—For the titles of the cat- 
alogues consulted, see the Bibliography. 

11 On WOODROFFE, see DERRETT, Mahā-Nirvāņa, p. 233f. (stern judgment). Ac- 
cording to EvoLA, Yoga tantrique, p. 22, Woodroffe used the pseudonym Avalon 
when he had been assisted by Hindus in the preparation of a book. 

12 E.g., Dwivepa’s ed. of the NSA; CARLSTEDT'Ss studies on the KT. 

13 A recent repertory in Hindi, the Tantrika Sahitya prepared under the super- 
vision of GOPINATH KAVIRAJ, has been made use of intensively. It is not an original 
work; it consists of an alphabetical list of 4422 Tantric texts provided with refer- 
ences to and extracts from relevant library catalogues (not all collections are cov- 
ered). The NCC (not utilized by the TSàh) also served as a most welcome source 
of material. For tracing old editions, the IOL-SB proved invaluable. 
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In the absence of anything like a clear chronology*4—especially many "Origi- 
nal Tantras” offer little scope for chronological argumentation—the material has 
been ordered in the first place according to literary genre or method of presen. 
tation. The chief distinction adopted is that between “Original Tantras’ and 
“secondary works”, i.e. in most cases mibandhas or digests’. The Original 
Tantras” are anonymous and written in dialogue form; their Sanskrit is often 
inferior, their style mediocre, sometimes even awkward ; their method of presen- 
tation is repetitive, associative and non-systematical. The digests are of known 
authorship; their language and style are much better; their set-up is more 
systematical; they abound in references to and quotations from older authori- 
ties. The authors were in overwhelming majority Brahmans", but other social 
groups are also represented, among them ruling aristocrats!7. The Mees via 
adopted here should not be taken to imply that the “Original Tantras’ are 
always older or of more fundamental importance than the “secondary” Niban- 
dhas; the reverse is often the case. However, the Original Tantras are given 
most of the attention in this book, although an attempt has been made not 
to neglect some other genres of Tantric literature. In some cases, even unimpor- 
tant or quite modern products have been mentioned in order to present a true 
picture of the variety of material and the continuing productivity in the field. 
A secondary principle of division has been that of adherence to a particular 
deity worshipped as supreme. But here also, it is difficult to be consistent. Many 
texts are eclectic and treat of several deities together. Tantras of magic have 
been treated separately. Within each group, the chronological principle has of 
course been followed as far as possible. 

Whereas the chronology and early history of the Tantras are beset with 
problems and therefore still insufficiently known, the texts themselves are in 
complete agreement about their ultimate origin. The verbal tradition—insepa- 
table from the doctrines communicated in it—was inaugurated by Siva him- 
self, the Supreme Lord and Divine Teacher, although he may act in one of his 
divine manifestations (Bhairava, Aghora etc.).18 The first recipient of the tra- 
dition is usually Siva’s spouse, Devi, or one of her manifestations; in a few— 


14 A courageous, but somewhat abortive, attempt at chronology was made by 
Farquuar, RLI. 

15 The same division is applied in the RASB Cat., with a third rubric (stotras and 
kavacas) added. For Stotras, see Gonpa, MRL, p. 232f. For a similar division within 
the Trika school: Papoux, Recherches, p. 53.—The distinction of Original Tantras 
into Mülatantra or Nirdeáa and Laghutantra or Udde£a is scarcely valid for Tantric 
literature as a whole (cf. H. NAKAMURA, Religions and Philosophies of India, Tokyo 
1973, TI, p. V-9, referring to M.J. SHENDGE). 

16 Cf. CHAKRAVARTI, RASB Cat., p. XXXII. 

17 See below, p. 146f. 

18 See e.g. the SvT, 8,27; MVT 1,7; KKV 51 f.; PKS 1,1 and RAwESvARA's com- 


mentary, Introd.; cf. also CHAKRAVARTI, Tantras, p. 25, who refers to BuoJ4A's 
Tattvaprakāša. 
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usually early—texts, Skanda/Kumāra acts as such, while occasionally the roles 
of Siva and Devi are reversed!?. In a more speculative context, however, the 
sacred word is described as a function of the evolution of speech as à pure and 
primeval stage of cosmic evolution. In such cases, the boundary between leg- 
endary history, myth and metaphysies is almost imperceptibly crossed. For 
Abhinavagupta, the Siva-Devi dialogue is a reflexion of the Supreme on Itself, 
expressed in the framework of a teacher-pupil relation2°. This discursive relation 
between guru and šisya is placed within the third (or Madhyamā) of the four 
evolutionary stages of speech}. 

Opinions come to differ at the point where the second stage of transmission, 
the descent from the divine to the human plane, is to be described. In mytho- 
logical language, this stage sets in when Devi, though asked for secrecy, cannot 
keep her vow. The younger Tantras as a rule do not bother much about it. Siva 
just enlightens Devi, and that is enough. In the older texts, divine emanations 
and Rsis are often important intermediaries in the process. In an old source 
like the NTS, the dialogue Siva-Devi is still embedded in the Puranic-Agamic 
situation of a colloquy between two Vedic sages; in the MVT, the secondary 
transmitter is Kumara who enlightens Narada and others??. The description of 
a large chain of intermediary stages without doubt contributed to a feeling of 
reverence for an ancient and superhuman tradition and it suited a new move- 
ment which could not supply a paramparā of ancient and respected gurus. 
Abhinavagupta in his Tantraloka (ch. 36) claims fourteen intermediaries be- 
tween Bhairava and the Yogins; besides, due to deteriorating circumstances in 
the Kaliyuga, the tradition went lost until Siva as Srikantha (a pivotal figure 
in this context) caused it to reappear by word of mouth from Durvàásas??. The 
prehistory of the Kula tradition, however, is differently described by the same 
Tantraloka in ch. 29: in the four world-periods there were four mythical ex- 
pounders called Khagendra “Lord of Birds", Kūrma “Tortoise”, Mesa “Ram” 
and Macchanda (= Matsyendra “Lord of Fishes’’?). All of these had wives and 
sons/pupils to whom they transmitted the doctrine. The latter tradition is 
simpler, less intellectual and certainly closer to popular legend. 

A few instances from other texts: in the SvT (8,27f.), Siva’s invisible form 


19 Thus in the lost Kramasadbhāva; the KulCT; the RY—UT. Such texts are 
called Nigamas (cf. Rastogi, Krama Tantricism, p. 229f.); the term Nigama is, 
however, often used by Tantric authors as a synonym for Veda, cf. Awastut, Ra- 
hasya, p. 7f.; Sastry, Sidelights, p. 4f.; Dwrvepa, ATKD, p. 28.—On the dialogue 
situation as a literary motif, see below, p. 26. 

20 ABHINAVAGUPTA, Comm. on Parātrimšikā i, ed. M. R. SHĀSTRĪ, Srinagar 1918 
(KSTS, vol. 18), p. 6f., esp. on p. 12 where he quotes SvT 8,31; the passage is quoted 
by RAMESVARA on PKS 1,2 (ed. GOS, p. 20). 

21 Discussion by Kavas, Šāktadrsti, p. 45f. The Madhyamā stage is described 
by Papovx, Recherches, p. 168f. 

22 Gonpa, MRL, p. 203. 

23 Of. PANDEY, Abhinavagupta, p. 136, who refers to Bhagavadgītā 4,1 for the 
idea. 
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is the first emitter; over Sadāšiva, the tradition reaches lévara, who proclaims 
it to the Vidyeévaras and to Srikantha from whom it is handed down to Bhai- 
rava who in his turn intimated it to Devi; she is the cause of its further spread 
among gods, demons, sages and human beings. The BY (chapter XXXIX) de- 
scribes how the revelation originated from the first creative principle, the 
Bindu, because of the activity of the Sakti, and how through various inter- 
mediaries it came to Srikantha and from him to Ī$vara who taught it to Devi 
in the form of 125.000 anustubh stanzas. After that, the doctrine was received 
on earth by "a Brahman from Kuruksetra" and an inhabitant of Odra (pre- 
sumably Uddiyana in this context) called Devadatta*t. The Deviy&mala pre- 
tends to transmit an original revelation by ten Rudras as first gurus?5: 

"The ten mighty Rudras are known to have been the best of gurus; they wore 

plaited hair and erown and were always intent on worship of the linga; they 

constantly enjoyed wine and meat, and consistently performed the handling of 

mantras; they had intercourse with their female partners and diligently concen- 

trated on the Scriptures”. 
The MBT (colophon) holds that the Primeval Manifestation was the first cause 
of the tradition, from which it came down along the Meru towards two pithas 
"Seats of Revelation": the Adya- and Vidyapitha, and from there split itself 
into several schools; the MBT itself represents the Kadibheda. The Srividya 
school places Kama as Vidyešvara (a form of Siva) at the head; he communi- 
cated the doctrine to twelve subordinate Vidyešvaras, i.a. Manu, Indra, Man- 
matha (Kāmarāja, the “real” god Kama), Lopāmudrā and Durvàsas who 
founded separate lines of tradition. Only the lines of Kāmarāja and (for some 
time at least) of Lopāmudrā survived into the historical period?6, 

The Vedic sages, as has been said, continue to play an important role, but 
only as transmitters, not as revealers?7. It should be noted that each mantra 
possesses its rs? who is often mentioned together with its deity, šakti etc. and 
assigned to parts of the speaker's body (rsyādinyāsa)?8. In Balinese Saiva Tan- 
tric speculation, a group of five rsis acts as a kind of culture heroes??, 


^^ Bacca, Studies, p. 102f.; see also p. 111 and 106 for the traditions of the JY 
and the PM. . 


26 KAVIRAJ, ed. YH, 21 963, p. IV f.—Elaboration of the doctrine in KAN 15,14 1f. 
Differently, and akin to the doctrine of the SvT: BHASKARARAYA, Setubandha 7 „47 f. 


27 GOUDRIAAN, in GUPTA a.0., HT, p. 14. There is a list of eight groups of rgis 
in the JY, ch. 41 (Bacon, Studies, p. 112). Pippalada figures in magical kalpas such 
as the Pratyangirasakalpa; Paragurama i the Tripurārahasya and the PKS; Dur- 
vasas is claimed by both the Trika and the Srividyà schools. 


(JayS. 1,42; 1,49; 1,74). 


2 Cf. C. Hoovkaas, Cosmogony and Creation in Balinese Tradition, The Hague 
1974, p. 93-128, esp. on p. 115. 
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To summarize: it will be clear that the Tantras claim superhuman authority 
because they present themselves as an inseparable part of divine emanation. 
Anyway, it was of vital importance for early Tantric groups to create their own 
paramparā. Regrettably enough, it is impossible by now to discern how and 
how soon the transition from evident human authorship to divine authority 
was made. Of course the exalted position of the guru must have been an impor- 
tant factor in the acceleration and intensification of the process. 

What is, after all, a Tantra? The term itself is vague; it is applied in several 
other provinces of Indian literature to a technical "exposé" or "handbook" 
which in a more or less extensive way deals with a certain subject. Sometimes 
it means little more than "tradition", “specialism”, for instance in the word 
Bhütatantra “the lore of exorcism of spirits" or Mātrtantra "the set of rules 
for the worship of Mother goddesses" (NT 16,76). A similar meaning can be 
assumed when Tantra- serves as the first member of compound titles: Tantra- 
sadbhāva “The Real Essence of Tantra”. One could also speak of “the Tantra 
of Siva" or of Devi3°. Only in the course of tradition seems the term to have 
undergone a specialization towards denoting individual religious texts of Saiva 
and especially Šākta denomination. It would on the other hand be a serious 
error to hold that the whole of Šākta Tantric literature would be called Tantra. 
The use of titles is much too varied for that, although there has certainly been 
a tendency at work to increase the incidence of “Tantras”? by simply putting 
the word behind other titles. In this way, Kulàrnava became Kulārņavatantra ; 
Tantraraja became Tantrarājatantra; Vīņāšikha was henceforth known as Vi- 
nasikhatantra; and so on. Even digests and commentaries might be subjected 
to the process: Umananda’s Nityotsava is called Nityotsavatantra in some 
Mss., while Ksemaraja’s commentary Uddyota “Elucidation” on the NT ob- 
tained the title Uddyotatantra in one Ms. The historical position of the term 
Tantra in the Tantric tradition is therefore not entirely clear and we may assume 
that it only gradually came to be closely affiliated with Sakta and Sakti- 
oriented Saiva literature?!. Besides, "Tantra" is often scarcely distinguished 
from “Agama”. The Bhāgavatapurāņa (4, 24, 62) alludes to people who are 
experienced in Veda as well as Tantra and the Sanskrit commentary by Sri- 
dhara explains tantra by āgama. In some older Tantric sources, the earlier lit- 
erature of the school is referred to as ““Agama’’22. Some Saiva Agamas must 
have been transmitted for some time in the North of India as Tantras, while. 


30 BY (quoted by JAvARATHA on TA 29, 11-13): ye punah Šānkare tantre Devi- 
tantre ca diksitah. i 

31 When the MVT (1,9) calls itself a Tantra (Mālinīvijaye tantre), this refers to 
the original revelation of 35 million slokas. The preserved summary is called Māli- 
nivijayottaram. 

32 The Trika referred to the whole body of authoritative anonymous Saiva texts 
as "Āgamašāstra”. Cf. Papoux, Recherches, p. 42; 57. 
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enoted by the latter term33. On the other 


even Paficaratra Samhitās could be d | 
ā (thus the Nih$vāsatattvasamhitā). 


hand, a few Saiva Tantras are styled Samhit | btva l 
According to the Deviyamala as paraphrased by Abhinavagupta in his Tantrā- 


loka (28, 387) and quoted by J ayaratha on this place, a Samhita is characterized 
by a structure made up of four quarters (pada). This fourfold division has 
nothing to do with the theoretical division into Jfiana, Kriya, Yoga and Caryās4 
which plays a part in Saiva Agamic literature but scarcely at all in the texts 
discussed in this book. As far as nomenclature is concerned, therefore, it is 
impossible to be dogmatic. 

Thisis not to deny that there are characteristic differences between the typical 
Saiva Agama or Vaisnava Samhita text on the one hand, and the typical Tantra 
on the other. In the Agamas, the emphasis is on those subjects which in the 
tradition fall under the heading of kriyā (and caryā): construction of temples, 
installation of images, temple worship, ceremonial bathing, public festivals 
ete., although there may also be expositions of cosmogony, mantra creation and 
other theoretical matter. The Tantras most often tend to prefer more esoteric 
subjects: speculations on the (usually bipolar) nature of the Absolute, cosmog- 
ony, the creative nature of sound and word, micro-macrocosmic equivalence, 
the powers of speech, communication and handling of mantras (very important 
and frequent), symbolic interpretations of words and names*ē, construction of 
and initiation into mandalas and worship of deities therein (this ritual aspect 
of Tantric lore is also very important); many pages are also devoted to pre- 
diction, the obtaining of magical proficiency, varieties of Kundaliniyoga, etc. 
The Tantric world view is usually decidedly monistic (the Saiva Agamas are 
held to be dualistic or to take an intermediate standpoint). The focus of con- 
centration in the Tantras is the individual quest for release or bodily and spirit- 
ual perfection. Their relation to the Agama literature in some cases recalls that 
which exists between the Vedic ritual Sütras and the Upanisads, although on 
the whole the Tantras remain strongly ritualistic in outlook. The remark made 
in the NTS (fol. 16a) that the Vedadharma came forth from Siva’s “upper 
mouth" and the adhyātmika “individualistic”, “esoteric” teaching from his 
“right” or "southern" mouth even suggests a direct continuation of the Upani- 
sadic position that ritualistic conventions can be surpassed (not: got rid of) by 
adepts of supernatural matters?9. Notwithstanding the differences, we are 


33 GONDA, MRL, p. 2; p. 41; M.K. SuAsrri, Introd. to ed. of NT, KSTS XLVI, 
Bombay 1926, p. 1. The “Southern” Ajitāgama, Kriyāpāda 1,45 (while dealing with 
the transmission of the eighteen Rudra Agamas) says: tantrany egām dadau tāmš 
ca srnu vaksye ... Vijayam etc. Cf. also BRUNNER, Littérature ágamique, p. 108. 

34 GoNDA, MRL, p. 3. 

35 Thus, the legendary introduction in the KMT which describes the Himavant 
and the story of Siva and Parvati is partly symbolically explained in the Satsáhasra- 
samhità of the same school; for instance, the Himavant is equated to the mind 
(Himavantam mano yac ca, 1,14); the symbolic interpretation is called adhyātmārtha. 

3$ GNOLI, Luce, p. 12f. also distinguishes between a ritualistic/disciplinary and 
& mystieal/esoterical outlook. 
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bound to assume that the Agamas and Samhitàs on the one side and the early 
Tantras on the other have grown on common ground; that both were originally 
known in the North of India (although the Agamic and Pāficarātra literatures 
were preserved almost only in the South)??; that both were perhaps not meant 
as antagonistic but as complementary to each other; that both Agamas and 
early Saiva Tantras originated in the circles of those who were well versed in 
speculation on Siva’s mystic nature and in the symbolic expression thereof (and 
the quest for identification with it) in ritual and yogic practice: in short, those 
with insight into the Sivatattvass. 

In other words, the early development of the kind of literature described in 
this volume was probably due to the need among Saiva religious thinkers for 
formulation and communication of esoteric truths in the guise of cosmic and 
verbal symbolism. It was not based upon a popular movement, but was the 
outgrowth of the specialistic position of an intellectual élite of religious func- 
tionaries from the upper classes, as a rule of Brahmans. The latter remark does, 
however, not hold good for the authors of some early magical Tantras, nor for 
many Kula adepts who may have been (pupils or descendants of) converted 
Buddhists. The texts were often deliberately vague and mystifying; explana- 
tory comment was in many cases left to oral instruetion. Moreover, these texts 
provided guidance to initiation into meditative and yogic methods for experi- 
encing the esoteric truths??. The tendency to esoterism led to a large variety 
in the concrete development of originally similar patterns of symbolic thought. 
All this, we repeat, continued to be anchored in a firm base of ritualism. 

At a very early stage, the preoccupation with the manifold power-manifesta- 
tions of the Absolute or the Divine led to an increasing emphasis on feminine 
and female symbol-bearers often called Saktis; and this proved to be an ideal 
theoretical background for the literary emancipation of already existing more 
or less popular traditions of worship of Mother Goddesses. With the intrusion 
of Sakti-oriented speculations also another kind of ritual, probably existing 
since long in unsophisticated form, came to be described in the texts: ritual 
eroticism, virgin worship, forms of animal sacrifice and so on. The Sakti can 
be worshipped in a great number of manifestations, the most important of 
which are the essentially benign Sri or Tripurasundari and the essentially 
terrible and ferocious Kali. The traditions of their worship are sometimes 
designated as Srikula and Kalikula. These various tendencies resulted in 
a diversity of topics and a differentiation of outlook unprecedented and 
unparalleled in the Agama and Samhita literature. It is, therefore, not advisable 
to make generalizing statements about what is said or held by ‘‘the Tantras” 


37 For argumentation, see R. Gnori, Gli àgama scivaiti nell'India settentrionale, 
in: Indologica Taurinensia, T, Torino 1973, p. 61—69, on p. 61. 

38 For inscriptional evidence: NANDI, Institutions, P- 92. 

39 At the beginning of the MVT (1,5) the question is about yoga, and the text is 
said (1,10) to contain Siva’s exposition of that subject. 
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or the contents found in “a Tantra". There are marked differences between 
early and late, Saiva and Sakta, Srikula and Kālīkula, texts of yogic and those 
of magic orientation, original Tantras and secondary Nibandhas. Very often, 
however, if the term “Tantra” is used, the reference is to an ordinary type of 
Sakta text in the Kaula tradition; the tone for this species was probably mainly 
set by the Kulārņava and, for the Šrīkula, by the Nityāsodašikārņava. 

There are many theoretical statements about the subjects that ought to be 
contained in a Tantra. None of them are satisfactory. A famous stanza ascribed 
to the Varahi (sometimes to the non-existent Varaha) Tantra enumerates seven 
of these: creation, dissolution of the world, worship of the gods, mastery of 
divine beings, recitation and worship of mantras, execution of the six acts of 
magic, and the fourfold practice of meditation. They are said to be characteri- 
stic of "Āgama”. In another tradition“1, five types of Tantric lore are distin- 
guished: Siddhantajfiana (leading to salvation), Garudajfidna (removes poison 
or poison magic), K&majfiána (enables the adept to enforce his will), Bhūta- 
tantra (exorcism of demons) and Bhairavatantra (destruction of enemies). This 
system lays too much stress on the magical side of Tantric literature. A variant 
is the fivefold series of Siddhànta, Garuda, Ghora, Vāma and Bhütatantra 
which together constitute the Five Currents. The best method of obtaining 
an impression of the variety of topics dealt with in Tantric literature is perhaps 
to look up the Sanskrit summary of contents (visayánukramanikà ) in an edition 
of the Prāņatogiņī or another extensive digest. A really reliable computation 
should, however, be based upon the contents of a great number of texts both 
anonymous and non-anonymous. Among the subjects described most frequently 
and with the greatest detail are in any case: 1. the daily and special worship 
of gods (usually conducted in private houses, but occasionally Sakta temple 
worship may also be described); 2. ‘““mantric” subjects (mysticism of the alpha- 
bet; “creation” of mantras or mantroddhàra ; preliminary worship and recitation 
of mantras or purascarana ; eto.); 3. kinds of initiation; 4. yoga, usually Kunda- 
liniyoga, and concomitant symbolism of the body; 5. fearsome and erotic prac- 
tices for the initiated; 6. description of results (phala) of the rites, of super- 
natural powers and the practice of what we would call magic; 7. rules of con- 
duct (especially kulācāra) and related topics; 8. praise of deities and relation 
of their exploits; 9. many Tantras, especially the older ones, are also preoccu- 
pied with the legendary history of their school or of Tantric literature in 
general. 


40 JHAVERY, Mantrašāstra, p. 51; CHAKRAVARTI, Tantras, p. 2; M.D. AIYANGAR, 
Preface to ed. of TSS, p. 1 note; see also WINTERNITZ, GIL, I, p. 481, for a related 
list of five subjects. 

4 Kavas, Saktadrsti, p. 55. 

42 Dwivepa, ATKD, p. 24; the same, Introd. to ed. of SST, vol. IV, p. 21.—M.K. 
SHASTRI, Introd. to ed. of MVT, p. VIII, distinguishes nine subjects. BHARATI (Tan- 
trie Tradition, p. 282) produces a list made up from 25 Hindu and 10 Buddhist 
Tantras (he does not say which) with round percentages added. 
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From the tradition instances can be brought forward of a division of Tantric 
literature according to genre. A too simple system is that which distinguishes 
between Agama, Tantra, Yāmala and Dàmara4; also the Samvaras have been 
mentioned as a separate group. The Chinnamastàkhanda of the SST, however, 
mechanically categorizes the textual material by means of the last elements of 
the titles: tantra, sūtra, samhità, wpanisad, but also cintamani “wishing-jewel’, 
cūdāmaņi "erest-jewel" etc. It also makes much of a division between Tantras 
and Upatantras (parallel to that between Agamas and Up&gamas) which is not 
actually found. The same system of taking the last elements of titles as indica- 
tors of genre is followed by the authors of some Nibandhas when they refer 
to their sources. Thus Navamisimha mentions by name 49 Tantras, 17 Samhitas, 
eight Yàmalas, four Cüdàmanis, three Paficaritras etc.44 These are extremes, 
but an overall division according to the structure of the text is certainly 
practicable and has partly been followed in the present survey (see above, 
p. 7 f.). 

Besides the basic division Samhitā—Āgama—Tantra, we can distinguish Sū- 
tras; Upanisads; Purànas; commentaries; philosophical treatises; ritual or doc- 
trinal monographs (prakarana); systematic guides to the ritual (paddhati); 
hagiographical tracts and collections of legends; Stotras, Kavacas and other 
kinds of poetry; and indices or lists of words (nighantu, kosa)*. It might be 
added that this enormous bulk of Tantric literature is not our only source of 
knowledge of Hindu Tantrism. We should also reckon with data provided by 
non-Tantric literary sources such as Kavya texts, historical works (esp. the 
Rajatarangini by Kalhana), or hagiographical literature such as the Sankara- 
digvijaya by Vidyaranya**. Most important are also the iconographical and 
pictorial data47. They are often indispensable for a correct understanding of 


43 Cf. H. BHATTACHARYYA in HCIP, IV, p. 316; U.K. Das, Bharatiya Šaktisā- 
dhana, Vol. IT, Santiniketan B.E. 1373 (A.D. 1966), p. 1010. According to L. Ra- 
NADE, Pref. to the GOS ed. of the PKS, p. X, Siva compiled the Upāsanā-kāņda 
of the Veda in six types of works: Agama, Rahasya, Samhita, Yamala, Arnava and 
Tantra. 

44 Quotation in RASB Cat., p. 390f. The first ten $lokas of the list were literally 
copied by K4sinatua BHATTA in his Āgamotpattyādivaidikatāntrikanirņaya. 

45 The Samhitās, Agamas and Stotras have been dealt with by Gonpa, MRL. The 
Puranas (KālikāPur; Devi- and DevibhagavataPur; sections of other Purs.) and the 
Upanisads (Sakta and Yoga Ups.) are also left out here because they attach them- 
selves to the other texts of their own genre. The very few Sūtras are listed with 
the Tantras. 

46 Ed. at Poona 1932 (ASS, No. 22). See also LORENZEN, Kāpālikas, p. 31f. 

47 See J. N. BANERJEA, The Development of Hindu Iconography, Calcutta 1956; 
AJIT MOOKERJEE, Tantra Art, its Philosophy and Physics, New Delhi a.o. 1967; 
Pu. Rawson, The Art of Tantra, London 1973; D. Desar, Erotic Sculpture of India, 
a Socio-Cultural Study, New Delhi 1975, esp. ch. VII (p. 112—145), and p. 85f. She 
argues that a great deal of erotic sculpture on medieval Hindu temples is little more 
than a caricature of Tantric sexo-yogic practices. 
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many evasive and often purposively defective descriptions or allusions in the 
texts. Last but not least, there are the oral explanations by living Tantric 
gurus (or modern accounts based upon these). Although they ake in the first 
place of importance for our knowledge of the development of Tantric doctrine 
and practice in the recent period, they may also incidentally provide the inves- 
tigator with important clues for the interpretation of the early written sources. 
It should be duly emphasized that oral tradition has always been of great im- 
portance in the history of Tantrism. We find many references to it in the written 
sources, in connection with descriptions of the early stages of their transmission 
as well as in the framework of the discussion of specific points of doctrine or 
ritual. The tradition went "from ear to ear" or “from mouth to mouth’’48, The 
usual term for this regular oral transmission within the line of teacher-pupil 
relations is pāramparya?. A continued pāramparya leads to a sampradāya 
“school”, “tradition”, "lineage"59, The guru is, however, never under an obliga- 
tion to impart the secret doctrine to his pupils; before doing so, he should be 
convinced of the worthiness and sincere intentions of the candidate. “Theft of 
mantras” is heartily deprecated. In giving instruction, the guru is motivated 
by compassion (karuņā, TA 28, 396) or grace (anugraha ). The initiated pupil, 
who considers his guru as a god on earth, may then ask for additional instruc- 
tion on doubtful points®!. Oral instruction must have been prominent especially 
in the communication and explanation of mantras, and in the more practical 
aspects of sādhanā (designs of mandalas; mudrās; aspects of yoga, e. g. the reg- 
ulation of breath). The aspirant is warned against trying to learn the sádhanà 
for himself from a booklet, e.g. in the Kaulavalinirnaya (1,20f.): 

"The fool who, overpowered by greed, acts after having looked up [the matter] 

in à written book without having obtained it from the guru’s mouth, he also will 

certainly be destroyed”51a, 

In many cases, the oral instruction was given in the form of exegesis of 
existing scripture. There are very early references to this method. Thus, the 
Devīyāmala (quoted in TA 28, 386f.) distinguished five kinds of gurus according 
to their method of explaining the šāstras “scriptural authorities". No wonder 
that the interpretation of difficult passages led to differences of opinions?. It 
is easy to imagine, but difficult to prove, that such differences of insight played 


48 Pāramparyān matam kaulam karņāt karņagatam param, KJN 17 +10; vaktrād 
vaktresu samsthitam, KT 2,5. 

49 Its indispensability is argued in YH 2,81; PM 1,6. 

50 Cf. KSEMARAJA on NT 14,12; RĀGHAVABHATTA on ST 1,1, vs. 5. 

51 PM, Introd., st. 55, in a passage especially interesting for its schematical treat- 
ment of the method of iterary composition.—For the guru's position, cf. Horns, 
in: GUPTA a.o., HT, p. 74f. 

315 See also Vrddhacāņakya, Textus Ornatior, 16,20; 17,1 (ed. L. SrTERNBACH, 
Cāņakya-Niti-Text-Tradition, Vol. I, Hoshiarpur 1963, p. 98f.). 

** Thus the TA (27,23£.) refers to a problem concerning the doctrine of the Picu- 
mata with regard to the ritual use of bowls made of skulls. 
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a role in the formation of new lines of tradition. But it is also understandable, 
if one takes the emphasis on oral instruction into account, that modern scienti- 
fically oriented studies of Tantrism exclusively based upon the written literature 
are liable to appear incomplete and full of misunderstandings to an initiated 
Tantric adeptē3. 

The esoteric character of this literature entails a strong emphasis on secrecy; 
no other thing is probably so frequently imposed upon the hearer or reader. 
“The Tantra is enclosed within the heart of the Yoginis’’; “a manuscript copy 
should never be recited in the house or the presence of an uninitiated person’’4. 
The secrecy of tradition is guarded by the lineage of gurus (MBT 74,41). A guru 
should reveal the truths only to his own pupil, not to those initiated by others 
(MBT 1,181). Many individual mantras are also declared to be top secret. 
Before entering on a new topic, the revealing deity often intimates that what 
he is going to say is a great secret, disclosed only to Devi as a special favour, 
but never revealed before (e.g., SvT 9,1). It is unclear whether such statements 
indicate that the author really puts forward a new doctrine of his own or that 
he wants to emphasize cherished teachings of his parampard. Also in recent 
times, sādhakas are often averse from lending their manuscripts out56. 

Besides attempts at classification, we often find in the Tantras assessments 
of the size of Tantric literature. While the Samhitàs of the Pāiicarātra were 
traditionally counted as one hundred and eight®?, and the Saiva Agamas as 
twenty-eight3, the accepted number of Tantras is sixty-four. Our earliest author- 
ity for this figure is probably the VST (st.9) which says that there were sixty- 
four "disciples in the Tantras”. Abhinavagupta points out that the Trika phi- 
losophy is the essence of the Lord's teachings which are divided over the series 
of ten, eighteen and sixty-four texts. The “ten” are the Šaivāgamas: Kamika 
etc. and the “eighteen” are the Rudragamas: Vijaya etc. These two groups 
together make up the "classic" series of Agamas; the Šaivāgamas are held to 
be dualistic, the Rudrāgamas to keep an intermediate position between monism 
and dualism, and the sixty-four "Bhairavāgamas” are said to teach pure mon- 


53 Cf. AVALON, Introd. to Tantrabhidhana, p. IV f. 

54 KT 17,102f.; cf. also KT 3,4. 

55 E.g., in TA 29,169. A different attitude in the MNT (12,195) which, like the 
Mbh., promises final release for all those who recite this text or who listen to it. 

56 Cf. ““A.A.S.’’, Introd. to Kaulavalinirnaya, p. 1; p. 17f.; see also J. MISHRA in 
Foreword to the Ilāhābād ed. of the MKS, p. II. 

57 SCHRADER, I.P., p. 2f.; Gonpa, MRL, p. 39. 

58 This number already in TrruMULAR’s Tirumantiram, perhaps of the seventh 
cent. A.D. (Gonna, MRL, p. 180). On the titles of these Agamas of the lists, see 
GONDA, O.C., p. 181; the series is also found, with small differences, in the NTS, 
fol. 24a (cf. Baccut, Studies, p. 5), and in JavARATHA's comm. on TA 1,18 (ed., p. 
40), quoted from the *Šrīkaņthī”; the 18 Rudrāgamas in BY, ch. 39. The lists are 
reproduced, not always correctly, in several modern studies, e.g. KAVIRAJ, Sakta- 
drsti, p. 46f.; Awasrnr, Rahasya, p. 18f. 
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ism**. The latter number thus became canonical for Tantric literature. When 
it comes to filling up this number with real titles, important differences can 
be noticed. The two oldest lists preserved are those from the NSA (1,13f.) and 
from the Srikanthi or Srikanthasamhità quoted by Jayaratha on TA 1,18 (ed., 
p. 42). The NSA list was taken over with variants by the KulCT (1,4f.) and 
by Laksmidhara in his commentary on the Saundaryalahari®. More recent, and 
very different, lists can be found in the Sarvollāsa*! and the Agamatattvavilasa. 
The list from the Srikanthi is neatly structured into eight groups of eight texts 
connected with the standard series of eight Bhairavas; first come the eight 
Bhairavatantras, likewise taught by the Bhairavas: Svacchanda etc. ; secondly, 
eight Yāmalas (Brahma etc.); thirdly, the Mata's (Rakta etc.); fourthly, the 
Mangalas (Bhairavi etc.); fifthly, eight Cakras; these are followed by the Bahu- 
rüpas, the Vagiéas and the Šikhās. All this is scarcely realistic; we may assume 
that the principle of division according to the last element of the title was at 
work also here, enriched by a tendency to fill out schemes with additional 
titles referring to deities. 

The NSA list looks somewhat less artificial. But here also, we find the “eight 
Bhairavas”, “eight Bahurüpas" and “eight Yamalas” and, besides, five Āmnā. 
yas. Among other items are the Mahāmāyā (or Mahāmāyāšamvara) at the be- 
ginning (the Nos. 1—4 are four Samvaras), and the Candrajfiàna, Vatula, Ka- 
mika, Vāmakešvara, Kubjikamata, Vind, Bhūtadāmara, Kulactidimani, Si- 
ddhayogešvarī and Vīrāvali, all of them without doubt ancient texts quoted 
elsewhere or even preserved. However, several authoritative works such as the 
Malinivijaya (if not identical with the Siddhayoge$vari), Netra, Kularnava, 
Kaulajfiánavinirnaya and many texts quoted by Abhinavagupta in his Tantrā- 
loka are absent from this list. Some of them may be of later date, but the 
conclusion is unavoidable that the accepted number of sixty-four already at 
an early date was not sufficient to include all the extant texts. Besides, many 
were probably omitted on purpose because they did not belong to a tradition 
respected by the compilers who might have been prone to accept doctrinal af- 
finity rather than historical fact. A late and apocryphal list of 192 Tantras 


59 TA 1,18 (ed., p. 35£.) and JAYARATHA'S coram. ; TĀ 37, 16f. See also PANDEY, 
Abhinavagupta, p. 138; KAVIRAJ, Saktadrsti, p. 48.— The traditional division is at 
variance with the real situation; see H. BRUNNER, Analyse du Suprabhedāgama, 
JA 255, 1967, p. 31-60, on p. 59 (n. 4). 

60 LAKSMIDEARA on SL st. 31; cf. KAVIRAJ, Digdaršan, p. 58f. LAKSMIDHARA al- 
lowed himself some major deviations; thus, he filled out the group of eight Bhairava- 
tantras (Nos. 5-12 in the NSA list) with separate titles. Being a reformer, he added 
another list of eight Misra “Mixed” and five Subha “Pure” Tantras which would 
have contained the superior Daksina tradition (Farquuar, RLI, p. 268; PANDEY, 
Abhinavagupta, p. 575). — On the lists in general, of. Dwivepa, Introd. to NSA, 
p. 23f.; Kavas, TSàh, p. 19f. 

61 Cf. RASB Cat., p. 368f.; KAVIRAJ, Digdaréan, p. 61; differently, KAVIRAJ, 
TSāh, p. 21. The Sarvollāsa refers to the Todalottaratantra; the ATV to the Svatan- 
tratantra (cf. FARQUHAR, RLI, p. 354). 
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ordered according to the threefold division into Krāntās is ascribed to the Ma- 
hāsiddhasāratantra*?. 

Also the size of each individual revelation is often described in large figures. 
The general pattern is that of an original proclamation by the deity in a huge 
number of Anustubhs or Slokas which went beyond the capacity of mortal 
beings and therefore was condensed afterwards to ever more modest propor- 
tions. The tradition is not new: the Mahabharata more than once refers to a 
similar prehistory of the Smrti or Dharma tradition$3. Especially the early 
Saiva Agamas, but also some early Tantras follow the convention. The Kami- 
kāgama would have originally contained one parárdha (one hundred thousand 
billions) of slokas*, the Laksmitantra “hundreds of millions’. The MVT is a 
little more modest with its three kotis (30 million); the Sv T amounted to 100 
kotis; the Goraksasamhitā to seven arbudas of kotis (colophon). Similar pre- 
histories are intimated in the BY and the JY. In the latter text we observe 
the development of a standard type of 4 x 6000 šlokas (called a samhitā). The 
general pattern is that of a revelation of superhuman size and antiquity which 
was adapted to mankind by successive stages of condensation. The texts them- 
selves as learnt from the guru's mouth (or from manuscripts?) were therefore 
not to be judged on their own size and antiquity but as representants of an 
eternal truth revealed and formulated in the hoary past. In practice, the ordi- 
nary type of Original Tantra is not too extensive, often even quite restricted 
in size and tends to become even smaller in the course of time*$. Problems about 
the real size of many of these texts will remain as long as they have not been 
critically edited and their recensions properly compared. 

There is also à tendency in individual texts to present themselves as (sub)- 
sections of more comprehensive traditions sometimes called Yàmala or Tantra. 
Thus, we have the “Picumata from the Brahmayāmala” or the "Pingalāmata 
from the Jayadrathādhikāra from the Brahmayāmala” or the “Parātantra from 
the Sira$cheda "67. 


62 AVALON, Introd. to Tantrabhidhana, p. IIf.; Kavreas, TSah, p. 22f. Both fail 
to give an exact reference. CHAKRAVARTI, Tantras, p. 59, mentions a list of 64 Tan- 
tras quoted in the dictionary Sabdakalpadruma, s. v. Tantra, from the Mahāsiddhi- 
sārasvata T. — For lists of Vaisnavatantras, cf. Māhešvaratantra 1,15f. (64); 26,16f. 
(25). Other lists can be found in the Purāņārthasamgraha; the Dāšarathītantra 
(Kaviras, Digdaršan, p. 61); the Sivatatbvaratnükara (cf. NCC, IH, p. 91); the Sa- 
mayācāratantra (fol. 8b, vs. 128f.; partly quoted in RASB Cat., p. 120). 

65 Mbh. 12,59,29 and 88-92; cf. Kane, HDh IL, 1, p. 308. 

64 Kavas, Saktadrsti, p. 51. 

65 LT 44,52; of. GUPTA, trsl. of the LT, p. XXXV. 

66 The record is held by the "Mārjārītantra”, a title given in a catalogue to ten 
slokas on a mantra of Ucchistaganesa.—The Tantric digests, however, are often very 
bulky. 

67 There is a tendency in the Buddhist Tantras to trace their tradition to a mūla- 
tantra. See S. Tsupa, The Samvarodayatantra, Tokyo 1974, p. 28f. 
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The Tantras themselves, preoccupied as they are with their legendary pre- 
history, often subdivide their tradition on standard principles. Different Sys- 
tems of classification were in vogue. The younger sources may considerably 
deviate from the older texts even where they use similar terminology. It is 
important to note, however, that the Tantrics usually did not subdivide their 
literature but their deities and mantras. The presumably oldest subdivision is 
that according to Srotas "Current". It is especially found in early Saivatantras. 


The Netratantra puts forward a division into three currents: Daksina “Right”, 
Vāma “Left” and Siddhanta “Established”, associated with three manifestations 
of Siva: Bhairava, Tumburu and Sadasiva® ; elsewhere (9,2) it gives these three 
a place in a sixfold division of all revelation by adding Saura, Vaisnava and 
Vaidika. The Siddhanta current, also called Madhyama, has clearly to do with 
the Saivagamas®. Abhinavagupta as well as some Yamalas reckon themselves to 
the Bhairava current which is identical with the Daksina”. According to the 
Brahmayāmala (chapter X X XIX) this current included, besides the Yāmalas, the 
Yoginijala, Yoginīhrdaya, Mantramālinī, Lakinikalpa and other texts. The left 
current stands aloof because of its association with the little-known figure of 
Tumburu who has his own group of female attendants led by Jayā”!. The JY 
and the BY classify the Širašcheda, Nayottara and (Maha)Sammohana Tantras 
with it; the Kāraņāgama places the Mūlāvatāratantra, unknown from elsewhere, 
at its head”?. The left current seems to have become extinguished at an early 
date; of its texts, only the Vīņāšikha has been preserved, as far as we know. It 
was, however, practised for some time in Hinduized Cambodia and Java; four 
of its texts happen to be mentioned by title in the famous Sdok kak Thom in- 
scription of Cambodia”. The texts of the Middle Current, i.e. the Southern" or 
Dvaita Šaivāgamas (a tradition condemned as “impure” in the BY) most often 
apply a fivefold division into Srotas and associate this, of course, with Siva’s Five 
Faces or Mouths’4. To the three groups described above, they add an “Eastern” 


65 NT 9,11 with comm. by KSEMARĀJA; ch. 11, beginning; 16,2. Kgemarāja on 
NT 11,1 speaks of vamadargana. 

6° Dwivepa, Introd. to the NSA, p. 53f. The Kāraņāgama places the Kamika at 
the head of this current. KĢEMARĀJA on NT 12,1 calls it the “Upper” (ūrdhva) 
Srotas, and so do the Dvaita Saivagamas themselves. Cf. also Gonpa, MRL, p. 155, 
and the literature referred to there, for another and wider division of the Saiva 
beri E on the use of the term siddhānta, see BRUNNER, Littérature āgamigue, 
p. 116. 

70 DWIVEDA, l.c.; cf. Bacom, Studies, p. 8. KSEMARĀJA on NT 10,10 mentions 
the Svacchanda, Chanda, Trigirobhairava “etcetera” as texts of the Bhairava cur- 
rent.—Dwivepa records the system found in the digest Siddhantasikhamani, which 
is made fourfold by the addition of a Misra Mixed" current; it associates the Left 
with Sakti, and the Siddhanta with the Veda. 

^. KSEMARĀJA on NT 16,76 speaks of jayadinaya. On Tumburu, cf. T. Goupnr- 
AAN, Tumburu and His Sisters, in: WZKSA 17, 1973, p. 49-95; the material collec- 
ted there should be added to and qualified on some points, thanks to the discovery 
of the VST. 

2 BAccnr, Studies, p. 6; DwrvEDA, Introd. to NSA, p. 53f. 

738 See below, note 109. 

"4 For text-places, see DwIvEDA, 0.C., p. 54f.; the same, Upodghāta to the SST, 
IV, p. 21. The term Paūcasrotas occurs in the TA, 37,16. — On the Five Faces, cf. 
Gonpa, MRL, p. 157; Gonna, VS, p. 42f. 
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or "Prior" one associated with the Gārudatantra (destruction of poison) and with 
the Trotala as leading text; and a “Western” or '"Posterior" one associated with 
the Bhütatantra (exorcism) and headed by the Caņdāsidhāratantra. The NT on 
another place (16,76) adds Jyestha (epithet? deity? corrupt form?) as "Lower" 
group. All this suggests a fairly coherent, though inflated, tradition which, how- 
ever, cuts right through the system of 10-18-64 Tantras discussed above. 


The early S&kta Tantras and the Yamalas often mention their adherence to 
one of the four Pithas "seats (of revelation)" or “places of concentration’, 
especially the Vidyāpītha in which the Vidya (mantra of a goddess) is held to 
be the main element of the secret doctrine. The Pitha system, referring to focal 
points on the doctrinal or ritual level, never became a real alternative to other 
classifications, but was superimposed on them. 

The classificatory system most common in the Sakta Tantras is that of 
Āmnāya “Remembrance”, “Literary Tradition”. The Āmnāyas also are often 
held to have issued from Siva’s Five Mouths, but in other cases there are said 
to be six or more of them.”$ The Āmnāya system is multipurpose: it is applied 
to deities, vidyās, texts, types of practitioners, mandala patterns and stages of 
transmission. One can scarcely evade the impression that the system is still 
more artificial than that of “Currents”; the sources often contradict each other. 


One of the most systematic sources on the Āmnāyas is the Parātantra. Its overall 
scheme amounts to an association of the Eastern Āmnāya with Pürne$vari; of 
the Southern with Nišešvarī; of the Western with Kubjikā; of the Northern 
(uttara) with Kali; of the Upper (ūrdhva) Āmnāya with Tripurā; and of the 
Lower one with (the Buddhist) Vajrayogini. The authoritative Kulürnavatantra 
(III), however, declares that it represents the Ūrdhvāmnāya although its cen- 
tral mantra does not belong to Tripur&. The ascription of the Kubjikà tradition 
to the Western Āmnāya is generally acknowledged by the relevant texts, while 
the Uttarāmnāya also is frequently connected with Kali’’. The description in the 
SST is complicated further by the introduction of the Hādi-Kādi division. The 
term Āmnāya may also occur outside the association with the directions of the 
sky; thus in the term Kulālikāmnāya which denotes a version of the Kubjika 
tradition. The six Āmnāyas from Ürdhva to Ātmā mentioned in the Mathāranāy- 
opanisad belong to the school founded by Saükara. There is a Vaisnava sixfold 
Āmnāya tradition in the Īsānasamhitā”. 


Some texts are characterized as Mata “doctrine’’; the term is usually combined 
with the name of a deity (Kubjika-, Pingalà-, Nandikešvaramata etc.). But 


75 The term remains problematic. ABHINAVAGUPTA (TA 37,18) equates pitha with 
samüha ‘“‘collection’’, ‘‘concentration’’. The use of the word in this context should 
be kept separate from its geographical meaning "centre of Šākta revelation and 
worship”. 

76 Baacut, Studies, p. 3, 96, 100; DwrvEDA, Introd. to NSA, p. 57f.; Prāņatosiņī, 
p. 112f.; Parātantra, see also below, p. 77. 

77 Thus in NiruttaraT 4,37f. in an otherwise rather confused scheme in which the 
Paścimāmnāya is occupied by Matangi. 

78 Cf. GUPTA. a.o., HT, p. 42f. 

79 RASB Cat., p. 115f.—A fivefold division of mantras over the Āmnāyas can be 
found in an anonymous “‘Mantrasastra’’, BORI Cat. No. 315, p. 339. 
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Mata often refers to a doctrinal system or school, e.g. bes J ayaratha (on 
TĀ 1,18, p. 49) or even Abhinavagupta® refer to a “Mata without further 
specification. “Srimata” sometimes seems to refer to the Kubjikā school. 

Other divisions, into Sampradāya, Krāntā etc., are of little relevance in our 

81 

ās remains to be said on the term kulas2. Most of the Sākta Tantras, 
including some of the oldest, declare themselves to belong to the Kula tradition. 
Abhinavagupta provides us with the well-known ascription of the origin of this 
tradition to Macchanda who, if historical, must have flourished not much later 
than the fifth century A. D.83. Tt is also said that Macchanda who is sometimes 
identified with Matsyendranātha (although the latter is usually dated much 
later) founded a sub-school called Yoginikaula®. It is not impossible that the 
Kula principle originated in Tantric Buddhism because it holds an important 
position in one of its earliest sources, the Guhyasamajatantra. As an initiatory 
system, Kula, at least for the adherents of the Kashmirian tradition (especially 
Jayaratha and Mahešvarānanda) stands in opposition to Krama and both 
systems are said to have issued many textst5. The position of Kula in the early 
Tantric tradition is still unclear. 

The younger Sakta texts almost unanimously adhere to the Kula tradition 
and its principles, so that Kula or Kaula almost ceases to function as a classi- 
ficatory marker. The one exception is the opposition Samaya-Kaula (or 
Daksina-Vama) introduced by Laksmidhara (or his predecessors) within the 
Srividya system; as we have seen, he assigned the traditional number of sixty- 
four Tantras to the Kaula denomination and added a group of eight Misra- 
tantras, i.a. the Kulàrnava, and of five Subhatantras which would have con- 
tained his own reformist, Sankara-inspired and Veda-oriented doctrine; these 
texts never turned up**. The Samaya-Kaula opposition is, however, primarily 
one of Ācāras "systems of conduct”, not of the literary tradition. In recent 
times, the chief twofold division within the Kula tradition is that into the 
Srikula, around the Tantric form of Sri (Tripurasundari, Mahàlaksmi) and the 
Kālīkula which concentrates on Kali. Devotees may choose between them (or 
rather are assigned to them by their gurus) in accordance with their personal 


8° PANDEY, Abhinavagupta, p. 543. 

81 On Sampradayas (Kerala-Gauda-Kāšmīra), cf. WoopRoxrrz, Shakti and Shākta, 
P- 53, 157; Dwrvepa, Upodghāta on SST, IV, p. 30f.; on Krāntās: BAacnr, Studies, 
p. 46f.; Awastur, Rahasya, p. 13. 

82 On kula, cf. GOUDRIAAN, in: Gupta a.o., HT, p.45; CARLSTEDT, Studier i 
Kularnava-Tantra, p. 6f. 

53 TA 29,32; JavanATHA on TĀ 1,18 (ed., I, p. 25); cf. Dwrvepa, Introd. to NSA, 
p. 25,35; Dwiveda ATED, p. 25; PANDEY, Abhinavagupta, p. 144 f. ; 545. 

84 Bacout, Introd. to KIN > P- 35; Papoux, Recherches, p. 58. 

35 See below, p. 49. | 

86 Cf. CHAKRAVARTI, Tantras, p. 56; AĀWASTHI, Rahasya, p. 10; Kavrras, TSàh, 
p. 41. On the Samaya-Kaula Opposition, see also CHAKRAVARTI, Tantras, p. 35; Dwr- 
VEDA, Introd. to NSA, p. 60; VENKATARAMAN, in CHI, IV, 1956, p. 256. 
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disposition". This twofold division has been applied in the present book to the 
bulk of Sakta literature. 

The problematic nature of date, place and other circumstances of the origin 
of the Kula tradition is also typical of Tantric literature as a whole. We cannot 
at this place lose ourselves in speculations on the antiquity of Tantric elements 
or even Tantric systems88; what we need is exact references to the beginnings 
of the literature discussed on the following pages. As we saw, the Tantras them- 
selves trace the origin of the sacred body of their literature to the divine Re- 
vealer who acted in time immemorial. But at the same time they do not neglect 
to pinpoint their position with respect to the primeval revelation of the Vedas. 
Some of them (among these MNT 1,18f.) maintain that there was need for a 
second revelation because in the deteriorating course of time people became 
unable to understand the message brought to their forebears; or, aecording to 
another view, the Vedas contained only a preparatory system called pürva- 
paksa, destined to be superseded or fulfilled by Tantric wisdom??. This vague 
and ambiguous theoretical position of the Tantras versus the Vedas is sometimes 
expressed more concretely: the Vedas would have contained a mystical part, 
kept secret in ancient times and revealed only when the time was ripe for it. 
The doctrine of the Vedic Upāsanākāņda was already referred to (above, n. 43). 
Another and without doubt older view holds that the Tantras originate from 
the Saubhagyakanda of the Atharvaveda%. Tantric theory indeed often refers 
to this supposed connection with the Atharvaveda, but the factual information 
at our disposal does not suggest a direct line of literary evolution?!. There may, 
however, have been a continuous tradition in the composition of literature of 
magic??. A direct continuation from Vedic to Tantric literature and doctrine 
is understood by Tantric theoreticians such as Bhaskararaya who refers to some 
Upanisads as containing the principles of Tripura worship and to a Rgvedic 
mantra (5,47,4) as the mystic origin of the Srividyà?3. The latter statement is 
based on the view that the Tantras contain an amplification and culmination 
of the early tradition or, in other words, its essence; the Kuladharma was churn- 
ed by Šiva from the ocean of the Veda with the churning-stick of wisdom. 


8? N.L. Kundu, Non-dualism in Shaiva and Shakta Philosophy, Calcutta 1964, 
p. 17; Gupta a.o., HT, p. 46. 

88 For a short survey, cf. GOUDRIAAN, in: GUPTA a.o., HT, p. 17f. 

89 KT 11,85; MNT 2,7f.; TA 37,10 (but according to JAYARATHA the term rsivá- 
kyam here refers to Manvādišāstram) ; cf. also V. PARANJOTT, Šaiva Siddhānta, Lon- 
don ?1954, p. 18. 

90 WOODROFFE, Shakti and Shakta, p. 136f. 

91 Cf. WINTERNITZ, Notes, p. 8; RENOU, Destin, p. 11. The titles of several small 
tracts begin with Atharva-; thus, the Atharvatattvanirūpaņa which deals with Ku- 
mārīpūjā. . 

92 See below, ch. VII. 

?3 Cf. also VENKATARAMAN in: CHI, IV, p. 257; VVR, 7 and 60f. (the Srividyà 
a mystic form of the Gayatri). 

94 KT 2,10; cf. also Kann, HDh, V-2, p. 1051, n. 1692. 
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Arguments more convincing than these have not been brought amas so that 
an appreciation of the real state of affairs can only amount to this: although 
many stray elements which resemble or anticipate Tantric doctrines can be 
found in Vedic literature (especially the Upanisads®), no direct continuation 
of literary production from Vedic to Tantric circles can be proved. 

Returning to the question of the antiquity of Tantric literature, we have 
to admit that the answer still quite escapes us. Assumptions made up till now 
were based upon hypothetical reasoning, outright guesswork, or faulty datings 
of manuscripts, but we can as yet hardly produce something better. Farguhar97 
held that Sakta ritual and theology was already developed in about 600 A. D., 
but he based himself mainly on a faulty dating of a manuscript of the Kubjika- 
matatantra. Eliade?8 says that Tantrism is present everywhere in India from 
the sixth century onwards; this is presumably based on unproven early dates 
for the Paficaratra text Jayākhyasamhitā? and the Buddhist Guhyasamāja- 
tantra!0. References to the worship of Mother Goddesses (e.g. in the fifth- 
century inscription of Gangdhar) of course prove little or nothing for the ex- 
istence of Sakta or Tantric literature. What we do have from this early period 
is a passage in Bana’s Kādambarī which at least proves that manuscripts on 
magical rites were in existence at his time!?!. But it has been pointed out that 
no Tantras are referred to in the Mahābhārata and the early Puranas while the 
Amarakosa does not refer to a meaning “religious book” in its entry on Tantra; 
the Chinese pilgrims are silent on the Tantras!92, 

Concrete data can in our opinion only be obtained from three directions: 
1. dates found in the colophons of the oldest manuscripts (if correctly inter- 
preted), or the age of these manuscripts, established by means of sound palaeo- 
graphical argumentation; 2. the numerous references to and quotations from 
Tantric books found in Abhinavagupta’s Tantraloka (Abhinavagupta can be 
dated at a period shortly before and around the year 1000 A.D.); these data 
are, however, only relevant for part of the literature; and 3. early inscriptions 
or literary works which in an unambiguous manner mention titles of Tantric 
books or quote from them. Ad 2: the large body of texts referred to in the 


*5 We of course mean the early Upanisads which are generally considered to stem 
from the late Vedic period; the late sectarian Upanisads, although partaking of the 
genre, cannot on account of their contents be reckoned to Vedic literature. 
ia the Paficaratra Samhitàs and Saiva Agamas, cf. Gonpa, MRL, p. 51£.; 

97 FARQUHAR, RLI, p. 199f. 

98 ELIADE, Yoga, p. 205. 

*? Dated at about 450 A.D. ; cf. B. BHATTACHARYA, GOS 94, Introd., p. 34. 

1? Dated in the third cent. A.D.; cf. WINTERNITZ, Notes; Wayman, Buddhist 
Tantras, p. 13f., dates the GST at the fourth cent.; Japanese scholars assume a still 
later date. 

19 Kādambarī, par. 216; ed. P. V. KANE, 71921, p. 68.—On early Sakta history, 
cf. the literature referred to in GUPTA a.0., HT, p. 8f. — 

102 WINTERNITZ, GIL, I, p. 482, n. 1. 
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Tantraloka as venerable authorities renders it at least probable that Tantric 
literature existed already two or more centuries before and antedated the com- 
position of the earliest philosophical treatises of the Kashmir schools. Ad 1: the 
oldest manuscripts of Tantras which have been preserved seem to date from 
about the ninth cent. A.D. 


A Pārameš$varamata Ms. seems to date from 858 or 859103; the Ms. of the NTS 
may have been written in the late ninth or early tenth cent. although it has also 
been dated at the middle of the eighth cent.194. In some cases, the dates ascribed 
to old Mss. on palaeographical grounds, if not corroborated by chronograms in 
colophons, have been brought down afterwards. Thus, the Ms. ofthe Kubjikamata 
considered to be “Gupta” or ‘‘Post-Gupta”’ and placed in the seventh cent. by 
Farquhar has been proved to be written in a variety of the Šāradā script and 
tentatively been redated at about the twelfth century!%. A Ms. of the Mahākau- 
lajfiànavinirnaya, estimated at the same period as the Pāramešvaramata!?$, has 
been relegated to the eleventh cent.1?7. The Sarvajūānottaratantra is said to be 
represented by a Gupta Ms.; but this Ms. might on evidence of its palaeographical 
characteristics be placed at the same period as the NTS or a little earlier. The 
palaeographical study of the old Nepalese Mss. is in need of revision. 


Ad 3: A most important piece of epigraphical information on the date of at 
least one school of early Tantric literature happens to be furnished by a source 
from outside India: the already mentioned inscription of Sdok kak Thom in 
Cambodia from about A.D. 1052 or a little later. According to this text, king 
Jayavarman II's court priest Sivakaivalya at the beginning of the ninth cent. 
(A. D. 802?) installed a royal cult based upon the doctrine of four Tantric books 
brought from elsewhere (India?, Java?, Cambodia?) by a certain Hiranyada- 
man. The texts in question are the Sira$cheda, Nayottara, Sammohana and 
Vīņāšikha, “the four faces of Tumburu”; they can immediately be identified 
as sources of the Vàmasrotas (only the Vīņāšikha seems to have been preserved). 
There is little reason to doubt the authenticity of this remarkable and most 
readable report}. 

An additional argument might be obtained from political history: the as- 
cension to power of Sakta or Tantra-oriented rulers could mean that Tantric 
authorities obtained royal protection and therefore an opportunity better to 


103 FaRQUHAR, RLI, p. 199; CHAKRAVARTI, Tantras, p. 20. 

104 H.P. SAsTRI, Nepal Cat., I, p. LX XVII. 

15 K.R. vau Kooy, Die sogenannte Guptahandschrift des Kubjikāmatatantra, 
in: ZDMG, Suppl. III,2 (Vortráge XIX. Deutscher Orientalistentag), Wiesbaden 
1977, p. 881-890. 

106 FARQUHAR, RLI, p. 199; CHAKRAVARTI, Tantras, p. 23. 

107 Baaout, Introd. to the KJN, p. 3f. 

198 Early tables in G. BÜHLER, Indische Palaeographie, Strassburg 1896, 'Tafel 
VI; The Paleographical Society, Facsimiles of Ancient Manuscripts etc., Portfolio 
V, Oriental Series, ed. by W. Wricur, Part II, London 1877. 

109 The inscription has been edited by L. Frvor, in: BEFEO, 15, 1915, p. 53-106; 
and by G. Cogpks and P. Dupont, in: BEFEO, 43, 1943-46, p. 57-134 (with a 
Freneh trsl.). 
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propagate their religious tenets by means of written documents prepared at 
their leisure. S&kta or Hindu Tantric kings are seldom or never met with before 
the eighth cent. A.D., although the worship of divine Mothers is certainly much 
older», But the argument does not carry much weight; literature could cer- 
tainly be produced without royal stimuli; the bad grammatical state of many 
old Tantras even suggests an origin outside the cultured sphere of the courts. 

A cautious approach to the problem can therefore lead to no other conclusion 
than that the existence of Hindu Tantras cannot as yet be proved for the 
period before A. D. 800, but that the origins of Tantric literature may very well 
lie in a considerably earlier period (but in any case not before the origins of 
the early Saiva Agamas and Paficaratra Samhitās). The production of Tantric 
literature probably met with a serious setback during Islamic rule in the period 
after about A.D. 1200. Many Tantrics may have sought refuge in Nepal and 
(in the case of Buddhists) in Tibet. At a later period, some Hindu Tantras may 
have been imported again into India!!!. However, Tantric texts have continued 
to be written till the present day; the most recent "Original Tantra" is probably 
the Mahānirvāņa. 

Some attention should be paid to the manner in which the texts were handed 
down in written form. Manuscripts were objects of more than ordinary impor- 
tance: their mere possession was considered auspicious!!2. The texts were usu- 
ally written on palm leaf or paper, depending on the circumstances of time and 
place. In Nepal, palm leaf was generally replaced by paper in the fourteenth 
or fifteenth centuries. Palm leaf Mss. in Devanagari or Bengali scripts are most 
rare, but of Mss. written in the Udiya script of Orissa palm leaf is the most 
common materjal. The scribes were often poor Sanskritists, but they should 
not be undiscriminatingly condemned, nor should the difficulty of their task be 
underestimated. Their plight is suggested by a fine but incorrect stanza in some 
colophon"4: 

"One's back, hips and neck are broken, 

one’s look and face were downward; 


with difficulty this manuscript has been written, 
preserve ib with care”. 


The scribe often excuses himself for the bad state in which the text is handed 
downll5: 


Ho BUDDHA PnAKASH, Aspects of Indian History and Civilization, Agra 1965, Pp: 
226f.; GUPTA a.o., HT, p. 18f. 


1 Dwivepa, ATKD, p. 18. 

112 Gautamtyatantra, end.— There were private collectors, at least in the recent 
past, cf. CH. CHAKRAVARTI, RASB Cat., p. XIII. Rules for the shape and use of 
Mss. and the method of writing can be found in the Pranatosini, p. 100f. 

113 RASB Cat., P- XII; M.P. Das, Preface to Orissa Cat., p. I. 

14 In the Yogasägara, cf. RASB Cat., p. 297. 

15 e.g., RASB Cat., p. 596; Nepal Cat., I, p. 207. 
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"Just as I saw it, thus I have copied it, 
whether the reading is correct or not, it’s not my fault", 


but in other cases he acknowledges his inability and asks for clemency. 

Generally, each manuscript contained one text, but there are items which 
contain several works, especially in the case of small tracts on related subjects 
concerning worship of a particular god. 

The study of Tantric manuscripts entails a number of philological problems. 
In the first place, there is the problem of titles. A title can be a cover for several 
texts (very often in the case of Kavacas, Stotras or Mantras!8) or several re- 
censions. The recensions can be characterized by certain numbers of šlokas (e.g. 
the Kubjikāmata version of "six thousand", the Satsáhasra). The larger re- 
censions may be of an "expanding" character: many stanzas are repeated from 
the smaller recension and other explanatory passages are added!!?. Different 
versions also occur in the digest literature (thus, the Kaulāvalīnirņaya)!%. In 
a few cases, a Tantra has a Brhat- "greater" recension beside it (Brhannila, 
Brhadbhūtadāmara). While consulting the catalogues, one is often bewildered 
by the differences in the numbers of chapters and stanzas recorded for different 
Mss. of the same text. This situation suggests a large amount of freedom in 
redacting, reworking or adding to a Tantric text. 

Different titles may refer to the same work. Thus, we have the Kramottama = 
Gadyavallari; Cīnācāratantra = Ācārasāratantra = Mahācīnakramācāra; Vàma- 
kešvaratantra = Nityāsodašikārņava + Yoginihrdaya; titles with or without 
Mahā-; titles with Kālī-, Kālikā-, or Syama-; and so on. In the case of authors, 
one should reckon with the fact that many authors are known under both their 
secular and religious names: Srinivasa Bhatta, religious name Vidyānanda- 
nātha; Kāšīnātha Bhatta—Sivanandanitha; Bhāskararāya—Bhāsurānanda- 
nātha. They might playfully vary on their names in literary style (Vi$ve$vara— 
Vigvanatha; Vidyānandanātha—Avidyānandanātha). Famous figures such as 
Šankarācārya or Gaudapāda or legendary sages (Durvāsas) are honoured by the 
ascription of later works to them. Some “Tantras” current under separate ti- 
tles on closer scrutiny turn out to be only parts or chapters of other texts 
(Sateakranirüpana, Sodasanityatantra; the Sammohatantra = Part IV of the 
Saktisangamatantra), but the reverse is much more frequent: many relatively 


116 g.g. Nepal Cat., I, p. 124. 

117 e.g. RASB No. 6331, Cat. p. 498f. Other cases are the Yogamālā “a notebook 
of some Tāntrika” (Nepal Cat., IT, p. 66f); AKULENDRANATHA's Bárasamgraha, a 
collection of Sara “‘epitome” texts; the Brahmasandhānam, see below p. 102. 

18 E.g., the Kālikākavaca, see KAvrRAJ, TSāh, p. 118. Mantras can circulate 
independently, e.g. Ajapamantra, RASB Cat., p. 668f. 

119 Cf. in Buddhist literature the Prajiāpāramitā texts or the Samdhivyākaraņa, 
an expanding recension of part of the GST. See A. Wayman, Yoga of the Guhyasa- 
mājatantra, Delhi 1977, p. 101. 

120 For other cases, cf. CHAKRAVARTI in RASB Cat., p. XVIIIf. 
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unimportant tracts of limited scope ‘‘ascribe” or "allocate" themselves to some 
“Original Tantra” in their colophons. The ascription may have a base in a real 
or assumed similarity of subject, but its motivation is without doubt an attempt 
at “canonization” of the text in question by establishing an intimate connection 
with some early Tantra (the ascription is only seldom vindicated by the pre- 
served text of such a Tantra). The loci of ascription can be of three types: 
a. famous existing Tantras such as the Kulārņava; b. legendary old texts never 
seen in practice; this leads to the circulation of “‘ghost titles” such as Bhiita- 
bhairavatantra or Hrdbhedatantra which seem to occur only in ascriptions or 
traditional lists; c. cover titles of texts or textual traditions which may have 
originally existed, but the most ancient version of which is not found any more. 
There is, for instance, the Bhairavatantra quoted already by Abhinavagupta 
(did he mean: “the scriptural tradition connected with Bhairava’’?). Modern 
monographs which ascribe themselves to such a title are sometimes listed under 
the cover title in the catalogues. The most famous case of this group is the 
Rudrayāmalatantra which covers a host of ascriptions by usually small texts, 
especially paicangas (collections of fragments on the worship of a deity) or 
parts of them. Other Yàmalas may serve the same ends. Within one and the 
same Bagalamukhipaficanga we find for instance ascriptions to a (ghost title) 
Īsvaramatatantra, to the Rudrayāmala and to the Visnuyàmala. Cases like 
these should of course be distinguished from the many titles of lost texts of 
which only quotations or references have been found (Kulagahvara, Kulamū- 
lavatàra, Trisirobhairava and many others). 

The colophons (pugpikā) in Tantric texts are liable to growth in size by the 
inclusion of different subdivisions of the tradition. This feature is found especi- 
ally in manuscripts of the older Original Tantras. Thus, the text known as 
Brahmayāmala declares its adherence to a Srotas (Bhairava), a Tantra (Mahà- 
bhairava), a Pitha (Vidya), a Yamala (Brahma) and a Mata (Picu), the latter 
characterized by a certain number of šlokas. Other intricate colophons are 
found in the J. ayadrathayāmala, Goraksasamhita, Manthanabhairavatantra, 
Uttaratantra of the Rudrayāmala, etc. A typical elaborated colophon may also 
include: a. the title of a “basic text”, e. g. Kulārņava; b. an epithet as a 
characteristic, e.g. Mahārahasya "Great Secret"; and c. an indication of the 
relation of the text in question to the "basic" text, e.g. Sàroddhàra “Extract 
of the Essentials". 

How are these esoteric teachings expressed in literary form? It should be 
emphasized that Tantric literature, at least in its more important specimens, 
is a specialized form of expression crammed with technicalities and in need of 
commentarial elaboration in oral or written form. Its aim is to instruct, not 
to charm; but the instruction is meant only for the initiated and the experi- 
enced. This means that the characteristics of the literary art, pedantic correct- 
ness and artifices of beautiful form, are not sought and often even shunned or 
ignored. Ambiguities are often aimed at, not as stylistic features, but as ways 
of hinting at hidden truths concealed behind linguistic symbols, or at secret 
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connections between seemingly entirely different existential categories!?!. The 
ambiguities are therefore superimposed upon the traditional, ordinary modes 
of expression offered by the Sanskrit language. The argumentation tends to be 
circumstantial, often repetitive and rarely systematical; but often, especially 
in younger texts, we come across cursory treatment of strings of subjects by 
succinct answers to questions which in their turn interrupt a previous exposi- 
tion. In this way, some passages may almost assume the character of a cate- 
chism. The treatment of practical matters often lacks precision; in ritual pre- 
scriptions there is, for instance, a tendency to use round, sometimes almost 
astronomical figures (especially numbers of recitations of mantras; numbers of 
offerings; description of the earth; statements of rewards), so that the reader 
often has a feeling that the ''official" rule or promise differs from practice: 

“The expert in mantras should sacrifice for a thousand times; he should make it 

not less than a hundred" (MBT 11, 7ed). 
Systematic description of things-to-be-done in the ritual is seldom met with in 
the Original Tantras!??; this is left to oral instruction or to the paddhatis. 

The terminology is often kept vague; a subject can be introduced without 
the reader having an idea of what is to come, for instance when Devi (MBT, 
ch. XCI) requests her husband: 


"tell me the secret of the meaning of mantra and tantra”; 
and he answers: 
“What I am going to say now is the Supreme Abode”. 


The uninitiated reader is likely to be frustrated when words and grammar 
are known, even familiar, and yet the meaning of a passage remains completely 
in the dark. Allusions to important series of doctrinal elements are often made 
by unexplained numbers: “the five”, “the sixteen”, etc. It is most helpful when 
a text deigns to communicate standard terminology (samketa)!23 of its school, 
but even then its theoretical meaning or practical application in the sadhanà 
remains unexplained. 

The written communication of mantras—it is a Tantric axiom that these are 
greatly effective divine potencies and therefore top secrets—is very often 
brought about by means of some form of coding. This usually involves the 
replacing of individual letters by numbers or synonyms!™. Difficulties created 
in this way can be almost insurmountable until the key is given or somehow 


121 e.g. virya “effective energy" and “‘semen”’, TA 29,42 and elsewhere; the many 
meanings of kula; meanings of samketa; ali; vijaya; samaya; etc. etc. 

122 A typical case: VST 117 "having worshipped in accordance with the rules, he 
should apply perfumes, flowers etc.; he should show the yonimudrā; on the right 
moment he should perform the ritual acts". 

123 Cf. the use of this term in TA 29,40 after the communication of the lineage 
and characteristics of the early kulagurus. 

124 This is especially done in maniroddhāra for which see below p. 130. 
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found out. When the actual wording of the mantra is given (this may occur soon 
after the coding in the same text; a later addition?), this is often done by 
enclosing it within a sloka setting by the addition of verse fillers!?5.. 

In short, Tantric literature offers a jungle growth of specialized terminology 
rarely defined or paraphrased ; of unexpected hidden meanings; of mutual inter- 
section of fundamental ideas, categories or prescriptions. Clearing a path 
through these formidable obstacles is essential for the interpretation of this 
literature. One should never forget that the Tantras were written for insiders: 
vague allusions were sufficient for these, and at the same time effective in lead- 
ing the too inquisitive layman astray™®. 

The literary framework of most Tantras is the time-honoured device of the 
dialogue, or rather the record of oral instruction. In the Tantras, this instruction 
is given by Siva to Devi, his spouse and Sakti, or occasionally by the latter 
to the former. In the oldest period, however, the rsis or Siva’s son Skanda 
(Kumara) still play a role in it. In the Kriyākālaguņottara, for instance, the 
frame is a dialogue Siva—Karttikeya (Skanda), in the course of which Siva 
relates how he on a former occasion answered specified questions posed by 
Devi. In the Mālinīvijaya, Kumara enlightens the Reis on the contents of a 
dialogue Siva—Uma. It seems therefore probable that the Siva—Devi dialogue 
emancipated itself, so to say, from Epic-Puranic structures. This literary motif 
of the dialogue created an occasion to vary upon the theme of the relation 
between the divine couple. Both partners have a special motivation for divul- 
ging their secrets. Devi puts her questions out of compassion with the deplorable 
state of living beings; Siva answers out of love for her (MNT 2,27f.). But in 
many cases Siva at first declines to answer; he may refer to earlier proclama- 
tions (VST, fol. 12) or express a slight irritation because Devi asks for what 
is already known to her (MNT 1,12f.) or for what has been refused to her so 
many times (YoniT, Orissa Ms., st. 3). Devi invariably presses the point: ‘‘one 
other question” (VST, Lc.); she takes an oath (MKS 241,9f. and 33f.) or even 
threatens, mirabile dictu, to commit suicide—and he succumbs (NirvāņaT 11,0). 
Siva is morally obliged to speak because his wife is devoted and faithful (MKS 
248, 2f.). The sophisticated MNT (1,12f.) makes him allude to the Sakti's basic 
identity with himself so that the dialogue situation is no more than a divine 
play or semblance. In an early source still free of later rigidity, Devi at the end 
of the discourse shows her gratitude: "she clung to Siva’s neck” (VBT). 

The exposition tends to focus on a few important questions posed by Devi 
at the beginning: "Who is the soul?" “How is the soul incarnated?” (Kāka- 
candeévarimata), etc. Sometimes Siva (Bhairava) in the course of his explana- 
tion alludes to a subject which has not been touched as yet; Devi then may 


125 See below, p. 133: in the PS; cf. also NT 2,21 for Om; bijas are occasionally 
made unrecognizable by reversing the order of their constituents, thus in the 
Satsāhasrasamhitā 1,15: Iraha, Īlaka, Īraša, codes for Hrim, Klim and Srim. 

126 Cf. Papoux, Mantroddhāra, p. 83. 
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interrupt him with a request for clarification. Sometimes she remarks that a 
certain topic has been alluded to (sücita) on a former occasion, but not yet 
explained (kathita, prakāšita). At the beginning of a new chapter, the subject 
treated before is shortly mentioned: "The sixfold nyāsa has been heard by 
Thee ... please now proclaim the kavaca Trailokyamohana . . ." (MKS 249, 1). 
This device of course facilitated finding one’s way in a manuscript of a text 
without systematic arrangement of subjects. 

It is impossible to pass a verdict of general validity on the language and style 
of Tantric texts, but two characterizations can be made: a. Most of the “Orig- 
inal Tantras” are written in mediocre šlokas in a style not unlike that of the 
average Purana but often in still inferior language; and b. the digests of usually 
known authorship contain a decidedly better kind of Sanskrit. Some of the 
latter might even be called good pieces of literary composition. 

The unidiomatic and even almost incomprehensible kind of Sanskrit displayed 
in some texts is possibly connected with the provenance of their authors from 
strata of society where the grammatical tradition was unknown!?7. Such authors 
would have to content themselves with the production of strings of Sanskrit 
words without bothering on details of sandhi, inflexion or syntax; a comparison 
has been made with the language of the Silpasastras!?3. Some interpreters held 
that these authors did so for didactical purposes, viz. to facilitate the study of 
the textual tradition for those initiates who were unacquainted with grammati- 
cal theory!??. But perhaps the unidiomatic nature of these texts also had a 
motivation of its own: the expression of purposeful indifference to grammatical 
technicalities, a mentality which might be characterized as the linguistic coun- 
terpart of the antinomian tendency found in Tantric ritual theory and practice. 
However, this remains hypothetical as long as no textual affirmation for this 
view is found!%. Very probably, several factors were at work in the process of 
producing texts in ungrammatical Sanskrit; when the habit had once taken 
root, later authors of "Original Tantras” were inclined to follow the tradition 
felt to be archaic (ürsa) or even superhuman!*!, Against the didactical theory 


127 H.P. SAsrRI, Nepal Cat., I, p. LXIV, discussing the Nityāhnikatilaka by 
MUKTAKA; this may be a special case (an incorrect digest). 

128 H. P. SASTRI, 0.c., p. LX VII. 

129 Bacom, ed. KJN, p. V; Hazra, Upapurāņas, II, p. 180 (in connection with 
the Upapurāņas); cf. also L. Renov, Histoire de la langue sanskrite, Lyon 1956, p. 
94 


130 There is such an affirmation in Buddhist Tantric literature; see the long quo- 
tation from the Vimalaprabhà (comm. on the Kālacakratantra) discussed by Bac- 
cur, ed. of the KJN, p. V. In our view, Baecm misses the right interpretation of 
the passage. 

131 Cf. SUBHAGANANDA's remark on the occasion of a case of bad sandhi in the 
admittedly linguistically very good Tantrarājatantra, 25,11: "the sandhi in the 
sacred texts should not be judged by us on account of their divine character''.—V.V. 
DwivEDA's opinion (Introd. to SST, IV, p. 90) that the older Tantras lack the 
grammatical defaults of some younger texts, is in need of qualification. 
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it might be pointed out that the strange idioms and bad grammar of some 
Tantric texts are often in no way conducive to a better understanding. Besides, 
very many faulty readings must have crept in during the process of manuscript 
tradition, although puristic activity of scribes can also be observed. The whole 
question is still undecided and in need of careful investigation based upon cri- 
tical editions of the relevant texts. Of course, the problems of Buddhist Tantric 
Sanskrit and even of Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit should be taken into account. 


Some of the most frequent linguistic peculiarities are (the text-places listed are 


meant as model instances): 

a. Defiance of sandhi rules (TT 25, 11); 

b. confusion of gender, especially between masculine and neuter; frequently, both 
genders are found in two successive occurrences of the same word (MatsyodaraT 


43f.; VST 254f.)132; i ] 
c. confusion between nominal stems, especially those on -i and -? (a Mantramuktà- 


vali gives its own title in the accusative on -im, in the locative on ~yam) ; 

d. lack of congruence between case endings (TT 26,32; VST 151: aprasūtā mrtā 
yostt prāptayauvanam eva ca; both cases are protected by the metre); 

e. incorrect derivation of verbal forms (PM, fol. 108b: bravīhi) ; 

f. irregular formation of compounds (KāmadhenuT 10,27: anyasarvesu for anyesu 


8arvesu); 
g. lexical and grammatical deformations owing to the precedence of the metre 


(PM, fol. 4b: krkālasa; NiruttaraT 10,18: mata bhagni snugā kanya) ; 
h. defective syntax (NT 11, 16-18: no subject; subject supplied by the comm.). 


For the Hindu Tantras, no systematic collections of these and other related 
features have been made as yet!33; collections should only be made from criti- 
cally edited texts. We repeat that on many places these features can also be 
reduced to a failing scribal tradition; but their mere quantity forbids attempts 
at explaining them all away in this manner. Tt will scarcely be necessary to 
point out that in no Tantra the linguistic situation exactly answers the average, 
so that each text should be judged on its own merits and (more frequent) 
demerits. 

The stylistic character of Tantric texts also deserves attention. The most 
popular literary form is the ordinary sloka; the style of the "Original Tantras” 
is usually plain, sometimes banal; their authors show a tendency to repetitive- 
ness and often allow themselves to be distracted by associations. The formal 
aspect of composing is usually neglected. But some portions are better: intro- 
ductory stanzas may be written in another metre or in a more polished style 
(NSA; YonigahvaraT.; MNT); the same holds good for meditation stanzas 
(dhyānašlokas) which describe the outward appearance of a deity, for stotras 
and for statements of rewards. As we saw, the Nibandhas are usually more 
correct than the Original Tantras; in the latter we find remarkable differences in 


132 Cf. also GONDA, MRL, p. 175. 
135 For Buddhist Tantras, see the collection made by Tsupa in his ed. of the 
Samvarodayatantra, Tokyo 1974, p. 16f. 
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literary quality. The Tantrāloka, Prapaficasàra and Tantrarājatantra (and a 
few other texts of the Srikula) are in a Sanskrit which is usually very good and 
not devoid of literary polish; the Mahānirvāņatantra is written in a plain but 
correct style which gives evidence of modest attempts at conscious structura- 
tion; the Kulàrnava and Mālinīvijaya are reasonable; language and style of the 
Saktisamgamatantra and many other texts of the more recent period, but usu- 
ally also of the Yamalas, range from mediocre to bad and contain many incon- 
gruencies and absurdities; the state of the Vārāhītantra and a few others almost 
defies description. 


We shortly point to a few important stylistic features (some of these are also 
found in texts of mediocre quality). There are many cases of anaphorical repeti- 
tions of words or parts of words, thus of sarva- (KT 10,71; SarvajūānottaraT 
1,4); visva- (MNT 2,32f.);sadā (KT 9,51) ; tri- (PS 8,56); a- (KT 13,57), etc. Ana- 
phora is especially frequent in enumerations, e.g. of the qualities of God (MNT 
2,34f.); many of them occur in sahasranāmas (stotras which enumerate 1008 names 
of a deity) or in other formulaic stotras (NTS 1,1,26£.). Occasionally we find asyn- 
detic homoioteleuton, esp. in archaic phrases (type nāma dhama, NSA 4,7). Par- 
allelistic sentence structure is found in the Siddhayogešvarītantra (fol. 25b); Ku- 
lārņava (3,113f.; 5,84); JūānasamkalinīT (146), ete. ete. Chiasm is frequently 
applied (MNT 2,44; 3,32c-f, with parallelistic asyndeton; 3,67 in a kavaca; KT 
9,37; NSA 1,77f.); many cases in enumerations, kavacas and statements of re- 
ward. Often the style is consciously varied by the use of synonyms (MNT 3, 68 
patu. . .raksatu; PhetkariniT 15, 187f.). Occasionally there is conscious repetition 
of sounds (PS 8, 22d tarpitam atarkitam; repetition of -agna- in a stanza from the 
Tāriņīpārijāta quoted in the Nepal Catalogue, II, p. 147). Sound-play ean take 
the form of an “etymology”: PM, Introd., 4 and 5; KT, ch. 17; TA 37,19: man- 
tram so called because it is mananatrāņadam; TA 37,21: mandala “which gives 
(lā- =rā-) the essence (manda), i.e. Siva"; TĀ 11,55f.; there are many other 
cases. We find striking instances of comparisons; thus, in KT 9,81, the yogin's 
path in the world is compared to an elephant’s path-breaking track. Many cases 
can be found in the statements of rewards, e.g. Svarodayadīpikā 10: “(one be- 
comes) a lion who wanders about in the jungle of literary theory, doctrine of 
logie, the sacred tradition and excellent poetry”. 


The unpretentious sloka in which most of these texts are written on closer 
inspection often betrays a tendency to patternized structure. 


Several types of mutual relation between the four quarters (pada) of a stanza 
may be discerned: 

1. Parallellistie coordination of four quarters, often in the form of strings of qual- 
ifications or epithets, both positive and negative (e. g., Šāntyadhyāya, beginning), 
many of them beginning with mahā-, sarva- etc. 

2. Opposition of the first three quarters to the last quarter; the latter may contain 
the subject as well as the verb (KT 12, 45); a conclusion or application (KT 9,51); 
a consequence of processes or actions described in the first three quarters (BY, 
quoted by Jayaratha on TA 29,11—13); a main sentence answering a relative 
sentence in the first three quarters (KT 9,69; 13,74); and so on. 

3. Opposition of the first quarter to the rest, e.g. PhetkāriņīT 10,1: the verb in 
the first quarter, the object in the second, followed by two qualifications of the 
object, one positive, the other negative, in the second half. 

4. Opposition of the first two quarters which are syntactically in the same position 
to the second half. The stanza may contain a series of three items the third of 
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which occupies the whole second half (most often illustrations of “Behaghel’s 
law”). Instances in KKG 2,5 (with chiasm in the first half): viprà . . ., D .kgatri- 
yah | vaiéya ... ||; KT 5,79; 11,83; Niruttara T 11,10; KJN 5,29 (series of col- 
ours); Nandiśikhā quoted by Jayaratha on TA 13,253 (process described in the 


active, the same in the passive / conclusion //); NTS 2,4, 5. 
5. Opposition of first half to the last two quarters, e.g. Phetk.T 11,57 (three 


qualified objects; chiasm in second half)!34. o. 

6. Opposition of the two halves to each other. In a parallelistic structure: YT 
12,11 (yada te sumukhī . . .| yadā te vimukhi . . .//). Very frequent in initial stanzas 
is the type represented by Phetk.T 12,1 and 13,1, and by BY 82,1: “And now 
I shall proclaim ... (object)/ by the mere knowledge of which .. . (result) //.” 
Constructions may extend over more than one éloka, thus in MahesvaraT 5, 12f.; 


MNT 3, 67£. 

Very often, use is made of verse-filling expedients such as small words (ca, tu 
ete.); qualifieatory elements (su- in subhaksitam, TR, Jianakh., 2,42; sukrpayā, 
o.c., 1,18; elsewhere šrī-); and vocatives (e.g., vardrohe for the odd pádas; varā- 
nane for the even pádas). 


There are multitudes of stereotyped expressions such as: “the Tantra most 
difficult to obtain” (SamayācāraT 6d); “are not worth a sixteenth part" (same 
text, 157b; MNT 12,210); "no doubt should be had about it" (NT 19, 129d; 
KKG 1,16b); very often in statements of rewards: “a creator and destroyer, 
Siva himself" (KJN 14,66); “warding off all diseases"; etc. etc. Hackneyed 
phrases occur in countless numbers: “cleave my doubts with the sword of wis- 
dom" (MaheévaraT 5,16); “I am satisfied by the Amrta of your speech” (same 
text, 1,15); ete. Here and there we come across borrowings from religious clas- 
sies (e.g., MNT 3,50, cf. Bhagavadgità 4,24; MKS, on p. 191, cf. BhagGità 
10, 19£.). 

Occasionally the Original Tantras use metres other than the šloka. A few 
stanzas at the beginning of the Manthànabhairavatantra are in Vasantatilaka ; 
further on in the same chapter, there are some Sragdharas; a curious rhyming 
Malini occurs at Phetkāriņītantra 5,27f. Many instances can be found in stotras 
and dhyanaslokas. The Prapaficasára abounds in beautiful stanzas in Kavya 
metres; the same are found in Nibandhas, especially in their introductory parts. 

A few words should be devoted to the method of subdivision applied in 
Tantric literature. The Tantr&loka!35 teaches that each of the nineteen khandas 
which constitute Tantric written tradition is in its turn subdivided into nine 
other khandas: Pada, Mila, Uddhàra, Uttara, Brhaduttara, Kalpa, Samhita, 
Kalpaskandha and a mystical part called Anuttara; this theory is not answered 
by practice. The Original Tantras most often consist of a variable number of 
patalas (chapters); small texts (e.g. the NSA) sometimes lack such a division. 
The Jayadrathayāmala is divided into four satkas, each of them —in theory— 
consisting of about 6000 šlokas; these are subdivided into chapters. The NTS 


134 Upacāravišeseņa rājapatnīm vašam nayet | 
Pe rājānam japamātreņa balinà sakalam jagat || 
TĀ 36,7-9, a paraphrase of an “agama” quoted by Jayaratha on this place. 
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contains a Laukikadharma and four Sütras. Many older Tantras, as we saw, 
claim to be only parts of a larger tradition. 

The nomenclature of the division into chapters is much more varied in the 
Nibandhas. There are Kalpas, Paricchedas ''Sections", Prakāšas “Rays”, 
Ullāsas “Illuminations”, Tarangas “Waves”, and many others. A popular prin- 
ciple is that of adapting the term for “chapter” to the title of the whole work. 
Thus, the Mantraratnākara and Mantramahodadhi, two “Oceans of Mantras” 
are divided into "Waves"; the Sivarcanacandrika “Moonlight of Siva worship” 
into “Rays” ; the Saubhagyakalpadruma “‘Fabulous-Tree of Delight" into Skan- 
dha “Branches”; the Bhuvanešvarīkalpalatā “Wish-granting Creeper of Bhu- 
vanešvarī into Stabakas ““Bunches of Flowers’’6. 


136 For this method, see the classic article by L. Rwov, Les divisions dans les 


textes sanskrits, in IIJ, 1, 1957, p. 1-32, esp. on p. 26f. 


CHAPTER IT 
THE EARLY TRADITION 


In this chapter, attention will be paid to a number of early Saiva and Sakta 
Tantric texts!. In principle, there is no break between the Saiva Agamic litera- 
ture discussed elsewhere? and the early Saivatantras which are the subject of 
the present survey. As has been pointed out above (p. 7), the terms Agama 
and Tantra were interchangeable to some degree and it would scarcely do to 
try to isolate these types of Saiva literature from each other. 

And yet there are differences. The Saiva Agamas in the form in which they 
are handed down in overwhelming majority in the South of India, although 
bristling with Tantric elements, devote most of their attention to practical 
matters such as regular worship, temple construction and the installation of 
images; although in principle dealing with doctrine as well as practice, they 
served as guides to concrete ritual procedures and religious behaviour: they 
taught what devotees should do in order to please their Lord. The group of 
texts which are here called Saivatantras does not neglect ritual subjects butis 
much more inclined to describe topics belonging to metaphysical speculation 
and the devotee’s personal religious experience, his path to release from earthly 
bondage (or to the obtainment of supernatural faculties) by Tantric methods. 
This leads to greater independence of the texts from each other: in matters of 
speculation and secret traditions of emancipatory doctrine any teacher might 
try to establish and maintain his own position as authoritative. Typical in- 
stances of this tendency are furnished by the main representatives of the “Aga- 
masastra” regarded as highly venerable revelation by the Saiva philosophers 
of Kashmir in the last centuries of the first millennium A. D.: the Svacchanda- 
tantra, the Malinivijayatantra and the Netratantra’. In principle, the Kashmir 
Saivas also considered some of the Saiva Agamas, in particular their speculative 
(Jñāna) parts, as authoritative, but because they followed a non-dualist line 


1 For an interesting delimitation of Early Tantric literature, see V. V. DwrvEDA's 


list of eleven groups of **Pràcinatantras" in his Upodghata (Sanskrit Introductio 
to the SST, IV, p. 20f. o | De 


2 Gonna, MRL, p. 163f.—215. 

* See Gonpa, MRL, p. 202f, for a discussion. of these texts. We emphasize that 
their titles do not occur in the traditional lists of twent -eight Agamas; it should 
be noted, however, that some of the Upagamas of the Southern tradition occur in 
the lists of sixty-four Bhairavatantras. For the lists, see above, p. 14. 
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of thought they rejected those texts which represented a dualist or pluralist 
standpoint or tried to explain them in their own wayt. Besides, they were averse 
from over-emphasizing the ritual. The form of the Saivatantras seems also to 
have been more diversified than that of the Agamas. 

Another characteristic of “Northern” Saiva Tantric literature is the atten- 
Aion given in them to the notion of Sakti. Even where Siva is unambiguously 
referred to as the Supreme Deity and the only source and ruler of the universe, 
the cosmogonic process is in some way or other ascribed to one or more female 
manifestations called Sakti(s). The supreme reality is considered to be the union 
of Siva and Sakti (yāmala); there is a clear tendency to emphasize the impor- 
tance of the Sakti(s) as agents of creation and accessible representatives of the 
Unseen, and therefore much space is devoted to the propagation of her (their) 
mantras and worship. This increasing tendency to Saktism in the Saivatantras 
renders it very difficult to draw a line between “Saiva” and “Sākta” literature. 
Is, for instance, the Mālinīvijaya a Šaiva or a Šākta text? Both views might 
be defended. Therefore, in the present chapter no attempt has been made to 
separate the two denominations and their literature; this will perhaps be better 
possible after further concentration on this interesting body of texts. It should 
be remarked that what we possess nowadays is only a part, perhaps even a 
minor part, of the literature which must have been in existence. The texts 
preserved to us (often in only one manuscript) contain references to other Tan- 
tras, even to digests, which are probably lost for ever—although we can only 
be certain when the Nepalese archives and private collections have adequately 
been catalogued. Even the few texts which have been preserved are for the 
greater part as yet very imperfectly known. 

Before some of these Tantras are dealt with in detail, it should be noted that 
the Amrtegatantra, under which title a Ms. of 1200 A. D. appears in the Nepal 
Catalogue, is nothing else than the Netratantra in which Lord Siva occupies 
the central position in his quality of "Lord of the Fluid of Immortality" or 
“Conqueror of Death" (Mrtyufijaya). To the same tradition belongs the Ne- 
trajfiānārņava, a more recent work of considerable size* in 59 chapters. It pays 
ample attention to ritual subjects, in particular various kinds of initiation 
(chapters VII-X X); erection of cult images (X XII-X XVI); worship of deities 
(XXVII); the chapters are not always correctly numbered in the manuscript. 

The Nihévasatattvasamhita (NTS) is of great interest owing to form as well 
as to content. It is preserved in a Nepalese Ms. in "transitional Gupta" script 


4 GoNDA, MRL, p. 202, 211. 

5 Nepal Cat., I, p. LVII, 11, 125f. Ms. dated N.E. 320 and also called Mrtyuji- 
damrtīšavidhāna. There are 1335 slokas. The Ms. is listed in the NCC, I, 357, as 
Amrtegvaratantra. This title is also referred to by the Siddhanāgārjunakaksaputa 
(ed. Vidyasagar, p. 265) and by Dattātreyatantra 1,5. At least one pujavidht of god. 
Amrte$vara is also preserved (Nepal Cat., I, p. LVIII, 49). 

$ Ms. No. 5818 in the ASB; cf. RASB Cat., p. 19. The Ms. is not dated; there are 
3500 slokas. 
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which has probably been written, in our own opinion, not much earlier or later 
than A.D. 9007. Although the text therefore certainly belongs to a very early 
period of Saiva literature, its influence may have been limited. The title 
Ni(h)$vāsa occurs as one of the eighteen Rudrāgamas? and it is very well pos- 
sible that the text which we now possess is the original Nihśvāsa- Agama.’ For 
Kashmir Saivas, the Nih$vāsa was not a text of special veneration; Abhinava- 
gupta in his Tantrāloka twice refers to i09, but also in this case the identity 
of his source with the NTS is dubious. No commentaries or later monographs 
based on our text are known. Its Sanskrit is unidiomatic and the manuscript 
is unfortunately damaged. The size is considerable (about 4500 Slokas). The 
composition is remarkable: the text itself (fol.41a) connects its being a Samhita 
with the fact that it consists of four parts called Sütras: the Mūla-, Uttara-, 
Naya- and Guhyasiitra. These Sütras are of very unequal length. They are 
preceded by a Laukikadharma of four patalas in which rituals to be performed 
by or for the benefit of the laity (especially aristocrats) and the results gained 
by them are expounded. Here and there, the text breathes the sphere of the 
Agamas or of the Puranas, but at the same time it evidently moves away from 
them into a Tantric direction. 

The setting is provided by the sages Rcīka!! (interlocutor) and Matanga (nar- 
rator). The latter relates how in the Naimisa forest he is informed (in the com- 
pany of the other sages) of the initiation of Brahma and Visnu, and this leads 
them to a discussion of the question as to how initiation outside the Vedic 
tradition is possible. The question is posed to Nandin, Siva’s attendant, and 
he imparts to the Reis the Saiva revelation as it was communicated by Siva 


7 Nepal Cat., I, p. 137 (Ms. No. 277; 114 fol.). The Ms. always gives the title as 
Niévàsa- and this may have sense; on fol. 88a, the text is said to be nisvdsakdranam 
“the cause of holding the breath" ?. —H. P. SisTRr, Nepal Cat., I, p. LX XVII, con- 
sidered the Ms. to be perhaps a century older than that of the Pārame$varaT which 
is of A.D. 859. Also FAROUHAR, RLI, p. 200, and Bacom, Studies, p. 3f. and 93, 
placed it in the eighth cent. This seems too early, if we compare the sometimes older 
form of the letters in the Ms. of the ParamegvaraT and the situation in some relevant 
inscriptions. 

$ According to the Ajitāgama, Kriyāpāda 1,52, the Nihévasa was given by Siva 
to Dašārņa and by the latter to Sailasambhava (Parvati) as the third of the Rudrā- 
gamas. Acc. to the Mrgendragama, it is the second of the Rudrügaroas. — An inter- 
esting passage on the Up&gamas of the Nihévasa can be found in Ajitagama, Kr., 
° But the quotations from 'Nihévasa" found in the Saiva Siddhānta anthology 
Sataratnasamgraha by Umārarī (cf. Gonpa, MRL, p.213n.; ed. PANCHĀNAN 
SAsTRI in Avaton’s Tantrik Texts, vol. XXII; the quotations also in LAS, p. 70£.) 
do not seem to derive from the NTS; the Nihévasakarika, a Ms. of which is preserved 
in Madras (GONDA, o.c., p. 182), must also be different. 

10 TA 30, st. 77 and 81 (for variants to a prose Brahmavidyà communicated to 
the author by one of his gurus). A Nihšvāsatantra is quoted once in the Sivasütra- 
vimaršinī by K$em4Rāja (LAS, p. 73). 

1 On him cf. Rauravāgama, Vidyāpāda, 3,9 (ed. Buart, I, 1961, p. 7). 
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to his wife Pàrvati?. This literary procedure is typical of the intermediate po- 
sition of the NTS: the ancient sages still hold the clues of the narrative, but 
the Siva-Devi dialogue so characteristic of Sakta Tantric literature is already 
presented as the real occasion for the revelation. 


A survey of the contents of the NTS may follow. The first chapter of the Laukika- 
dharma after the introduction expounds the merits and good results of various 
ceremonies held on given days of the year, with special attention to ablutions 
of the Linga by which one obtains the results of several Vedic sacrifices. Gifts 
of flowers create varieties of supernatural powers (fol. 4f.). It is emphasized that 
Brahma and Visnu obtained Siva’s grace by worshipping his Linga. Ch. 2 con- 
tains the same subject and further discusses kinds of gifts. Ch. 3 is on tērthas and 
on worship on appointed days; and ch. 4 expounds Vedic dharma (rules of conduct 
for an orthodox brahman) which “opens the gate to Brahmā's heaven”; it con- 
tinues with adhyātmikam “wisdom of the Self": a short survey of Sāmkhya and 
Yoga, including a passage on the Pāšupatavrata consisting of a paraphrase of 
the PáSupatasütras!?. The chapter is rounded off by a description of the "pure 
way" (samsuddhadhvan) which contains a description of mystic cosmography. All 
this belongs to the Laukikadharma. A question after the Mantric way forms the 
transition to the Mūlasūtra. This succinct treatise contains eight short chapters 
(fol. 18b—23b) which deal with initiation into Šaiva esoterism and, in the frame- 
work of the preceding, with the ceremony of worship of Siva, followed by the 
fire-sacrifice. Siva is said to manifest himself in the form of the “Five Brahmās” 
(Tatpurusa, Aghora, Sadyojāta, V&madeva and Ī$āna) and worshipped with a 
famous series of five mantras!t. The chapters 6-8 of the Mülasütra discuss the 
mantric form of the fivefold Siva. 

The Uttarasūtra (fol. 23b-2928; five chapters) goes a step further by treating 
Siva’s evolutionary manifestation by means of ten Saktis and metaphysically 
expressed by ten categories (tattva).These are: prakrti, purusa, niyati, kala, maya, 
vidya, tsvara, sadāšīva, dehavyāpin and sakti (fol. 23b) ; the series is also character- 
ized as an adhvan (way to the goal). This is followed by an exposition of the origin 
of the letters and of the Saiva tradition (including an enumeration of the 28 
Agamas on fol. 24a). Then comes another short discussion of worship, homa and 
dīkgā accompanied by esoteric truths. The Nayasütra is somewhat larger (29a— 
41a), but contains only four chapters. It gives further particulars on the nature 
of the nine Tattvas (the ten mentioned above minus Sakti) and the corresponding 
letter symbols, of which the letter a is the most important. In ch. 1, special 
attention is paid to the kinds of fetters (pdsa). Ch. 2 includes a discussion of the 
four divine qualities dharma, jitāna, vairāgya and aisvarya; ch. 3, of the five ele- 
ments; ch. 4, of the pranava. 

The Guhyasütra is by far the longest (fol. 41a—113b). Its seventeen chapters 
contain a variety of subjects ranging from Purāņic description of worlds to man- 


12 The hymn to Siva in his eightfold manifestation uttered by Nandin on this 
occasion resembles a Balinese stuti (GOUDRIAAN and Hoovxaas, Stuti and Stava, 
No. 426). 

13 The contents are called Pāšupatavrata, Atimārga or Atyāšrama in the text; 
cf. ScnuLrz, Pāšupata, p. 115f.; M. Hara, in: IIJ, vol. 16, 1974, p. 59 (review of: 
Pāšupasūtram, trsl. H. CHAKRABORTI). 

14 TaittiriyaAranyaka 10,43—47; RauravaAg, Kriyāpāda, ch. II (ed. N.R. BHATT, 
p. 26), ete. Cf. J. VARENNE, La Maha Nārāyaņa Upanisad, vs. 277-286; BRUNNER, 
Somasgambhupaddhati, T, p. XX XIII. 
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tric esoterism. In several cases, subjects from the earlier parts of the work turn 
up again for more elaborate treatment, as the text itself admits at the beginning 
of ch. 4 (fol. 51a). A very interesting section in ch. 1 describes types of sādhakas 
and the deities they incarnate; thus is followed by a list of sacred places (siddhi- 
ksetra) and a description of the installation of the Linga in ch. 2. The third chap- 
ter contains a series of vratas (šmašāna, asidhāra etc.) and their results. A fresh 
description of types of dīksā and of cosmography (dešādhvan) is found in ch. 4 
and continued in the next three chapters; ch. 7 in the same frame also contains 
more particulars on the twenty-four categories and the guru tradition. Ch. 8 con- 
tains adhvayāga; ch. 9 concentrates on mantric secrets, i.a. the nature of Om, and 
communicates a lengthy Vyomavyāpimantra; the mastery of this mantra and 
other elements of mantraváda (among these, a special treatment of the mantras 
of the Five Brahmas) can be found in the next part of the work. Ch. 14 describes 
the relevant initiatory ceremony, with special regulations (kalpas) for each of 
the Five Brahmas separately, and specifications of the results. Then follow the 
Angas “Limbs” of the Five-Brahmā-formula and the Šaiva variety of the Savitri 
(ch. 15), and a few other mantras in the last two chapters which have the character 
of an appendix. 


The Nihsvasatattvasamhita evidently provides a link between the ordinary 
type of a “Dvaita” Saiva Agama and the esoteric Tantras. The esoteric and 
unorthodox character of much of its.contents renders it plausible that the text 
for this reason could not be accepted by the early Saiva Siddhanta. 

This would have been the right place to include a discussion of the Siraé- 
chedatantra which is mentioned as an early Saivatantra in the inscription of 
Sdok kak Thom!, but the original text has not been preserved. What we now 
possess are the Jayadrathayāmala and the Parātantra, both discussed further 
on in this survey; both ascribe themselves to the tradition of the Sira$cheda. 
As was pointed out above (p. 16), the Sanskrit texts mentioned in the Sdok 
kak Thom inscription probably belonged to the Vamasrotas. Unfortunately, 
this "Left" Saiva tradition is almost completely lost, so that we cannot decide 
if the worship of Siva’s four-headed manifestation of Tumburu (or of a single- 
headed Tumburu with four šaktis) with the exclusion of other revelations of 
this deity was characteristic for it. It was so at least for the only text of this 
group which seems to have survived, the Vīnāšikhatantra (VST), preserved in 
a presumably unique palm-leaf Ms. of considerable antiquity (about A.D. 
1200 ?):5. Tt is not a large text (there are 396 Slokas) nor a basic textbook be- 
cause it refers to the earlier works of the group (Sammohana, Nayottara, 
Sira$cheda; vs. 4) and gives the impression of touching a choice of subjects 


16 Ms. N atl. Archives Kathmandu No. 1-1076 [Saivatantra 171.— The Vinasi- 
khottara is an Upāgama of the YogajaAg. according to the “Table des Agama et 
des Upagama” in N.R. Brarr’s ed. of the RauravaAg., vol. I, 1961, facing p. XIX. 
The Ajitagama, Kriyāpāda, 1,62 (ed. N.R. Baart, 1964) also mentions the “Vina- 
khya with other texts as an Upāgama of the Yogaja. “ iņākhya” figures as No. 
45 in the lists of sixty-four Tantras in the NSA and the KulCT, and in the list given 


a T TUM ; and as No. 58 in JAvARATHA'S list (comm. on TA 1,18, from the 
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without exhausting them. It claims to be a "Yāmalatantra”, but the Siva- 
Sakti symbolism characteristic of the Yāmalas is not prominent here. The 
colophon at the end modestly says: “The Vīņāšikha, a Tantra of the Left". The 
text is devoted to a description of various particulars of the worship of Tum- 
buru and his four Saktis: Jaya, Vijaya, Ajità and Aparājitā. 


In Siva’s residence on the Kailāsa, Devi requests her husband to reveal the ‘five 
bijas and their esoteric secret form" (uttaram hrdayam). The Lord announces the 
explanation of the yāga (an initiatory ceremony) in the first place. The rituals 
involve the construction of a mandala of Tumburu and the Saktis (26f.) and the 
geometrical ordering (prastāra) of the letters of the alphabet in a square of 7 x 7 
sections (51f.) followed by the “extraction” (uddhāra) of the bijas from it. After 
a description of some preparatory measures (suddhis, nyāsa) the worship of the 
five deities in the mandala is superficially treated (94—118). Much more space is 
devoted to the description of special variants of this worship prompted by a new 
question of Devi. The “heart” of the five bījas and the connected procedures are 
explained with special emphasis on magical applications (151f.). Then follows an 
exposition of the kālataitva (a form of microcosmic mysticism) in 233f. The Sakti 
is present in the body provided with a fiery tube in the form of a tuft of hair 
(tejahšikhā, 251) at the upper end of which Siva resides: without doubt an early 
representation of the idea of Kundalini. In the same context the yogic nādīs 
(sugumņā etc.) are also mentioned. The supernatural application of these truths 
is told in 264f. The “‘hearts” again obtain attention in 310f.; meditation is re- 
commended on (the deity as?) a fiery column piercing upwards in the yogin’s body 
from the heart lotus; it is shaped like a woollen thread (unnatantu, read ūrņa- 
tantu) or the šikhā of a lute (?, vinasikha). This passage without doubt is the source 
of the title of the text. The treatise winds up with succinct mentioning of prepa- 
ration of mantras (mantrasamskāra), japa and homa}’. 


If the Vīņāšikha calls itself a “Yamalatantra’’, its title on the other hand 
suggests a connection with the Šikhās, a small group of generally lost early 
Tantras. Eight of these are enumerated by Jayaratha!$ (Bhairavi, Vind, Vina- 
mani, Sammoha, Damara, Atharvaka, Kabandha and Siraácheda), but the his- 
torical value of this series of titles is difficult to assess (Atharvaka suggests the 
Atharvašikhā-upanisad). There is a different and probably secondary list of 
Sikhàs in the Jayadrathayamala!. The curious title Sikha “Tuft of Hair" may 
have been due to two factors: 1. Sikh& as name of one of the six “Limbs” 
(Angas) of important mantras, each of which can be identified with a separate 
deity (for instance: Svacchanda, the Šikhā deity of the main mantra of Kubjika), 
and 2. the esoteric meaning of the word šikhā as “internal Sakti” as handed 
down in the Tantrāloka? and the Vīņāšikhatantra (vs. 354f.). But all this re- 
mains uncertain. At present we have no more than a few fragments of other 
Šikhās preserved in the Tantrāloka and Jayaratha’s commentary on it. They 


17 Vss. 349c-351b recur in the Balinese hymn collection as vss. 18 and 19 in No. 
450 of GOUDRIAAN and HoovxaaAs, Stuti and Stava. 

18 Comm. on TĀ 1,18 (list from the Srikanthi); the Šikhās are given as Nos. 
57—64. 

19 JY 1,41; cf. Bacca, Studies, p. 112. 

?0 E.g. in TA 6,22, quoting the Trisirobhairava. 
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are from the Nandišikhā (4 x) and the Bhargašikhā (5 x )4. There is only ten- 
uous evidence of the Kabandhašikhā, while the Vīņāšikhā is not quoted in the 
TA. The term for another Anga, Kavaca “Armour” is perhaps found in the 
title Kavacabhargava, a text quoted by Ramakantha in his Vrtti on the Mā- 
tangapāramešvarāgama??; this must be identical with the Kacabhargava quo- 
ted once by Abhinavagupta**. 

This is the place to refer to the Kalottaratantra, an undoubtedly old text 
which has often been quoted by Tantric authorities**. There are several recen- 
sions; two of these, 1300 and 700 šlokas respectively, preserved in Nepalese 
manuscripts*5. The subjects lie in the field of Saiva ritual and Siva-Sakti eso- 
terism. The larger or Brhat recension begins with special subjects from the 
ritual (rites of atonement, the rosary etc.), then discusses a great number of 
vratas connected with the ritual calendar and proceeds with some more esoteric 
subjects (doctrine of elements, the yogic nádis, the relation of the ācārya and 
the candidate for initiation, mysticism of the pranava). Several aspects of the 
worship of Siva (including ritual care of the dead) occupy a large part of the 
text; its later chapters are devoted to cosmology, supernatural powers and 
magical effects obtained by recitation of mantras and vidyās, especially those 
connected with Siva’s Five Faces. The interlocutors in this text are Siva and 
Kārttikeya (Skanda). There is also a Devīkālottarāgama which consists of only 
84 stanzas on Jijāna, esoteric wisdom destined for the yogin who strives after 
final release. The text is accompanied by a Vrtti by Nirafijanasiddha which 
according to its colophon was composed on the model of a commentary in 
Kannada (Karņātabhāsā) by Nirafijana’s guru. The text is probably of Vira- 
Šaiva provenance?$. 

The Sarvajūānottaratantra is without doubt one of the earliest preserved 
Šaivatantras?7. The interlocutors are again Šiva and Skanda. No originality is 


2 The Nandišikhā seems to have been divided into Satkas (TA 13,251); the 
Bhargašikhā is called Bhargāstakašikhākula in TĀ 32, 62. 

22 N. R. BHATT, ed. of Mātangapar. Ag., I, Vidyāpāda, Pondicherry 1977 (PIFI, 
56), Introd., p. XV. 

23 TA 23,6. Grout, Luce, p. 883, identifies Kacabhārgava and Bhargašikhā. 

24 TA 11,19, an equation of Siva’s Five Faces with the Five Elements; cf. Kā- 
lottaraT, fol. 211a and elsewhere. Other quotations by HEMĀDRI, Caturvargacintà- 
mani; RAGHUNANDANA, Smrtitattva, etc. 

25 For more particulars, see Nepal Cat., I, p. LIX, 9 and 96f. — A recension of 
350 šlokas has been edited by N.R. Buarr (PIFI, 61). 

26 Ed. G. KAVIRAJ, in Tantrasamgraha, II, Varanasi 1970 (p. 318-345) with the 
Vriti. Earlier edition from Hubli in Kannada characters, together with the Vatula, 
Süksma and ParameSvara Agamas. There is no reference to Mss. in Kavas, TSàh. 

27 Nepal Cat., I, p. LX XIVf. and 85f. The Ms. is very old, but incomplete; it 
may be provisionally put into the same period as that of the NTS or a little earlier, 
perhaps the ninth cent. A.D.—The Jiianapada has been edited from Devakottai 
in 1923 acc. to GNOLI, Luce, p. 889.—The title Sarvajfiàna occurs as No. 54 in the 
NSA list, as No. 51 in the KulCT list (Sarvajiiāānātmaka); LAKSMĪDHARA"S list in- 
cludes Sarvajfüiánottara as No. 53. l 
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claimed. At the very beginning there is a reference to the “Vathulatantra”’; 
our text claims to contain only the essence of the earlier tradition excerpted 
from the Sastras, just as the gods and Asuras took the Amrta from the Ocean 
of Milk??. The contents mainly concern the worship of Siva’s Five Faces includ- 
ing initiation into the Sivamandala, fire sacrifice, ritual ablution etc. There is 
also a description of the world (called adhvan; elsewhere, i. a. in the Svacchanda- 
tantra, we have the bhuvanadhvan) which belongs to the esoteric part of the 
tradition?9. Attention is also paid to yoga and reflection on the relation of Siva 
and the world (occurrence of the terms pašu, pü$a and pati, fol. 20f.). The 
method (upāya) of identification with the Siva-nature is in the first place the 
meditation on the individual Self as identical with the All and devoid of all 
representations (fol. 22f.); this leads to a discussion of the evolution of the 
Tattvas. After this, the text (on fol. 25f.) returns to ritual subjects: kinds of 
bathing, the Sivavrata, temple worship, the installation of the Linga, initiation, 
particulars about the kamandalu (ritual water-pot) and other items. 

The Tattvasadbhāva, according to its colophon, belongs to the Vidyāpītha 
of the Bhairavasrotas; it is ascribed to Šambhunātha. There seems to be only 
one Ms., dated A.D. 109731, The text might be identical with the Tantra- 
sadbhàva ascribed to Šambhunātha, quotations from which are found in 
Trika authors. Among these is an important fragment on the fourfold nature 
of the Kundalini32. A quotation from "Tantrasadbhàva" by Ksemaraja in his 
commentary on Netratantra 19,55 deals with demoniac females and might have 
been taken from the Kriyākālaguņottaratantra which also calls itself Tantra- 
sadbhāva (in 1, 10). 

Of a definitely later date and minor importance is the Lingārcanatantra 
which, as its title intimates, mainly treats of details of Linga worship. The 
colophon mentions Jiianaprakaga as a second title?3. 

An important but insufficiently preserved group of old Tantras is that com- 
monly known as the Yamalas.*4 The word yāmala has been used to denote the 


28 In the form Vātula, this title occurs as the fourth or the eighteenth of the 18 
Rudrāgamas. It may be that the reference to this title (samapte Vāthule tantre) 
implies nothing more than that the original tradition of the Rudragamas had been 
completed in the author's time. 

29 On the Ocean of Milk, cf. RO?ING, Amrtamanthana, p. 7; 15. 

30 A passage from fol. 13a on the need of caution in divulging secret wisdom is 
paraphrased in TA 23,20f. There are other quotations in the TA (4,248f.; 9,45; 
27,6; 28,231) and the Sataratnasamgraha. 

31 Nepal Cat., II, p. 113f. 

32 Quoted by JAYARATHA on TĀ 3,67, and by others. Cf. Papoux, Recherches, 
p. 112; LAS, p. 52f. 

33 There are 18 chs. and a little less than 1000 slokas. Most Mss. are from Bengal. 
Cf. RASB Cat., p. 216f.; CSC Cat., V, No. 83 (p. 85f.); Kavas, TSáh, p. 575. 

34 On the position of the Yāmalas in Tantric literature, cf. BAGCHI, Studies, p. 6; 
Baconr, in CHI, Vol. IV, 1956, p. 216f. 
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primeval blissful state of non-duality of Siva and Sakti?5, the ultimate goal for 
the Tantric sādhaka. A number of texts which described this state and taught 
the way to attain it were then characterized by the same doctrinal term. Al- 
though the label Yamala suggests a certain inner coherence of the group, it is 
difficult in practice to draw a line between these and some other old Tantric 
texts. In general, we can say that most Yamalas are (were) typical Bhairava- 
tantras characterized by the development of Šākta tendencies within Saivism36, 
but this does not hold good for all Yamalas in the same degree, while the process 
is not restricted to them. The Saktic influence may manifest itself in the much 
larger space devoted to the description of Saktis, their symbolism, their mantras 
and vidyās, but also in marginal traits such as the use of the Siva-Devi dialogue 
as a framework. One might hold that the Yamalas can be distinguished from 
the Sakta Tantras in this sense that the former texts in principle describe the 
bipolarity of Siva and Sakti, while the latter place a particular Sakti in the 
focus of attention; but this view cannot be strictly maintained. Some Kaula 
or Šākta Tantras indeed describe a bipolar Supreme Being or Essence, while 
a Sakti, even if described as a separate deity, has probably never been thought 
to be entirely devoid of a male partner. On the other hand, a Yamala could 
be considered a Kaula source by ancient authorities (e.g., the Brahmayāmala 
by Abhinavagupta). In any case, the subjects discussed in the Yàmalas as well 
as their tone markedly differ from (those of) the ordinary type of Saiva Agama 
(with perhaps the exception of the Pingalàmata). Nevertheless, the type of a 
Yāmala must be very old; the Vijfíánabhairavatantra? already considers itself 
to be an appendix to the Rudray&mala, and the same has been claimed for the 
Parātrimšikāss. Abhinavagupta in his Tantrāloka profusely paraphrases and 
refers to the Brahma- and Deviy&mala (but not to the Rudrayàmala); for him, 
they evidently occupied the position of venerable authorities. This suggests (but 
does not prove) that the origin of the Yāmalas lies in Kashmir or other regions 
of the North-West of the Indian subcontinent. The time of their origin is diffi- 
cult to assess. Their formative period in any case lies before A.D. 90029. 

In the ancient period, the current Yamalas seem to have borne the names 
of important deities. Abhinavagupta knew, besides the Brahma- and Deviyà- 


35 Cf. Daseurra, Obscure Cults, p. XXXV; TA 3,67f.; 3,234. 

86 Cf. the antithesis Yāmala—Ekavīra in the NT (8,57; 13,39) and in KSEMA- 
RÀJA's comment on SvT 9,47. 

87 On this text, see GONDA, MRL, p. 208f. 

38 Parātrimšikā, last sloka: ... ity etad Rudrayamalam. There is an interesting 
comment by ABHINAVAGUPTA on this place: "Rudrayāmala (is it called) because 
1t procures the result of the Rudrayāmala of {21/2 million Slokas . . .*. Cf. A. PA- 
DOUX, La Parātrīsikālaghuvrtti de ABHINAVAGUPTA (ed. and trsl. into French), Paris 
es Vs 38), p. 62 (different interpretation by PADOUx in his trsl. on p. 47; see 

o p. 8). 


3 Baccut, in CHI IV, p. 216£., assigns the Yāmalas to th : 
sixth and the ninth centuries. gn e period between the 
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malas, also the Skandayāmala (TA 28,430). This tradition was followed in the 
lists of eight Yamalas which occur here and there, in the first place in the 
Brahmayamala itself, then in Jayaratha’s list of sixty-four Tantras (as Nos. 
9-16), in the Tantracintāmaņi, and in Bhāskararāya's comment on the list of 
Tantras in the Nityasodasikarnava (the latter text contents itself with a general 
entry Fāmalāstakam). A schematical representation of some lists of Yāmalas 
may follow: 


Jayaratha BY Vidyānanda Tantracintāmaņi 

(on TĀ 1,18) (fol. 169a) (on NSA 1,15) (RASB Cat., p. 390f.) 
Brahma- Rudra- Brahma- Brahma- 

Visnu- Skanda- Visnu- Visnu- 

Svacchanda- Brahma- Rudra- Rudra- 

Ruru- Visnu- Jayadratha- Siddha- 

ee Yama- Skanda- Devi- 

Atharvana- Vayu- Umā- Umā- 

Rudra- Kubera- Laksmī- Candra- 

Vetāla- Indra- Gaņeša- Šakti- 


The late Samayācāratantra (fol. 8b) adds a list consisting of the Visņu-, 
Brahma-, Siva-, Sakti-, Ganapati-, Skanda-, Sürya- and Candra-y&malas. All 
the lists give the impression of having been largely made up theoretically. Al- 
most all known titles of Yàmalas are present in them”, but the occurrence of 
the Jayadrathayamala, an important and preserved source, in only one list is 
apt to arouse suspicion. Moreover, the Pingalamata which considers itself a part 
of the JayadrathaY., occurs as a separate text in Jayaratha’s same list of sixty- 
four Tantras (as No. 22); a Picubhairavi, perhaps identical with the preserved 
Picumata from the Brahmayāmala, figures there as No. 25. This complicated 
situation might lead to the supposition that ““Yamala” already at an early stage 
was used as a generic term which served as a locus of ascription or a general 
marker for related texts by which they could anchor themselves in ancient and 
venerable tradition. The Picu- and Pingalamata furnish early instances, and 
other titles of individual texts may have got lost under their generic designation 
as "Yāmala”. It is not impossible that Deviy&mala (or Umāy.) “Union with 
Devi" was originally the only genuine Yāmala title extant. 

lt is now necessary to have a look at a few preserved texts which label 
themselves as Yàmalas. One of the earliest and most important is certainly the 


40 A Vīrayāmala is quoted in Siva Upādhyāya's comm. on the VBT, vs. 138; of. 
LAS, p. 125; KAvIRAJ, TS&h, p. 604.—For the Krsņayāmala, see below, p. 109. 

41 The BY is the basic text (müla) of all Yàmalas according to the JY, ch. 41 
(Baccut, Studies, p. 112). 
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Brahmayamala+! or, more accurately, the Picumata from the Brahmayamala42, 
It is a large and old text; the best known manuscript dates from A.D. 1052 
and contains 101 chapters4?. The text itself must date from considerably before 
A.D. 1000 because it is often quoted by the Tantraloka (under both titles: 
Picumata and Brahmayāmala; it is not quite certain if these titles always refer 
to the same text). The contents consist of a startling variety of ritual and 
esoterical matters presented without serious attempts at systematization. 


After a dedicatory stanza in Sragdharà metre, Aghori requests Bhairava to give 
more information on the fourfold Pitha, the “descent” of the Tantras, the types 
of Bindu, the Nine Saktis and their different manifestations, and the question 
as to how to obtain siddhi by realization of the fundamental unity of existence; 
a siddhi which would also have to be accessible to women. The Lord (Iévara) 
begins his exposition with a reference to Srikantha as the person from whom he 
himself obtained the doctrine in former times. Ī$vara then communicated it to 
Devi but she divulged it without permission and was cursed to be incarnated in 
a Brahman family in Kanavira near Prayāga. The revelation was afterwards 
handed down to earth by way of the eight Bhairavas and the human sage Deva- 
datta of Odraf5. 

Chapter 2 (the chapters are very unequal in length) communicates the mantras 
of Aghori and of a number of secondary deities: the six Yogegis who issue from 
the Goddess’ “Limbs” (heart, head, crown or hair-tuft, armour, missile and eyes) 
and the eight Mothers who issue from the vowels. In ch. 3, we find particulars 
of a ninefold yàga associated with the Nine Saktis, and a detailed description of 
the construction of the eight cremation grounds (émasaánamandala) known also 
from Tantric Buddhism‘*. Chs. 4, 6 and 7 contain regulations on image worship; 
5, on yantras; 8 and 9, on meditation on goddesses for various supernatural re- 
sults; 10, on varieties of the Goddess’ mantra; 11, on the mantras of Bhairava 
(i.a., his “thrones” in the directions of the compass) and of the threefold Sakti; 
12, on nyāsa thereof; 13, on ninefold worship. Chapter 14 deals with the Yoginis 
and their worship; 15, with initiation into fearsome rites; 16, with flowers; 17, 
with the vidyācakra; 18, with japa; 19, with the bhautikacakra for specialized 
results; 20, with homa; 21, with nine vratas; 23, with the mantra of Mrtyumjaya; 


4% The title Brahmayāmala occurs only intermittently in the colophons from ch. 
27 onwards. Other generic names found in the colophons are (Mahā)Bhairavatantra 
and Dvādašasāhasraka. Only Picumata is almost ubiquitous in the 101 colophons; 
it would therefore be advisable to use this term as the title of our text. ‘“Picuvaktra” 
presides over the sixth Srotas acc. to Jayaratha on TA 28, 146f.—The text itself 
often refers to "Ucchusmatantra" and this title occurs once in the col. to ch. 36. 

^? Ms. No. 3-370/Saivatantra 129 in the Natl. Archives at Kathmandu, palm leaf, 
365 fol. Two other Mas. exist acc. to Nepal Cat., II, p. 61. 

44 Acc. to the PM, there were seven BY texts, associated with Durvāsas, Picu, 
Sarasvati, Jayadratha, Phetkāra, Raktā and Lampatā (PM, introductory ch., vs. 
44). Baccar, Studies, p. 102, estimates the present text at the eighth century.— 
For the quotations, cf. GNOLI, Luce, p. 884 and 888; PawpEY, Abhinavagupta, p. 
917; LAS, p. 93f. 

4 For more particulars, cf. BAGCHI, Studies, p. 102f. 

55 Cf. R.O. Meisezanī, Smaáünavidhi des Lüyi (textual criticism acc. to the 
Tibetan version of the commentary Sambarodaya by TATHĀGATAVAJRA), in Zen- 
tralasiatische Studien, 8, 1974, p. 9-127; Porr, Yoga en Yantra, p. 83f. 
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22 and 24, with guhyamria: rituals with alcohol and woman partners. The chapters 
25f. mainly treat of sacrificial ceremonies, and worship of (mantras of) various 
Saktis, i.a. of the Bhairava Kapālīša with his four main Saktis Raktā, Karālā, 
Candaksi and Mahocchusma (ch. 29); they return several times in the text and 
play an important role in the whole system; 33f. are on diksd and other relevant 
subjects; 39, on the currents of the tradition (Srotranirnaya). Then follows a 
series of minor subjects treated in small chapters; 45, on types of südhakas (also 
63, 91f.); 46£., on vira rituals. There is a break in the text; the beginning of ch. 
51^' gives a retrospect of the previous part and refers to the completion of the 
first satka. Devi then asks for the communication of a number of other subjects. 

The main topics treated in the second part are: yaníras (51; also 49); multi- 
coloured representations of manifestations of Bhairava and their Saktis (52—54); 
kulotpatti of the three Saktis, and their signs or symbols (chommādhikāra; 55 and 
73); sidhana of Aghori (57); particulars of the Yoginis (56, 58, 78); nature of the 
Bindu (59); particulars of the Saktis’ *periods" (rtu, 60f.); ritual with a corpse 
(kankālavrata, 62); minor rituals such as worship of Yaksinis for special siddhis 
(64f.); worship of Saktis (72); several bijas (T4f.); the Bhairava Heramba (76); 
Ardhanári$vara (77); minor deities (80f.); the Utphullamantra (82; this part is 
perhaps referred to by the TÀ as Utphullakamata). Ch. 84 is presented as the 
Uttarādhikāra in which a series of new questions is posed by Devi on problems 
of worship, cakras and yoga. Her husband answers by discussing i.a. linga worship 
(86); the Kūrmaprastāra, showing how Siva is present in man£ra form in the earth 
element (88); the internal cakras (89); yoga in the kula method (95f.); particulars 
on Kula (98f.); the method of fighting death (101). 


The Picumata is a typical representative of the Bhairava current in Saiva Tan- 
trism. It concentrates on the Bhairava manifestations of Siva and their Saktis 
and includes many details on the quest of perfection by means of fearsome and 
erotic rituals, of which one instance may be given (chapter X XIV, fol. 112a); 
it is also typical of the difficulties of interpretation which arise in a ritual 


context: 


"From here on I shall proclaim the Origin of the Water-of-Life of the Secret 
Circle (guhgyacakrümrta) ..., one should design a circular figure (cakra) of eight 
spokes; on the Eastern spoke the (first) sexless (letter, i.e. the 7) should come, on 
the Southern spoke, the second (the 7)... etc. ..., on the South-Eastern spoke, 
the first vowel (the a) ... etc. ...; outside, the fifth (vowel), and the others, all 
in due order ...; the (consonants), divided into the groups of gutturals ete., 
should come two by two in due order, on the Eastern confluence of nadis, while 
two of them (dvayor, translated as nominative) are standing on the front end of 
the nādīs (??); and the Lord of Dharma one should assign to the middle of the 
navel (or: to the central point of the nave, nabhimadhye) ; the Sakti of Wisdom 
(Jfidnasakti) should be added above these two (?) as the presiding deity of the 
circle. Having surrounded (her?) with a circular line, the experienced man should? 
lay down (another?) alphabet, beginning with the a, from the eastern spoke on- 
wards. In the part of the amrta (? mriavibhage ; the line is incomplete) this is known 
as the Sakti Circle. One should cause the Sakti (the human partner) to stay im- 
movable ... when she has been brought to excitement, she should be laid on the 


47 The colophon gives the number 49 and continues by giving numbers too low 
by two up till ch. 80. The reason is probably that chs. 49 and 51 both bear the title 


Yantrarnava. 
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glorious Sakti resting-place (pitha) . . .; the Sakti, who is in her monthly period 
... (text unclear) . . .; in the night, fasting, the experienced man should perform 
his individual ceremony ; having satisfied her with gifts ( tarpanam krtvà ), the pos- 
sessor of maniras (=the S&dhaka) should bring about excitement; having brought 
his Sakti to excitement, he should wash her generative organ; he should collect 
all the water, with the blood, into a vessel..." 


A closer study of the Picumata, although certainly not an easy task on ac- 
count of its cryptic ways of expression, rambling style and bad grammar, is 
necessary for a better insight into early Hindu Tantrism. A discussion of the 
several ascriptions to the “Brahmayamala”’ in existence can be dispensed with 
here*$. The text of this title, a manuscript of which is preserved at Calcutta‘, 
is different and treats of divination by means of mantras or cakras. The Pinga- 
làmata, which also pretends to be a part of the Brahmayāmala, will be discussed 
presently. 

Of the Deviyamala no text seems to be extant, but there are some quotations 
and references, especially in the Tantraloka but also in more recent sources such 
as the Vidyārņavatantra and the Tārābhaktisudhārņava and even in the nine- 
teenth-century commentary by Rameévara on the Parasuramakalpasiitra. It 
cannot be doubted that it represented an independent guru tradition held in 
honour by the Tantrics of Kashmir; the TĀ refers (in 22,31) to Téana&iva as 
the expounder of the Deviyamala. The many quotations in the TA give an 
idea of the subjects covered by this Yamala. For instance, the mantra and 
worship of Kālasamkargiņī were proclaimed in the first part or chapter of the 
Pāmarakayāga, a section of the DeviY. (TĀ 3,70; 15, 335). It was also con- 
sidered by Abhinavagupta to be an important source for the Trisülamandala 
in which the three Šaktis Para ( = Kālasamkarsiņī), Parāparā and Apar& were 
the main figures (TĀ 31,85f.). A substantial number of slokas are quoted from 
the same source by Jayaratha (on TA 28,390 f.) on the subject of the exposition 
of the sacred lore by ten gurus, incarnations of Rudra. It should, however, be 
noted that the DeviY. is not quoted by Abhinavagupta in the important chap- 
ter 29 of his Tantraloka which deals with the secret kula ritual. The DeviY.'s 
insistence on Kālasamkarsiņī might lead to the supposition that we have to do 
with a source of the Krama tradition, and this would be in tune with its teach- 
ing of the gradual access to Siva after death by means of ever higher worlds 
(TA 8,212). It is possible that the title Umāyāmala, found in a few lists of 
Yāmalas (see above), refers to the same texts. 

The title Jayadrathayāmala covers a few extensive manuscripts preserved 
in Nepal. According to the colophons, this Yamala contained 24.000 šlokas and 
was divided into four Satkas. It has been named after the epic hero Jayadratha, 
husband of Duryodhana’s sister; he won Siva’s grace after a period of asceticism 


48 Cf. Cat. Cat. I, p. 382 and II, p. 86. 
49 RASB No. 5892; Cat., p. 94; a text of about 1000 Slokas. 
50 C£. also the NCO, IT, p. 395, for references in other texts. 
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in Badarikā by the intervention of Parvati5!. The text claims to be the revela- 
tion imparted by Siva on that occasion. The four Satkas have been transmitted 
in manuscripts of very unequal age; only that which contains the fourth Satka 
is surmised to date from an early period, viz. the end of the twelfth or the 
beginning of the thirteenth century®2. According to its colophon, it belongs to 
the Vidyapitha of the Bhairavasrotas and to the Siragcheda. The impact of the 
latter term is not at all clear. Siraácheda is one of the four Tantras mentioned 
in Cambodia in A.D. 105253, but it is most doubtful if the Jayadrathay&mala 
or a part of it is involved. The fourth Satka is concerned with the worship of 
manifestations of Kali in a cakra called Rabini (Rāviņī) and definitely belongs 
to the krama or kula of that deity (elsewhere called the Uttarāmnāya). It seems 
rather improbable that this is one of the oldest Tantras, but further research 
into the text is necessary before a more definite standpoint can be taken. The 
same holds good in the case of the other quarters of this Yāmala which are 
handed down in relatively recent manuscripts. The first Satka** is devoted to 
Kālasamkarsiņī whose worship it describes in fifty chapters. A few of these (35, 
36, 41), discussed by Bagchi, contain information on the Tantric tradition, i.a. 
a fivefold division of the Šāstra (into Laukika, Vaidika, Adhyātma, Atimārga 
and Ārņava) related to the doctrine of the Nih$vàsstattvasamhitàa55. The second 
Satka®6 contains particulars on the mantras of a great number of deities, usually 
forms of Kālasamkarsiņī (the first 24) or Kali. In the colophon it bears a second 
title Mahakalikatantra. The Ms. is incomplete; it begins in the middle of the 
discussion of a series of "banners" in the eight directions of the compass?7. 
Satka three®’, at last, contains a variety of subjects ordered in Cakras of deities: 
Trailokyadamara, Cakre$vari, Ghoratara (including a 24-fold dīksā) and Yo- 


gini(s). In a passage at the end quoted by Bagchi the title is repeatedly given 


51 SORENSEN, Index, p. 357f.; cf. also BAaonr, Studies, p. 8. 

52 Bacca, Studies, p. 114. This Ms. is not described in the Nepal Cat. It may 
have come from Kanauj because it mentions the famous king JAYACANDRA who 
ruled there in the second half of the twelfth cent. (he was slain in a battle with 
Muslim forces in 1194 A. D.: A.K. SRIVASTAVA, The Life and Times of Kurs-vp-DrN 
ĀTBAK, Gorakhpur 1972, p. 71f.). 

53 See above, n. 109 to Ch. 1. Cf. also BAccnr, Studies, p. 9, and below, p. 77 
(the Paratantra). 

54 Nepal Cat., II, p. 1f.; BAacnr, Studies, p. 110f. The Ms. dates from N.S. 843 = 
1723 A.D. and is apparently complete. 

55 NTS, Laukikadharma, 1, 21. The Arnava mentioned in the JY may refer to 
the Kulārņava (not the KT) mentioned as a tradition in the concluding part of 
Satka II (Nepal Cat., I, p. 176). 

56 Ms. dated N.S. 762 21642 A.D. Nepal Cat., I, p. 175f.; Baccu, Studies, p. 
112f., where the numbers of the chs. are incorrectly reproduced. 

5? The deity of the banner of the Wind is Jhankàrabhairavi; cf. Jnankesvari, n. 
15 to Ch. IV below. 

58 The Ms. is not mentioned in the Nepal Cat. but shortly discussed by Baccnr, 
Studies, p. 113. It is estimated at the seventeenth cent. and seems to contain 39 
chapters. 
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as Širašcheda(tantra). The general verdict should be that even if these Satkas 
of the Jayadrathayimala would prove not to belong to the oldest tradition, 
they in any case contain interesting information on the worship and mantras 
on a host of Tantric deities, especially of Kālīs?. 

The Pingalamata® claims to belong to the same tradition, but in reality this 
is a text of very different character. It is not impossible that the designation 
as Pingalāmata is only due to the fact that the text has the form of an inter- 
rogation of Bhairava by Pingala (we learn nothing of her from the text); the 
other title borne by it, Pratisthākalpa, gives a better idea of the contents. In 
an introduction called Vyākhyāprakaraņa “Guide to Exegesis” which was 
probably added afterwards, the position of the text in the tradition is stated 
with meticulous care. We learn that the Pingalàmata belongs to the Jayadra- 
thādhikāra and follows (anuyāti) the Brahmayāmala. The Jayadratha is said 
to be one of the seven Tantras which do so. The Jayadratha itself again consists 
of seven Sütras; a statement completely at variance with the textual composi- 
tion of the preserved manuscripts of the Jayadrathayamala. Besides, the intro- 
duction mentions Srikantha as the author. The text as we have it is almost 
completely absorbed in a detailed description of the construction and inaugura- 
tion of the Sivalinga in both the “manifest” and “unmanifest” formst%a; it also 
treats of Šaiva images and temple construction. Šākta tendencies are almost 
completely absent. This devotion to Saiva temple ritual is most remarkable in 
a text of a decidedly Tantric milieu. It must have served as a handbook for 
Sthapakas (religious functionaries responsible for the correct execution of the 
construction and ritual inauguration of temples and images) of a Saiva school 
of Northern India. The subject is discussed methodically in a style known from 
the Saiva Agamas (but the author insists on Advaita in chapter XIX, fol. 112a). 
Chapter I treats of the officiants, especially the ācārya and sddhaka; TI and IV 
(beginning) of the collection of materials; ITI, of the Mukhalinga; IV, of images 
of Saiva deities. The short ehapter V is on painting; VI, on forms of the pedestal, 
with special attention to magical results of the varieties; VITf., on temple con- 
struction, including the Vastucakra (ceremonial ground plan) in VIII; IX and 
X deal with private buildings. The following chapters concentrate on inaugura- 
tion of Lingas and other objects of worship; XVIII on the erection of banners; 
XX1 on pavitrārohaņa; XXIV gives information on types of sddhakas. 


59 An apocryphal J ayadrathayámala (called Uttaragatka) treats of the worship 
of Bagala (RASB, No. 5893; Cat., p. 95f.). Some other tracts on Bagalà ascribe 
themselves to the JY: NCC, VII, p. 178. 

* Ms. dated N.S. 294=A.D. 1174 (No. 3-376/Saivatantra 113 in the Natl. Ar- 
chives at Kathmandu). Its size may be estimated at about 3750 $lokas (4200 acc. 
to H. P. SASTRI, Nepal Cat., TI, p. 69; the text itself gives the figure 8000 for the 
Kāmarūpi part). Cf. also Baccut, Studies, p. 105f., for a discussion of the first pages 
of the text.—The Pingalātantra occurs as the 27th title in the list of the ATV. 


e Of. H. BRUNNER, Analyse du Kiraņāgama, JA 253, 1965, p. 309-328, on p. 
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The Rudrayāmala is perhaps the most mysterious of all Yāmalas. It is en- 
countered everywhere, yet always vanishes after closer inspection. It is even 
uncertain if an original Rudrayāmala ever existed, despite the fact that the 
title figures in all old lists of Yāmalas. More than fifty texts adorn themselves 
with this generic designation beside their own title (type: “text X from the 
Rudray&mala")8:, but a “Rudrayamala” without more is not found or clearly 
apocryphal. The practice must have set in early; the first instance is perhaps 
furnished by the Parātrimšikā and its example was followed by the Vijfiàna- 
bhairava which calls itself ““Rudrayamaliya”. Other works joined these worthy 
predecessors, so that the Rudrayāmala developed into the foremost locus of 
ascription in Hindu Tantric literature. 

The text which is most often credited with being the Rudrayāmala proper, 
the Uttaratantra, is certainly much later than the period in which the old 
Yāmala literature flourished®2. Arguments for its lateness are: its preoccupation 
with the yogic cakras in a developed variety (26,53f.) and with the three bhávas 
or mental dispositions (1,133f.; 1,204f.; ch. IT; chs. VIf.), topics scarcely no- 
ticed by the older Yàmalas; the mentioning of Manasā (1,98) and of Kālakūta 
(1,105; Calcutta?); dependence on the Kularnava (e.g. in 1,158f.); the occur- 
rence of mantras of Krsna, a feature which may point to neo-Vaisnava in- 
fluence; Kumārīpūjā (6,80f.); use of the term vayavi for the Kundalini (15,6 
and elsewhere); enumeration of the five Makāras (17, 160); types of Hathayoga 
(net? etc.; chs. X X XIVf.; LIV)®. In general, the Uttaratantra can be characte- 
rized as a typical Kaula text, presumably hailing from Bengal, a kind of hand- 
book on individualistic sidhand, especially Kundaliniyoga. The subject is ex- 
plained by Devi (Anandabhairavi) to her husband, a situation which would be 
hardly thinkable in an early Yamala text. The Sanskrit is somewhat peculiar, 
but by no means worse than in some other texts of its kind. On several places 
in the text, Stotras are interposed within the didactic mainstream; non-sloka 
metres often occur, especially in the latter part of the work. The first chapter 
contains a catalogue of Tantric deities (i.e. mantras) and general pronounce- 
ments on different topics with special emphasis on the three Bhavas, the human 
situation (partly parallel to the first chapter of the Kularnava) and the exalted 
position of the guru. The latter subject is continued in chapter II, from where 


61 There are, e.g., 51 ascriptions in the Jammu Cat., p. 234f.; 29 in the RASB 
Cat., Nos. 5862—5890. Among the texts which ascribe themselves to the RY are the 
Kālikāpurāņa, Devirahasya, Rasārņavakalpa, Ayodhyāmāhātmya, Meghamālā, 
Sūryapatala, Sasthīvidyāprašamsā (Ms. of A. D. 1359, see Nepal Cat., II, p. 23), ete. 
etc. 

62 Ed. J. VIDYASAGAR and his sons, Calcutta 31937 (66 chs.); ed. from the Va- 
rendra Anusandhana Samiti, Calcutta 1895 (Bengali char.). Acc. to BEARATI, Tan- 
tric Tradition, p. 307, there exists a commentary Saptadhātunirūpaņa by BHARA- 
VANANDA. For the Mss., cf. KAvrRAJ, TSàh, p. 561f.; Orissa Cat., Suppl., No. 52; 
Nepal Cat., II, p. 126. 

63 Also PANDEY, Abhinavagupta, p. 554; Baccut, in CHI, IV, p. 217, and GONDA, 
MRL, p. 208, are of opinion that the Uttaratantra is a relatively late text. 
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we quote a passage (2, 107f.) on the qualities which may be expected in a female 


uru: 
i “Righteous, and of good conduct she should be, devoted to her guru, in command 
of her senses; knowing the essential meaning of all mantras, of good character, 
prone to worship; provided with all required characteristics, good in recitation, 
of lotus-like eyes; in possession of jewels and ornaments . XL peaceful, of good 
family (or: belonging to the Kula cirele), born of good family, moon-faced pnis 
guru-like in appearance, able to grant final release, an explainer of Siva wisdom; 

(in short) ft to be a guru. A widow should be avoided.” 

The description of preparatory ritual for initiation begins in chapter II and 
is continued in the next chapters. Chapter VIIf. contains ritual duties specified 
for the three Bhāvas; the worship of young girls (associated with the "divine" 
disposition) receives special attention. From XII onwards, attention is directed 
more and more to the yogic Cakras (although XXI is on the "heroic" disposi- 
tion), for the meditation on which a detailed and balanced system is worked 
out. Some of these Cakras are associated with the Vedas (chapter XV f.). 

There is also an Anuttaratantra “from the Rudray&mala", a rare text of 
modest size**, in which Siva again plays his familiar role as speaker. The 
Sanskrit is awkward, but the text may contain some old material; thus, chapter 
VII deals with the division of mantras into five "currents" known from the 
early Saivatantras. 

Much need not be said on the other titles of Yàmalas which have been trans- 
mitted. A Vigņuyāmala is quoted once in the Spandapradīpikāt5, but the few 
extant manuscripts which bear this title seem to be of specialized works of 
relatively recent date. The Grahayāmala, of which a score of manuscripts is 
known, is a monograph in 18 chapters on the worship of planets and relevant 
ritual. 

We are far from possessing all early Hindu Tantric sources. Many texts may 
have disappeared without a trace; others are known only from quotations and 
references. A good number of scriptural authorities are brought to the fore in 
the Tantrāloka, so that their existence before A.D. 1000 is certain. At least 
those which seem to have been the most important (judging from the number 
of references) deserve mentioning on this place. The Anandagahvara or Ananda- 
Sasana was considered by Abbinavagupta as authoritative especially on non- 
human existences due to the effects of karman*s ; the Diksottara is quoted on 
details of initiatory rituals, i.a. (TA 24,17 f) on a ceremony of offering the 


64 There are 900 glokas and 77 folia in the Ms., RASB No. 5862. The numbering 
of the chapters is out of order. Ch. VII ends on fol. 26 b, and no colophons to chap- 
ters are to be found before the last one which reads: “Here ends the fifth chapter 
in the Rudrayámala". 

6 LAS, p. 125. There are several quotations in later texts.—For Mss. called 
Visnuy&mala, cf. KAVIRAJ, TSah, p. 600. 

$6 TĀ 8,40f.; 16, 65f.; 13,354. There are other quotations of this text in the TA. 
For the exact text-places, see GNOLI, Luce, Appendice XIII (also for the texts 
discussed next). The list of quotations in the LAS is far from exhaustive. 
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senses to the five deities Brahma, Visnu, Rudra, Iévara and Sadāšiva; quota- 
tions from the Haidara(tantra?) are restricted to ch. 28 of the TA; the Nisacara 
or Nišātana is often referred to, i.a. on the three bases of wisdom and on the 
nature of doubt (TA 13,197; translated from the quotation in Jayaratha’s 
comm.): 

""This wisdom has three bases: the Self, the Seripture and the Guru's mouth. 

Obtaining it from the Self (svopalabdhih) is foremost; it enables one to cross the 

ocean of deliberation. From deliberation arises doubt; this phenomenon of doubt 

is coneretely manifested in bondage (bandharüpini); no other form of bondage 
is known except doubt born from deliberation; for one who is haunted by the 
torment of deliberation, the supreme destination is impossible to reach. Doubt 
is taught to be fivefold: doubt about (the effectivity of) mantras, about oneself 
(the Self?), about ritual objects, about the elements (? bhüta), and about divine 
work (divyakarma). The last kind is the most serious. (Besides these five,) doubt 
about the tattvas (categories of existence?) is taught to be the most serious. I shall 
explain this sixfold (doubt), in order that Thou shalt obtain release". 
The same subject is treated in other quotations from the Nišācāra (e.g., TA 
14,43f.), and the Sarvavira(tantra); the latter authority is quoted elsewhere 
(TÀ 4,54) on methods for obtaining superior insight. 

Of many texts, the adherence to the Kula standpoint appears from the fact 
that they have been referred to in the twenty-ninth chapter of the Tantraloka 
which deals with secret (Kula) ritual. An important place among these is held 
by the Trisirobhairava (or Trisirahšāstra, Trisiromata etc.) with thirty-three 
quotations and references in the Tantraloka and its commentary (three of them 
in ch. 29). It had the outward form of a questioning of Siva by Devi. The 
quotations are from a variety of subjects a description of which would go too 
far on this place; especially interesting are passages on dnavopüya (yogic con- 
centration on the way to divinity within the own body; in TA, ch. 5, e.g. vss. 
86-94), and on the trišūlamanņģala (TA, ch. 31, 101—131). Other important 
sources for Abhinavagupta were the Yogasamcāra (TA 29,82f.: kinds of japa; 
29,150f.: bhagamandala; etc.) ; the Vīrāvali(kula or -bhairava); the Ratnamala 
(Jayaratha: Kularatnamala) which serves as an authority for the ritual of pa- 
vitrārohaņa (28,112f.) and on Kaula forms of initiation (29,192f. and else- 
where); the Madhavakula (important quotation on Kula form of worship, TA 
29,55f.; ete.); the Urmimahakula or Ūrmišāstra (long quotation by Jayaratha 
on TA 28,53 on special kinds of pūjā); and the Gamašāstra (e.g., TA 16, 285f. 
on the identity of mantra with pure consciousness). The Kulakrīdāvatāra is 
lengthily quoted by Jayaratha on the legendary Kula tradition (on TA 29, 39). 

All of these can probably be characterized as early Kula sources. Besides, 
the expounders of the Krama method were also active as writers*$. We find 


67 Several other titles are omitted here; we refer again to GNOLI, Luce, Appendice 
XIII. 

68 For the literary production of the Krama school, cf. PANDEY, Abhinavagupta, 
p. 467-488; Rasrocī, Krama Tantricism, p. 82-248, who removes a few texts from 
the list but adds many others. 
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references to the anonymous works Kramasadbhava, Krāmasiddhi and Kramo- 
daya; they are guoted several times in Mahesvarananda’s Mabàrthamafijari, 
itself an exposition of this system®. In his early period, Abhinavagupta wrote 
the Kramakeli as a commentary on a Kramastotra. The Mahānayaprakāša has 
been preserved in a Sanskrit and a Kashmiri version (the latter was written 
by Sitikantha at the end of the twelfth century)”. The often quoted Cidga- 
ganacandrikà by Srivatsa is a commentary on a Kramastotra ascribed to Si- 
ddhanatha'!. The exact position of the Krama system within the Kashmir tra- 
dition and its relation to Kula are, however, difficult to assess.72 

One of the early varieties of the Kula system must have been the Yoginikaula 
school which was allegedly founded by Matsyendran&tha; its early development 
is said to have taken place in Assam and Bengal”3. The Tantrāloka (7,40f.) once 
refers to a text of that title (also Jayaratha on TA 7,5f.), but that text differred 
from the main work ascribed to Matsyendranatha: the Kaulajiiānanirņaya or 
Mahakaulajfianavinirnaya (KJN). This is a text of about 700 stanzas, incom- 
pletely transmitted (of the first chapter only two stanzas are left) in a Nepalese 
Ms. of perhaps the middle of the eleventh century”. It is difficult to judge the 
value of the tradition which ascribes the work to Matsyendran&tha and its 
origin to Candradvipa (col to ch. 8; does Candradvipa refer to a region in 
Eastern Bengal?); the most probable hypothesis is that we have here a collec- 
tion of early doctrinal and ritual viewpoints of that branch of Kaula tradition 
which associated its origin with the legendary yogin and wonderworker of that 
name. In the 24 chapters of the text, several subjects which are of importance 
for the Kaula adept have been succinctly treated. The language is incorrect and 
the exposition is often unclear; the matter is presented by Bhairava to Devi 
in such a way that non-initiates who lack the assistance of a guru are left in 


$9 For this text, see GONDA, MRL, p. 286. 

70 This date is proposed by PANDEY, Abhinavagupta, p. 480; cf. Rastoar, Krama 
Tantricism, p. 479f. Grierson dates the text in the fifteenth cent.: Œ. Grierson, 
The Language of the Mahānayaprakāša. An Examination of Kashmiri as Written 
in the Fifteenth Century, Calcutta 1929, in: Memoirs of the As. Soc. of Bengal, XI, 
p- 73-130.—The Skt. text quoted in the MM was edited by K. Sampasrva SAsTRI, 
Trivandrum 1937 (TrSS, No. 130), ace. to RASTOGI, 0.¢., p. 257. 

^t RAsrOGr, Krama Tantricism, P- 180; 195f.; 257; ed. LRIVIERAMA Tirta, Cal- 
cutta 1936 (Tantrik Texts, XX). 

For the meanings of “Krama”, cf. Rastocr, Krama Tantricism, p. 10f.; for 
some characteristics of the system; the same, p. 45f. RASTOGI seems to lay too much 
emphasis on the Krama school as a separate entity. We are inclined to think of a 
method of initiation or self-realization which could be followed by adherents of the 
Kula viewpoint. 

73 Baccut, ed. KIN, Introduction. 

7 Ed. P.Cz. Baccu, "Kaulajūānanirņaya and Some Minor Texts of the School 
of Matsyendranàtha", Calcutta 1934 (Cale. Skt. Ser., ITI). On the date of the Ms., 
see Baccut’s Introd., p. 1f.; the Ms. was characterized by H.P. SASTRI as written 


in Transitional Gupta script and placed by him in the middle of the ninth cent.; 
cf. Nepal Cat., TI, p. XVIIIf.; 32f. 
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the dark. As may be expected from a text associated with Matsyendra, the 
exposition of yoga is a central theme. The yogic adept should realize the cosmic 
processes of creation and dissolution within his own psycho-physical system. 
Many technical expressions are left unexplained or are paraphrased by others 
of the same kind. After short expositions of the internal, yogic processes of 
creation (chapter I, lost) and dissolution, the internal Linga is treated in chapter 
III as the means by which existence “goes towards its dissolution" (layam gac- 
chati, an explicative "etymology”). The Linga itself consists of a series of lotus- 
like mandalas of different numbers of petals. The supreme deity resides in the 
highest or nirafijana lotus. The worship of external Lingas is characteristic of 
the uninitiated (pašu) who are unqualified for the realization of the truths 
the Kula. The internal Linga is worshipped with mental flowers: non-violence, 
mastery of the senses, and so on. 
“This is the description of the Linga of the body, a Kula teaching; he whose 
concentration (vāsanā) is on the body has a share in the Kula tradition; he whose 
concentration is on the outside world is an animal-like being coloured by passion”. 
(KIN 3,29f.) 
In the next chapters, attention is focused on the exercise of supernatural pow- 
ers, especially the conquering of death (chapters V, VI, XVIf.; VIL); on the 
nature of the soul (VI); the different classes of Saktis and their worship (VIII); 
worship of Gurus and Yoginis (IX); meditation on bijas and their results (X); 
ritual food (caru) prepared from the five purifying objects in their Kula variety 
(XI); and some minor subjects relating to ritual behaviour (XII and XIII). The 
relatively long fourteenth chapter gives a survey of psycho-physieal practices 
of Kaula yoga. The description, important in principle, is hampered by the 
author's habit to content himself with casual allusions; the resulting siddhis 
obtain most of the space. 
“Now I shall proclaim a supreme and most exalted secret... being in the series 
of letters which [is located at the height of] the forehead, in the middle of the 
fontanelle—the heroic adept should practise? constant experimentation and 
avoid the vulgar way of life; he becomes an agent of creation and destruction... 
free from old age and death, and the eternal favourite of the Yoginis . . ." (KJN 
14, 71f.). 
The same approach is continued in the remaining part of the work, which i.a. 
deals with pifhas (esp. Candradvipa); Bhairava’s incarnation as a fisherman in 
which quality he regained the Kula lore from within a fish which had swallowed 
it on a former occasion (16,27 f.); Kaula rituals and yogic exercises; incarnations 
of Yoginis and the behaviour of à Kaula towards them (X XIII). In short, this 
mysterious treatise is characterized by the combination of a decidedly Kaula 
standpoint with an emphasis on practices associated with the siddhas: the de- 
velopment of yogie methods of countering the symptoms of old age, disease and 
death. 


75 Text: abhyāsāt, read as abhyaset. 
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A short text from the same milieu is the Akulaviratantra, a collection of 
statements on Tantric yoga; it is also ascribed to Matsyendranatha (called Mī- 
nanātha in one of the two Mss.)’6. One Ms., of 91 $lokas, bears the colophon: 
“thus, in the revelation of the great and revered Minanatha, the first chapter 
called Akulavira". The second Ms. (142 &lokas) refers to the completion of the 
Akulavira “obtained by the grace of the Yoginis in the location of Kàmarüpa 
revealed by the reverend Macchendra”. Even shorter is the Kulanandatantra 
which deals with the obtainment of siddhis by meditation on the internal power 
centres". A similar, but considerably longer, text is the Akulagamatantra alias 
Yogasárasamuccaya'?. 

A characteristic of the Kula tradition is the division of its deities and mantras 
according to Amnayas (see above, p. 17), usually oriented towards the direc- 
tions of the compass. Within this system, the Sakta school which grew around 
the worship and symbolism of the Great Goddess in her manifestation as Ku- 
bjikā “the Curved One”? possesses a clear identity; it regularly occupies the 
Western position as the Pagcimamnaya. The sect dates back to the eleventh 
century at the latest, and very probably existed already in a somewhat earlier 
period. In the course of the centuries it produced a considerable literature, al- 
though it seems to be non-existent at present*. In its speculation, the school 
shows close affinities with the Kashmir tradition; the manuscripts of its texts 
were usually recovered from Nepal. The supposition is therefore warranted that 
the sect was originally located in the Himalayan region: Kashmir, Nepal, or 
somewhere between®!. Its most important literary product is the Kubjikāmata- 
tantra which exists in several versions. The basic version (KMT) seems to be 
that of about 3500 šlokas; it exists in several manuscripts and has been con- 
sidered one of the oldest Tantras®2. In the colophons, it is styled the Kulāli- 
kāmnāya "Tradition of the Potters”. Its linguistic position is not far removed 
from that of the Yamalas; the language is incorrect, the style uncultured. The 


76 Ed. P.C. BAccnr in his edition of the KJN (above, n. 74), on p. 84-106. The 
second Ms. is estimated by Bacout on palaeographical grounds at about the thir- 
teenth cent. 

?? Ed. Baccm in the ed. of the KJN, p. 107-113. The single Ms. dates from the 
fourteenth or fifteenth cent. (BAGCEI, o.c., p. 2). 

78 There are five Mss. according to the NCO, I, p. 8, which does not mention a 
Nepalese Ms. referred to by Baccut, Introd. to the KJN, p- 61. None of the Mss. 
seems to be older than the seventeenth cent. 

?? Not: “the Humpbacked One” (a point made by J. A. ScHoTERMAN in a lecture 
before the Dutch Oriental Society at Leiden in 1977). 

80 Cf. Reawr, Medieval Nepal, II, p. 585f. 

*! Cf. van Kooy, Guptahandschrift, p. 888. Some details point to Konkana as 
the place of origin, at least of one or more of its earliest gurus: SCHOTERMAN, Re- 
marks, p. 934. 

8° FARQUHAR, RLI, p. 199; 354, following H.P. SAsTRI. This dating rests on false 
grounds; cf. van Kooy, Guptahandschrift. 
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manuscript tradition abounds in deviating readings and a critical edition is 
absolutely necessary before reliable philological judgments can be given$?. 

The first two chapters of the Kubjikāmatatantra and the beginning of the 
third chapter contain a legendary setting: the origin of the Malini, a particular 
secret "female" sequence of the letters of the alphabet and a “womb” of man- 
tras, conceived of as a re-creation of Devi out of Siva’s body. The god reveals 
himself to her as the usual “male” arrangement of letters (Sabdarasi); a quarrel 
arises about their relative primacy*: 


“In this way, Rudra’s Sakti was capably created by the Self-born One by means 
of the letter-syllables which originated from His own body; she is characterized 
by the na as first letter-syllable and the pha as the last one. Being born, the 
Goddess, made up from all syllables, provided with all her characteristics, of great 
fiery energy, stood before the Fearsome One. Malini spoke: ‘Who are you?’ ‘Iam 
the God’. ‘For what did you come here?’ "O Goddess, don’t you know me? By 
whom have you been created? You have been engendered by me, Dear One, in 
order to incarnate Myself in a playful creative activity’. By whom have you been 
created? Tell me, O Fearsome One’. ‘I am the series of letter-syllables, my dear, 
Self-born, the Lord of the world; you have been begotten by Me by means of 
the basic syllables born from My body. You, Rudra’s Sakti, are therefore called 
"Row of Heroes" (virdvali)’. Malini, enraged, spoke to him: ‘Am I begotten by 
means of letter-syllables born from your own body? Here, take your letters back!’ 
and, stretching out the row of letters ...(?) she assumed her original form of 
basic syllables and went asleep in her eternal coiled shape (amrtakundali). The 
Lord of Gods was perplexed in mind: "Where have all the letters gone to?’...” 


After this, Malini manifests herself in the iconographical form of Kubjika 
(chapter IT; no clear description is given); she visits a number of Pithas all over 
India and establishes her worship on these places. The text soon turns to other 
matters, in the first place to a discourse on the qualities of the guru (chapter 
III). More or less technical aspects of the mantra lore of the sect follow in the 
next chapters: the Gahvaramālinī (secret geometrical arrangement of the Mā- 
lini); the method of combining Malini and Šabdarāši in the Umāmāhešvara- 
cakra$5; regulations for japa, ete. A discussion of the most important mudrās 
follows in chapter VI (st. 26f.) which also contains some remarks on the nature 
of the Sakti. From the seventh chapter onwards, the mantras and. manifesta- 
tions of Kubjikà are the main topic. The main manira (called Samayamantra; 
it consists of 32 syllables89) possesses six "limbs" (aga); much attention is paid 
to their presiding deities, the six Dütis. The god of the third Anga, the Top- 


83 A critical edition by J.A. SCHOTERMAN based on about twenty Mss. is in course 
of preparation. For some Mss., see Nepal Cat., I, p. LXXVIII, 7f., 11, 34, 54f., O8f. 

84 KMT 1,70—77; fol. 4a in the Ms. RASB No. 4733, from where the quoted frag- 
ments have been translated. 

85 This was taken over (slovenly) in AgPur 146. On the Gahvaramālīnī, see 
SCHOTERMAN, Remarks, p. 933. 

86 The mantra runs as follows: Namo bhagavati sriKubjikayat hram hrim hrom 
hafiananame aghoramukhi cham chim kinikini vicce. It is given in a backward se- 
quence of the syllables. 
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knot (sikh), happens to be Svacchanda, a figure well-known as one of the 
eight Bhairavas; his mantra is called Aghora. Svacchanda is described in the 
following manner (KMT 8,17f., fol. 36a): 
«O Goddess, one should first meditate on a corpse as the origin of all origins, a 
great yogin, of great accomplishment, the Lord who bears the whole world, pro- 
vided with the virtue of omniscience; a lotus arises on him; on its pericarp one 
should understand Ananta to be situated, glowing, blazing forth in great over- 
whelming power; one should meditate on [Svacchanda as] the Siva of the Top- 
knot, sitting above him on a [lotus-] seat with eight petals, surrounded by thirty- 
two rays, adorned with various ornaments, of various colours, with ten arms, 
terror-inspiring, with four faces, passionate. One should then meditate on the 
Goddess, of dark colour, bearing all varnas . . ." 
The text establishes (in chapter Xf.) connections of the Six Limbs with other 
sextuples such as the “Six Ways" *' and the sixfold “course of dissolution” 
which is identical with the six titular additions to the names of the six sons 
of Macchanda in the earliest Kula tradition®®. The "six feet” are identical with 
the six internal Cakras (chs. XI-XIV, 6). These speculations are followed by an 
elaborate treatment (in chapters XIV-XIX) of a series of four meditative 
planes: “‘massiveness” (pinda), “position” (pada), “form” (ripa) and “‘supe- 
rior-to-form” (rūpātīta). They are identified with the four main Pithas of the 
Goddess: Oddiyāna, Jālandhara, Pürnagiri and Kāmarūpa*, and located in 
four vertically arranged power centres of the yogic body (14, 10). Their discus- 
sion involves the enumeration of a great number of deities arranged into series 
of varying numbers. Many new names and equations are added in the last part 
of the work which deals with “continents” (chapter XX f.) and “sacred places” 
(ch. 22; 24 Pithas) in the adept’s body. The last chapters (XXIII-X XV) are 
devoted to several minor subjects, among them insight into the nature of time 
(23,1f.); yogic methods connected with departure from life (utkrānti; 23,78f.); 
the secret deities of the alphabet (24,1f.); some particulars about worship of 
groups of deities (24,57f.) including a series of eight called Kulāstaka (the 
"Seven Mothers" with Mahālaksmī) surrounding Kubjisana *'Kubjikā”s Lord" 
in the Centre (24,68f.); pavitrārohaņa (24,129f.); the eight Ksetras or mystical 
resorts of the yogin (25,45f.); secret meaning of the Goddess’ attributes (25, 
118f.). | 
This rapid survey cannot do justice to the overwhelming number of facts, 
descriptions and opinions which are contained in the Kubjikāmatatantra. Many 
particulars remain completely obscure; other subjects which must have been 
of primary importance (worship, initiation) have only summarily been treated. 


87 As Sadadhvan, this series is well-known from the Svacchanda-tantra and Trika 
speculation. See Papoux, Recherches, p. 261f. The term applied in the KMT is 
Sadadhvara. 

: 88 ānanda, āvali, prabhu, yogin, atita and pāda. They are given as the six ovallis 
in TĀ 29,35f. (with bodhi instead of atita); Gxorx, Luce, p. 684. 
89 Sracar, Šākta Pithas, p. 11f.; GUPTA a.o., HT, p. 38. 
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These handicaps are partly met with in the "version of six thousand", the 
Satsāhasrasamhitā%. While mainly following the order of subjects found in the 
KMT, it expatiates on matters which were only vaguely alluded to in that 
text?!. Special attention is paid to lists of former teachers (chs. 42-44); to geo- 
metrical arrangements of the alphabet (especially the Gahvaramālinī); to de- 
tails of worship, and so on. These elaborations point to a secondary character 
of the Satsáhasrasamhità in relation to the KMT. 

There exists a closely related Tantra of the Kubjikā school called Kādibheda 
or Kādiprakaraņa in 27 patalas??; its exact relation to the former versions and 
to the Manthanabhairavatantra is in need of further elucidation. 

The Manthānabhairavatantra (M BT) also ascribes itself to the Kādi variety 
in its colophons; it further associates itself with the Ādyāvatāra Descent of 
the Primeval Goddess" and the Manthànabhairavayajfia “Sacrifice to (by?) the 
Bhairava Manthāna”, i.e. the revelation given in the intervals of sessions of 
that sacrifice. It is said to contain an epitome of 24.000 šlokas made from an 
original body of 70 million (or of a billion according to another manuscript). 
In reality, the text contains somewhat less than 5000 šlokas, at least in one 
of the manuscripts®. All Mss. seem, however, to be incomplete; the text must 
have been of respectable size and should be dated before 1200 A.D. The main 
concern of its preserved part?*is with mantras and ceremonies of various mani- 
festations of the Goddess, especially Tvarità (ch. LXXVI) and, interestingly 
enough, Tripura (ch. LX XVIIf.). These are forms of Kubjikā (ch. LX XVIII, 
fol. 22b). We also find descriptions of special rituals such as pavitrārokaņa (ch. 
LXXIX); the vidyāvrata and āyudhacaryā (ch. LX XX); seasonal rites (LX XXI- 
LXXXVII), with special emphasis on the Šivarātri (LXXXVf.). After a de- 
scription of a Cakra called Mahābhairava (LX X XVIII) and the installation of 
the Linga in a temple (LX X XIX), attention shifts to esoteric subjects: medita- 
tion on the internal Sakti, the Supreme Being, the road to final release. The 
last chapter, partly difficult to read in the manuscript, seems to concentrate 
on the praise of Kubjika. 


90 Mss. of this version are rare; cf. Nepal Cat., I, p. 53f. The so-called “Gupta 
Ms." of the KMT preserved at Caleutta (RASB No. 5804) contains fragments of this 
version. See above, p. 21. — A translation of the first chapters of this work is being 
prepared by J.A. SCHOTERMAN. 

91 SCHOTERMAN, Remarks, p. 932. 

92 This version has been edited under the title Goraksasamhitā by JANĀRDANA 
PANDEYA, Varanasi 1976 (SBG, 110). 

33 Ms. No. (2) 279 Nepal, cf. Nepal Cat., I, p. 224f. One other Ms. is described 
in the Nepal Cat., I, p. 22. A third Ms. in Bengali script (RASB No. 5819; Cat., 
p. 23) contains only chs. 76-89 but is still rather voluminous (199 fol.). It is a recent 
copy from a Nepalese Ms. of A.D. 1641. Not described in the Catalogues is the Ms. 
1/1151/134 from the Natl. Archives at Kathmandu, dated N.S. 339 — A.D. 1219. 
It contains chs. 74—93 in 222 folia. 

94 We follow the oldest Ms. of the MBT which dates from A.D. 1219. See the 
preceding note. 
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The first chapter preserved (LX XIV) contains an interesting and. detailed 
exposition of the legendary guru tradition (gurupaūkti) of the school; at its 
head there are sixteen Siddhas (or Nàthas) and a secondary group of nine Nà- 
thas. This circumstance (also found in other texts of the Kubjikā school) proves 
a close association (at least for the original period) of the Kubjikà school with 
the Siddha tradition of the early Kaulas exemplified in, for instance, the Kau- 
lajfiananirnaya. The MBT gives information on the names of the Siddhas and 
Nāthas (and their fathers’ names), places of residence, and exact position in 
the liturgical calendar (1, 108f.); a following passage (1, 148f.) records their se- 
eret and ritual names. All this is written in a kind of Sanskrit which is certainly 
not better than that of the KMT. 

Another Tantra which can be associated with the Kubjika school is the Pa- 
ramešvarīmata, but of this text also the manuscript tradition is incomplete and 
complicated. The largest fragment, which contains patalas XXIV to LVI, in 
a majority of colophons ascribes itself to a Kubjikàmata; it is a fact that the 
text is closely allied to the Kubjikàmatatantra with which it often agrees in 
subject-matter?5. Thus, the series of male deities of the alphabet and their lo- 
cations on the body given in Pāramešvarīmata ch. XXV agree with KMT 
XXIV. Usually, however, the text expatiates on subjects which were only 
vaguely alluded to in the KMT. It is even not impossible thatit was meant to 
be a continuation to the KMT; the fact that two of its manuscripts begin with 
ch. XXIV might point to this (if would imply that chs. X XIV and XXV in 
the KMT are later additions). But in the present state of research the matter 
remains unclear; the problem of the early tradition of the Kubjikà school calls 
for a special investigation. 

To the Kubjikā school also belong the Matasára?? which seems to concentrate 
on the worship of a special form of Kubjika called Bālakubjikā; the Ratna- 


?5 Ms. 111.271 from the Nepal Cat., II, p. 152 (title given there as Kubjikāmata). 
Its chs. X XIV-X XXIX are identical with the Ms. No. III.364 G called Pāramešva- 
rimata (Nepal Cat., IT, p. 46£., entitled Párame$varamata) the date of which was 
estimated by H.P. SAsTRI to be the eleventh or twelfth cent. Another Ms. (Nepal 
Cat., II, p. 115) contains part of the same text, followed by a fragment on Tripura 
(36 fol.) which constituted the last part of the Merubhattaraka (thus the col.). A 
Ms. preserved in the Natl. Archives at Kathmandu (No. 1-1647/Saivatantra 111) 
under the title Pāramešvarīmata is composite and in reality contains an exposition 
on the worship of Trotala followed by fragments from the “Kubjikamata”’, and at 
the end a fragment from the Pingalāmata. Another Ms. entitled Pārameš$varamata 
1s preserved in Cambridge and would according to its colophon have been written 
in A.D. 859 (BENDALL; cf. Nepal Cat., II, p. XXI). 

36 The Ms. mentioned in the Nepal Cat., IT, on p. 115, is said to end with the 
col. of ch. XVII, but the title of this ch. (Aghor&nirnaya) agrees with that of ch. 
- " the other Mss., so that the chs. XXIV f. have very probably been renumbered 


Bg eG " 4) 222; IT, p. 74; 154f. A Šrīmatasāratippanam is preserved 
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paficakavatara which gives a systematic exposition of five important concepts 
of the Kula tradition, involving detailed treatment of classes of deities and 
other doctrines of the school, usually arranged according to numbers (groups 
of six, of three, etc.)99; and a Kularatnoddyota?? which according to its colophon 
belongs to the “glorious Kubjikāmata of 500 million /élokas], emitted by Adi- 
natha”’ (another indication of a connection of the school with Nātha Yogins). 
The Cificinimata was also devoted to Kubjikā, as appears from the contents 
of the Cificinimatasarasamuccaya!®. A Kubjikātantra of nine patalas preserved 
at Calcutta is a relatively late text which probably hails from Bengal. 


38 Ms. of 1620 A. D.: Nepal Cat., I, p. LX X, 238f. There are 11 chapters and about 
850 slokas. 

39 Ms. in Oxford, Bodleian Libr., Chandra Shamsher Coll. C 348. 

100 Nepal Cat., I, p. LXI, 173f. The text is characterized there as “‘obscure, un- 
grammatical and unintelligible". 

101 RASB No. 5806. Cf. also Kavas, TSah, p. 134.—The title Kubjikatantra 
oceurs in the ATV list as No. 58. 


CHAPTER IIT 
TANTRAS OF THE SRIKULA 


In a description of the literature of the Šākta denomination, the group of 
Tantras which deals with the worship of Tripurasundari, the most important 
Tantric form of Sri/Laksmi, naturally occupies a well-defined position and 
comes in early. This is not due to its being chronologocally the first (the Tripura 
tradition is held to be a secondary variety of the Kaula school), but because 
the system is conspicuous by the literary standard of at least part of its texts, 
and by the mere coherence and elaboration of its doctrine. Tripurasundari is 
the foremost benign, beautiful and youthful, yet motherly manifestation of the 
Supreme Sakti. Her sampradaya (sometimes called saubhagyasampradàya “tra- 
dition of sweet happiness"), although presumably not the oldest, seems to have 
been systematized at a relatively early date. Its formulations are characterized 
by a high degree of technicality cultivated in order to serve an intellectualistic 
desire for subtle symbolism. It is clear that the initiates should develop also a 
capacity for sustained creative meditation. 

The central position within the system is occupied by the twofold doctrine 
of the Sricakra and the Šrīvidyā. The Sricakra, one of the most famous visual 
features of Tantrism, is an intricate yantra which basically consists of nine 
mutually intersecting triangles. Four of them point upwards, representing the 
male principle; the other five, pointing downwards being “female”. The tri- 
angles are surrounded by two sets of stylized lotus petals (respectively eight and 
sixteen in number) alternating with three circles; the whole being again sur- 
rounded by three rectangles each provided with four gates?. A great number 
of divinities symbolizing cosmic processes is localized within the cakra which 
is thus made into a cosmogram covering space and time together. It may be 


1'V.V. DwIvEDA, Skt. introduction (anuprāstāvikam) to G. KavīRAI's second edi- 
tion of the YH, 1963, p. 6. 

2 There is some basic similarity between the outer parts of the cakra and ancient 
canons of town planning which in some varieties (e.g. the Sarvatobhadra) prescribed 
four gates oriented to the main directions. The three circles might correspond to 
the traditional three moats, but their position within the outer square is against 
this. See D. N. SHUKLA, Hindu Science of Architecture (Vàstu-Sàstra, I), Chandigarh 


1960, p. 288; 290; B.N. Duse, Geographical Concepts in Ancient India, Varanasi 
1967, p. 136£. 
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worshipped externally, for instance in a small piece of crystal, or internally as 
identical with the sādhaka's yogic body.3 

The Srividy& consists of fifteen syllables, written in the Sanskrit alphabet 
but strung together in a sequence which is entirely meaningless according to 
the standards of ordinary language. It is divided into three sections called 
"peaks" (kita): the Vàgbhava (““Born-from-Speech’’), the Kāmarāja and the 
Sakti. The system operates by preference by means of a series of mystical equa- 
tions which make for the identification of the Goddess, the Cakra, the (Sri)- 
vidya, the guru and the sādhaka (the practising Ego”). A further characteristic 
is the all-pervasive role of the mysticism of numbers, especially the "lunar" 
number sixteen? with its variant fifteen, and the number nines. A historical 
connection with the philosophical views of Kashmir Saivism is clearly discern- 
ible: many terms current in that tradition (for instance: prakāša and vimaréa; 
praspandasamvid, YH 1,10) are in vogue here also. The intellectualistic char- 
acter of the Srividyà tradition appears clearly from its basic texts. These have 
been written in a generally faultless Sanskrit characterized by a symbol-ridden 
style, sometimes purposely dark or ambiguous; they presuppose commentarial 
elucidation (or exegesis by word of mouth) almost throughout. Among this 
literature, there are not many "original Tantras 7, but the system has remained 
greatly in vogue until the present time. Its theoreticians seem to have often 
belonged to the Sankara-sampradaya (the chief body of Saiva yogins allegedly 
founded by the philosopher Sankara in the beginning of the ninth cent. A. D.)8. 

The first tantra which should be mentioned in connection with the Srividyà: 
school is the Vāmakešvaratantra. In practice, this is a ghost title which is often 
used as a marker for two original and in literary respect meritorious works: 
the Nityasodasikarnava “Ocean of the tradition of the sixteen Nitya goddesses” 
and the Yoginihrdaya "Secret of the Yoginis". The Nityāsodašikārņava 


3 For a discussion of the Sricakra, see Rao, Iconography, I, 130f.; Porr, Yoga 
en Yantra, p. 43f.—Of the many illustrations, we mention those in MOOKERJEE, 
Tantra Art, plates 7 and 52 (description on p. 80); Rawson, Art of Tantra, plate 
65; WOODROFFE, TT and KKYV, beginning. | 

4 LSN, 6f.; according to YH 2,51f. and VVR 102, this is the kaulikārtha of the 
Srividyà.—On the Lalitāsahasranāma (LSN), cf. Gonpa, MRL, p. 270. 

5 J. GONDA, The Number Sixteen, in J. GONDA, Change and Continuity in Indian 
Thought, The Hague 1965, p. 115—130. 

6 The Cakra is described in YH 1,13; 1,72. 

7 The TT (1,2) maintains that there were originally nine Nity&tantras belonging 
to the school, but gives no names. The list furnished by the commentary Manoramā 
on this place is not above suspicion; cf. PANDEY, Abhinavagupta, p. 574. 

8 The names of many teachers of the Saubhāgyasampradāya (as well as of some 
other Tantric schools, for that matter) end on -ānandanātha, those of some other 
Kaula teachers on -nàtha: V. V. Dwivepa, Skt. introduction to G. Kaviraj’s edition 
of the YH, p. 6. 
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(NSA)?, also called Catuhéati because it consists of four hundred šlokas, gives, 
in five chapters of very unequal length, a succinct exposition of the nature, 
symbolism and application of the Sricakra and the Šrīvidyā. Although the text 
is introduced by a prooemium (a characteristic feature of “secondary” Tantric 
texts) which renders homage to Tripura especially in her Matrka (““Mother-of- 
Speech") aspect, it should be considered a relatively old piece of work because 
it has been commented upon by the Kashmirian Jayaratha who has been placed 
about 1200 A.D.10, and by Sivananda of Kerala who seems to have flourished 
in the latter part of the thirteenth cent.!! It is even reported by Jayaratha that 
the first commentary on the NSA had been written by l$varasiva, a ninth- 
century author of Kashmir!?. On the other hand, the text does not seem to have 
been directly referred to by Abhinavagupta (about 1000 A. D.) who usually does 
not hesitate to mention his sources!3. 

The text of the NSA itself is presented in the usual form of an interview of 
Siva by the Goddess (Devi). The latter begins by summing up a series of the 
sixty-four Tantras in which the secret mantras have formerly been proclaimed 
to her. Only the (mantras of) the sixteen Nityās, she states, have not yet been 
explained. She wants to be informed about their names, their worship in a 
geometrical figure (cakrapūjā) and the names, mantras and mudrās (handposes) 
of accompanying deities. In his answer, [évara (Siva) emphasizes that this doc- 
trine has been kept secret by him ever before. Then he gives the names of the 
Nityās (deities of the syllables of the Šrīvidyā), who in the sequel of the text 
play no role of importance, and proceeds with a technical description of the 
construction of the Sricakra interrupted by a glowing eulogy on the cakra and 
its effectivity (1,43—58). The rest of the first chapter is occupied by a description 
of minor deities of the cakra (a.o. those of the eight vargas or groups of letters 
of the alphabet which are divided over the figure) and of internal worship in- 


? NSA, ed. VRAJAVALLABHA DWIVEDA, Varanasi 1968 ( Yogatantragranthamadla, 
1). This excellent edition is preceded by a masterful introduction in Sanskrit which 
offers a succinct survey of the whole Tantric tradition. The text is accompanied 
by the commentaries Rjuvimarģinī by Srvinanpa and Artharatnāvali by Vipyi- 
NaNDA.—Other eds. by K.S. ĀGāše, Poona 1908 (ASS, 56) with comm. Setubandha 
by BHASKARARAYA, re-ed. 1970 by K.V. ABHYANKAR; and by M. K. SAsTRI, Srinagar 
(KSTS, 66) under the title Vāmakešvarīmata, with the comm. Vivarana by Java- 
RATHA, 

10 PANDEY, Abhinavagupta, p. 262. 

11 SrviNANDA was the grand-teacher of MARESVARANANDA, author of the Ma- 
hārthamaiijarī (cf. GONDA, MRL, p. 286), as the latter himself repeatedly confirms; 
ef. V. V. DwrvEDA, Introd. to the Mahārthamaiijarī, Varanasi 1972, p. 5; the same, 
introd. to the NSA, p. 17 f.—MAHESVARANANDA, is, however, sometimes dated ear- 
e oe cent.: L. SILBURN, Introduction to her ed. of the Mahārthamafijarī, 
p. 9). 

12 NSA, ed. M.K. Sasrnz, p. 47. 


15 He does mention a Nity&tantra in TĀ 28,123, but this must be another text 
or tradition. 
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cluding a lengthy description of the meditation on the image form of the God- 
dess (vss. 130—150). 

The second chapter diligently expounds the supernatural powers which the 
südhaka may conquer with the help of this cakra; he can, for instance, even 
wear its design on his body as an amulet in order to be immune against inimical 
attacks. After succinctly dealing with some mudrās (ch. 3), the author in the 
fourth chapter describes a Šākta doctrine of cosmogony: 


"Hear, O Goddess, the supernatural wisdom, the supreme, best of all wisdom, 
by merely concentrating on which one is not submerged in the ocean of existence. 

Tripura, the Supreme Sakti, the Primeval, born from the Primal Source, O 
Beloved, is the Mother from Whom the threefold world originates, in two forms, 
gross and subtle. 

Her nature is to swallow the complete set of components of the universe; it is 
held that nobody is outside Her in Her developed manifestation. 

The Supreme [Lord], when separated from His Sakti, is unable to perform 
anything, but He obtains power, O Supreme Lady, when He is united with 
Her... 

[Her successive manifestations:] As Vāmā She is a flame; then, as Jyestha, She 
assumes the form of a triangle; but as Raudri, O Supreme Lady, She has the 
form of a devourer of the universe. 

This Supreme Sakti, although unique . . . is threefold as Tripurà, assuming the 
forms of Brahma, Visņu and 15a, in which forms Her nature is respectively the 
Sakti of Wisdom (jfiána), Activity (kriyā) and Desire (icchà) . . . 

When She flashes forth from Her triangular base!5, of twisted form, She breaks 
through the sphere of the Siva sun [at the top of the head], and causing the lunar 
sphere [which is located above it] to overflow, She is refreshed with supreme bliss 
created by the stream of nectar emanating from there; 

the Female of the Family, leaving Her family, goes to the Supreme Lord Who 
is undefinable, uncharacterizable, free from the formations of manifested exist- 
ence" (vss. 3-14, with interruptions). 


The last stanza in cryptic language describes the supreme mystery of Tantric 
yoga. When explained on its face value, however, it expresses a most heinous 
sin: 
“A woman of good family, leaving husband and family, goes to another man 
who is without good qualities or virtues and devoid of rank and shape". 


After stanza 17, the text pays attention to the Srividyà, the worship of 
which it describes separately (vyasta, i.e. the worship of the individual šaktis of 
its three parts) and integrally (samasia) together with its effects. 


14 The three constituent deities of the Trimūrti, with the respective functions of 
creating, maintaining and destroying the universe. 

15 This base is located in the lowest mystic centre (cakra) in the yogic body, the 
Mūlādhāra. The stanzas describe the Sakti’s microcosmic activity, realized in Tan- 
tric yoga. 

16 Kula-, i.e. (in this case) the manifested existence realized as a unity of knower, 
known and means of knowledge. 
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The Yoginihrdaya (Y H)! which, as stated above, is also known as the second 
part of the Vāmakešvaratantra comprising its chapters six, seven and eight, 
takes up the thread where the NSA left it (Devi at the beginning asks for an 
explanation of those subjects which remained unclear in the Vàmake$vara- 
tantra) and goes on to describe the mysticism of the Sricakra and the vidya. 
The text contains 376 šlokas; more than half of them is occupied by chapter 
ITI. Its language and style resemble that of the NSA, but it betrays an even 
greater tendency to cryptic modes of expression in which the author attains a 
remarkable ability. In the first chapter, called Cakrasanketa '"Esoterio Meaning 
of the Cakra", Siva describes the Sricakra in all its constituents as a primordial 
manifestation of the Goddess: 


“When She, the Supreme Sakti, containing the All, of Her own will observes Her 
own creative glow (sphurattā), then the cakra originates" (9c—10b). 


Starting from its centre, the text expounds the evolutionary symbolism of 
the cakra as a part of a description of its nine “wombs” or spaces (navayont). 
Tt is impossible to understand the argumentation without constant consultation 
of the commentaries and even then a previous acquaintance with the subject 
is most desirable. A host of divine figures, often hypostases of evolutionary 
forces on the material and phonic levels, is located on strategical points of the 
cakra. Among them figure the kalās or “particles”: nivrtti etc., known from 
Kashmir Saivism!5; the prematerial stages of speech from unmani “supramen- 
tal" to bindu (1,26f.); the four pithas or "seats", viz. Kāmarūpa etc., provided 
with lingas (1,41f.); Siva as the Supreme Splendour (1, 50f.); the Mudrāšaktis 
(1,57£). The whole system should also be understood by the südhaka as being 
present in his body (1,25; 2,8). The three Saktis, Vāmā, Jyesthā and Raudrī, 
mentioned in the NSA are now (1,36f.), preceded by Ambika, connected with 
the four levels of speech1?: 


"When She, the Supreme Power of Particularization (kala), observes Her own 
creative glow, She is said to be Supreme Speech obtaining the outward shape of 
Ambika (“the Mother"); 

when She develops a desire to unfold the All which existed [up till then] in seminal 
shape, She is Vāmā because She vomits (vam-) the All, and She assumes the form 
of an elephant-hook?9; 

then She is the Desire-power, materially existing as [the level of speech called] 
‘the Observing’ (pagyanti) ; 


1? Ed. G. KAvIRAJ, Varanasi 1963 (Sarasvatībhavana-granthamālā, 7) with the 
comms. Dīpikā by ĀMRTĀNANDA (on him, see below, P. 152) and Setubandha by 
BHASKARARAYA (see p. 169f.). Earlier ed. by the same scholar, with the comm. of 
AMRTANANDA only: Benares 1923-24,—A commentary by KASINATHA called Cakra- 
samketacandrikā seems to amount to an abridgment of the Dipika. 

18 ()n these, see Papovoux, Recherches, p. 284f.—On unmani (unmanā) etc., see 
the same, p. 83. 

19 On the four levels, Para etc., see Papoux, Recherches, p. 141f. 


5 2 A symbol of supranormal attraction; here a symbol of creation effected by 
esire. 
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then, as Jyesthā, She becomes the Wisdom-power, called the Middle [level of] 
speech ; She has the form of a straight line, extending Her material manifestation 
in [the process of] maintenance of the All; 

in the stage of its destruction She assumes the form of a dot and by the process 
of recoiling (pratyāvriti) She becomes shaped like a triangle, glowing, as the 
Action-power, Raudri, the Manifest [level of] speech, embodying the Al”. 


The chapter winds up with an enumeration of the nine sub-cakras of the Sricakra 
and their shapes. Despite its title (Mantrasamketa), the second chapter con- 
tinues the subject of the first by enumerating the nine vidyās of the Sricakra 
and the assignment (nyāsa) of the nine sub-cakras and their deities in the nine 
cakras of the body (from the Mūlādhāra to the lunar mandala in the Dvāda- 
šānta located at some distance above the crown of the head). 

The Mantrasamketa proper (2,14f.) consists of the description of six "mean- 
ings" (artha) or secret identifications of the Šrīvidyā with several outside pro- 
cesses and entities. Thus the bhāvārtha reveals Brahman, which is nothing else 
than the mystic union of Siva and Sakti, as present on various levels in the 
syllables of the Vidyā. In the Sampradāyārtha, commented upon in great detail 
by Amrtānanda and Bhāskararāya,?! the Goddess in Her mantra form is iden- 
tified with the universe. The Nigarbhartha is concerned with the identity of 
Siva, the guru and the sddhaka’s self, while the Kaulikārtha, as we saw, mysti- 
cally relates the cakra, the vidya, the Goddess, the guru and the adept’s self. 
This latter meaning is realized especially in a successive identification of Devi 
in Her vidya form with Gaņeša, the Nine Planets?2, the twenty-seven Naksatras 
or resorts of the moon, the eight Yoginis (presiding deities of the eight sections 
of the alphabet) and the twelve rāšis (signs of the zodiac). In the Sarvaraha- 
syartha and the Mahatattvartha, one meditates respectively on the Kunda- 
lini’s ascent in the body as realized by the vidyā, and on the union with the 
Supreme Brahman. 

The third chapter (Pūjāsamketa) contains more than half of the text. It 
describes the worship of the cakra form of the Goddess in three varieties: su- 
preme (parā), secondary (aparā) and intermediate (parāparā). Para pūjā 
stands for the realization of non-duality; the second variety consists of worship 
of the cakra; the third is accomplished by the (mental) offering of ingredients 
of worship into Pure Wisdom like that of ghee into the fire (Amrtānanda). An 
important constituent of cakrapūjā is the famous godhānyāsa, a sixfold external 
or internal assignment to the body of those forms of the Goddess which derive 
from the Kaulikartha. The deities of the Sricakra and the Srividya are also 
assigned to the body by the worshipper before he presents his offering proper 
which may be mental as well as real. This involves a description of the secondary 
deities of the cakra including their symbolism. The concomitant recitation 


21 See note 17 above. 
22 These are the Sun, Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, Saturn, Rāhu and 
Ketu. 
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(japa) of the Srividya is meant to accompany a localization of the elements of 
the Sricakra in an ascending direction in three centres of the mystic body com- 
bined with a mental penetration into ever subtler recesses of the syllable OM. 
This is complicated further by the doctrine of the five psychic conditions 
(avasihā: waking etc., vs. 178f.), the seven points of transition (viguva; breath 
etc.), and the three “voids” ($ünya). The last stanzas include a regulation on 
worship of the sixty-four Yoginis (vs. 194) in the context of “conditioned wor- 
ship" (naimittikapüja) executed on special occassions or emergencies. 

Both the NSA and the YH testify to a complete mastery of the subject 
which appears as a full-grown system. In an authoritative manner the author(s) 
present(s) a difficult procedure of internal realization of intricately symbolized 
truth to the later generations of practisers. The language is flawless; the style 
often dark and characterized by a prominence of technical terminology. There 
can be no doubt that here we have two of the most accomplished products 
of Hindu Tantric literature. It is clear that these texts are still within the 
learned tradition which produced the intellectual masterpieces of Kashmir 
Saivism. 

There was, however, still room for more detailed expositions of the Srividya 
system which would include additional elements of the pij and present a total 
survey of the Tantric tradition from the viewpoint of the school. This task was 
fulfilled by the author of the Tantrarājatantra (TT), a learned and methodically- 
minded man with a good experience in composing Sanskrit texts, who set him- 
self to write a treatise of 3600 slokas divided into thirty-six chapters of a hun- 
dred slokas each??. The name Tantrarāja, popularized by the edition in Avalon’s 
series (see n. 23), is, strictly speaking, not correct because the text introduces 
itself as the Kadimatatantra, the “king of all Tantras” (tantraraja; TT 1, 5f.). 
The name Kādimata refers to the doctrinal line of interpretation of the Sri- 
vidya supported by the author. Surprisingly, the Kādimata is contrasted by 
him to the Kàlimata; both traditions were, he says (1,5), described before, but 
it does not become clear where these opinions can be found and what they 
exactly amount to. That the text is considerably younger than the NSA and 
the YH is rendered probable by its much more numerous details and the new 


25 Tantrarāja Tantra, Part I (chs. 1-18), with comm. Manoramā, ed. LAKSMANA 
Sastri, London 1918 (Tantrik Texts, VIII); Part II (chs. 19-36), with the same 
comm., ed. SADASHIVA Misara, Caleutta/London 1926 (Tantrik Texts, XII). The 
introduction to both parts by ARTHUR Avaron has been reprinted in 1952 as 
.Tantrarája Tantra, A Short Analysis" by Sm Jony WOODROFFE; third ed. in 

Tantraraja Tantra and Kāma-Kalā-Vilāsa”, Madras 197 1, p. 1-123. This analysis 
consists of a useful, but sometimes whimsical, description of the contents of the 
Tantra. The doctrines of text and commentary are often presented indiscriminately. 
—The Manorama has been incorrectly ascribed to PRAKASANANDA by the NCC, 
VIII, 92. A commentary Sudargana by PREMANIDHI or his third wife PRANAMAR- 


i exists in fragmentary form in the ASB library. Of. CHAKRAVARTI, Tantras, 
p. 77. 
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features in its doctrinal system (including the mata distinction)*. Its influence 
has been considerable as can be concluded from the many quotations made 
from it?5 and the numerous Mss. (NCC VIII, 92: about 30). Three commentaries 
on the TT are recorded?6; the most important of them, the Manorama, was 
written by Subhagānandanātha of Kashmir in 1660 VS (1603-04 A.D.) and 
completed by his pupil Prakāšānandanātha. 

The text opens with a short invocation of Gaņeša; then Parvati entreats 
her husband to proclaim an independent tantra on the worship of the sixteen 
Nityās?7. The answer is introduced by a short survey of the contents of the 
chapters. Among these, the Nityās indeed take an important place: half of the 
textis devoted to them. Much attention is also given to cosmology and mantra- 
sāstra including the magical application of mantras. Chapter I further discusses 
the ideal characteristics of the teacher and of the pupil who seeks initiation 
(a short hymn to the guru is found in vs. 96-100) and some subjects of Mantra- 
šāstra, i.a. astrological considerations for the selection of mantras. The subject 
of the guru is continued in Ch. II with a description of the gurumandala pre- 
ceded by an enumeration of the Nine Nàthas who brought down the tradition 
on earth. Their names, which seem to be fictive (the first two are Prakāšānanda 
and Vimaršānanda), are in accordance with those of the Nepalese tradition 
recorded by H.P. Sastri?$. The subjects of pratisthà (installation of an image 
of the deity in real or mental form) and of abhiseka (consecration)??, both of 
them indispensable preliminaries to pūjā, also figure in this chapter (39-51; 
52-79). Its concluding part contains a litany of praise to the Goddess as the 
Mātrkā which also occurs at the beginning of the NSA. Chapter ITI teaches in 
cryptic form the very complicated bijas of the Nityàs and some other deities 
including two recipients of the bal? offering at the end of the puja: Varabi and 
Kurukulla. | 

The highly sophisticated discussion of the worship of the Nityās comprises 
the chs. IV to XXI; that of the two bali deities is found in XXII and X XIII. 
Lalità, the first and foremost of the Nityàs, receives the attention due to her 
in chs. IV to VI, while ch. X XI concentrates on worship to be performed on 
special occasions (naimittika and kamya). Lalità's very secret manifestation in 


24 The Tantrarāja mentioned by JAYABATBA in his comm. on the TA as a kula 
source (PANDEY, Abhinavagupta, p. 549; more precise, GNorr, Luce, p. 891) must 
have been a different text.—For Kādimata etc. see GOUDRIAAN, in GUPTA, HT, 
p. 42f. 

25 E.g., twenty times in the Vidyārņavatantra, as ‘““Kadimata’’. 

26 KAVIRAJ, TSah, Introd., p. 33; p. 242. 

2? On this occasion, Devi refers to nine earlier Tantras on the subject. See above, 
n. 7. 

28 Nepal Cat., IT, 149.—The list of the nine Nathas of the Kubjika school is quite 
different. 

29 Cf. HoENS in: GUPTA a.o., HT, p. 88. 
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the form of the fourth vowel of the Skt. alphabet (the 7 written in an early 
variety) is described in 4, 98-100: 


“The group of three bijas of the [Sri]jvidyà, O Goddess, has the fourth vowel 
as its paramount [and concluding] part; the nature of that fourth vowel has been 
proclaimed to be the like of a group of three bindus (dots); it is of the same self 


as the deity as well as the sādhaka. l I 
Listen to my description of its mental creation, O Wise One, which is the cause 


of great fortune and happiness: the upper orbit has the nature of a dot, the lower 
two have the nature of moons; one should create them in the shape of breasts; 
the other limbs by means of the remaining [parts of the letter]". 


The commentary is needed to explain that "the upper orbit" means the God- 
dess’ head, while the lower line in the letter completes Her figure (i.e., consti- 
tutes Her womb). In this way, the Manorama continues, the unity in form of 
Goddess and mantra are realized, while during recitation one should at the same 
time concentrate on the identity of one's own self and of the guru's self with the 
former two; the secret of this identification can only be obtained by oral in- 
struction from the guru himself. 

The chapters 25-28 in a very complicated manner discuss the vyāpti "mysti- 
cal interpenetration" of the sixteen Nity&s and respectively Time, Speech (in 
the form of the alphabet), Breath and the Universe. The following passage 
(26,11—15) might give an impression: 


“Furthermore, by a combination of the sixteen vowels [with the twenty-six 
consonants], in due order, originate their [secondary] forms. By means of them 
& number of 576 localizations (pada) are constituted; by means of these, the 
utterances and mantras, divided into those composed in Vedic and other forms 
of speech. 

They express the manifestation of the universe in phonic form, identical with 
the divine self-unfolding (prapafica) ; they are arranged according to rules of 
euphony, grammatical analysis, and so on. 

The numbers [which are the result] of a single, paired, threefold etc. mutual 
combination of these differing elements [of speech] are countless. Their forms 
cannot be commemorated because of their infinity and unimaginability. That is 
why the greatness of Speech cannot be explained by anyone". 


This tendency to interweave intellectualism and mystic speculation can be con- 
sidered characteristic of the most important among the treatises of the Srikula. 

The last eight chapters of the TT discuss the subjects of homa (XXIX ; XXXI; 
XXXII; much attention to kāmgya rituals), the geometrical design of the ground 
plan of a temple or house (vastudevatacakra, in ch. XXX; an interesting version. 
of the Vàstupurusa legend in vs. 4f.); the construction of yantras (XXXIII); 
some vidyās (mantras of female deities) which are specially suited to magical 


bil The commentary explains: by & mere combination of all available consonants 
with all available vowels one obtains 576 alternatives. A repetition of the procedure 
would result in 576 x 576 — 331.776 varieties; & third combination produces the 
astounding number of 191.102.976. 
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applications (X X XIV); and a variety of other subjects (X X XV and XXXVI). 
Of much interest is the first part (vs. 1-23) of ch. X X XV which gives symbolical 
background information (vāsanā) on a number of Tantric subjects; the rest of 
the chapter concentrates on details of Mantrašāstra. The last chapter tries to 
vindicate the claim to completeness in an original way. At its beginning, Devi 
expresses her remaining doubts in the form of twenty questions; all of these 
are duly answered by her husband. 

The author of the TT manages to combine an impressive quantity of šlokas 
with a considerable literary achievement, to wit a learned, sophisticated, non- 
repetitive presentation of the complicated subject in a good though cryptic 
style. This standard was not maintained in the Jüianarnavatantra (JT) “Tantra 
of the Ocean of Wisdom" (the term Tantra has, as often, been added pleonasti- 
cally). Notwithstanding this, it obtained a relatively great popularity®!. With 
its 1629 šlokas, the text amounts to nearly half the size of the TT. It has been 
commented upon by Kāšīnātha Bhatta in the Gūdhārthādarša “Mirror of the 
Secret Meaning". There are, however, allusions to other commentaries in the 
literature??. The JT has often been quoted, i.a. by Brahmananda and Pūrņā- 
nanda; the terminus ante quem is therefore before the sixteenth century®*. The 
text belongs to the Kadimata*; in the colophons to its chapters it bears the 
subtitle Nityātantra. The number of chapters differs: the ASS edition contains 
26, but some Mss. from Calcutta and London have only 2335. 

In the short first chapter, Siva answers some questions posed by his wife 
regarding the nature of the rosary (aksamālā; the name is said to originate from 
the first and last letters of the alphabet, a and ksa) and of the Supreme Brahman 
which is said to be the diman or the hamsa (upward breath symbolized by a 
goose), and to be adorned by three bindus: Brahma, Visnu and Siva with their 
Saktis Vāmā, Jyesthà and Raudri. Some other essential triads also originate 
from these three bindus; from their combination Tripurà, who is worshipped 


31 Many Mss. are recorded in NCC VII,347 and Kavas, TSàh, p. 223. Sixteen 
works ascribe themselves to the JT.—The text was edited by GAŅEŠA ŠĀSTRĪ GO- 
KHALE, Poona 1952 (ASS 69); there are some critical notes, but an account of the 
Mss. is lacking.—Another Tantra called Jūānārņava seems to belong to the Páfica- 
ratra (NCC VII,347).—The Jiiānārņava by ŠUBHACANDRA is a yoga text; it bears 
the subtitle Yogapradipa (RASB Cat. VIII, p. 728). 

32 See NCC VII, p. 347; PANDEY, Abhinavagupta, p. 567. 

33 STRCAR, Sakta Pithas, p. 18.—PANDEY, Abhinavagupta, p. 566, incorrectly 
remarks that the JT is included by the NSA in its list of 64 Tantras (the last item 
of that list is called Jana). V. V. DwrvEDA (Introd. to the NSA, p. 25f.) for sound 
reasons considers the J'T as younger than the NSA and the TT. 

34 Of. RAMESVARA on PKS 7,37 (ed. GOS, p. 277). 

35 The reason is that the subject-matter presented in chs. 10-12 of the ASS edition 
constitutes only one chapter in these Mss.; the same with chs. 14-15 of the ASS 
edition. The Ms. recorded by H.P. SAsTRI, Notices, I, p. 129, has only 22 chapters. 
The recension with the lesser number of chapters seems to hail from the North-East; 
that of 26 chs. from the West and South of India. 
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by Siva, obtains her name. The chapters II-V describe the mantra, meditation 
and worship of Bala, the Youthful Tripura, while chs. VI-X concentrate on 
Tripurabhairavi, the fear-inspiring manifestation of the goddess. This aspect 
of Tripura is seated on five “thrones” (simhāsana); the fifth of them is to be 
realized in the form of the four Āmnāyas or strands of tradition3$. A third form 
of Tripura is identical with the Supreme Brahman which is nothing else than 
the union of Siva and Sakti symbolized by the sounds ha and sa (ch. X). From 
the eleventh chapter (ASS ed.) onwards the subject is the Srividya, its varieties, 
assignment to the body, worship and applications. In this context XV gives 
the mantras and mandala of the Nityàs, and XVI the mental worship and its 
application. The following chapter concentrates on the supernatural effects of 
japa with the Srividy&, while an interesting ceremony involving flowers made 
from jewels and other precious materials is described next (XVIII). The last part 
of the work is concerned with the application of the three bijas of Tripura, with 
homa, dūtiyāga (a ceremony of worship performed with a female partner) and 
with the optional rites of pavitrāropaņa?? and damanāropaņaā$. : 

Although the text does not come up to the literary standard of the Srikula 
texts mentioned above, it contains precious information on the worship of Tri- 
purà and other subjects which it often presents in a clear and unpretentious 
language, sometimes adding argumentations like the following one taken from 
an explanation of the concept of the Five Corpses?? (4, 12f.; the translated pas- 
sage is 4, 17f.; it describes Visnu’s position): 

"And preservation (of the world) is not based on Visnu ; the One Who preserves 
is Siva’s Supreme Spouse; O Great Lady, under the name of J yesthà She is 
proclaimed to be Visnu. 

But Visnu is motionless, O Goddess; Visnu's (Sakti) is the agent of pervasion 
(in the world); [preserving the whole world of beings, causing the All to dance‘? d 
therefore, O Great Lady, also Visnu is a Corpse without any doubt". 

The text which naturally offers itself for consideration next, the Saktisamga- 
matantra (SST)4, greatly exceeds the previous Srikula texts in size. According 


36 The deities residing on the thrones are Trailokyamohani (E.), Aghori (S.), Ni- 
tyabhairavi (W.) and Bhuvaneévari or Annapūrņā (N.). Those of the four Āmnāyas 
are Unmani (E.) Bhogini or Nityaklinna (S., Kubjika (W.) and Kalika (N.). 
"i a mantra is the same as the mantra of 32 syllables taught in the KMT, 
ch. 7. 

37 Worship of Devi in a pot with threads wrapped around it. 

3$ Worship of the damana creeper which originated from the tears of Rati and 
Priti when their husband Kama was burnt by a flash from Siva’s third eye. See 
also MEYER, Trilogie, I, p. 40. 

>° These are Brahma, Visnu, Siva, Tévara and Sadāšiva. 

40 This half-sloka is found in only one Ms. 


in the GOS. He could only publish three of them: the Kālīkhaņda (GOS, vol. 61, 
Baroda 1932), the Tarakhanda (GOS, 91, 1941) and the Sundarikhanda (GOS, 104, 


At a fourth or Chinnamastakhanda, was edited by V.V. DWIVEDA as GOS, 
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to tradition, it consisted of sixty thousand šlokas?? and was divided into two 
halves each of which would have contained four khandas. The SST itself (1,1, 
9f.) informs us that this complete work was in former times known as the 
Tantraràja; the first half was called Kādi, the second Hadi. Each khanda was 
divided into 36 chapters of 100 šlokas each. It is clear that the description of 
at least the Kadi part is based upon fact: the Tantrarājatantra discussed above 
has exactly the size and division of one khanda. The Hadi part remains a 
mystery. It cannot be the origin of the present SST, which often endorses the 
Kadi viewpoint and in general takes an eclectic or rather compilative stand, 
trying to harmonize both traditions (the kahadi view). In practice, its eclecti- 
cism is at first sight apparent. Much space is devoted to Kali and Tara, who 
together with Tripurā form a kind of trinity. The bulk of the text is even 
presented in the colophons as a dialogue between Aksobhya and Tara. Its real 
size amounts to nearly 9000 šlokas; its four khandas are: i. Kalikhanda of 21 
chapters and 1860 glokas in the GOS edition; 2. Tarakhanda of 71 chs. and 3409 
Slokas; 3. Sundarikhanda (after Tripurasundari) in 21 chs., and 4. Chinnama- 
stakhanda in 11 chs. and about 1582 slokas. The number of chapters varies in 
the Mss. tradition*4. 

This Tantra is not an old work. The editor, B. Bhattacharyya, concluded 
(vol. I, p. VI) that it was composed between about 1555 and 1607 A.D. The 
terminus ante quem of 1607 A.D., however, is quite uncertain, because it de- 
pends on the date of Krsnananda, the author of the Tantrasāra?5. On the ground 
of evidence furnished by the text V. V. Dwiveda (Introd. to khanda IV, p. 8f.) 
argued that it was completed in 1645 A.D.; but this date also, which involves 
that of Sankara, is unreliable. Notwithstanding this uncertainty, dating the 
text within the last part of the sixteenth or the first half of the seventeenth 
century cannot be far of the mark. Some portions (for instance, the legend of 
Chinnamastà in 4,5,149f.) might be paraphrases from earlier sources. As to its 
region of provenance one can say that some features, such as acquaintance with 
Western and Southern sects (Jainas, Vaikhànasas) suggest the area south of 
the Vindhyas**. The work did attain some popularity, as far as can be judged 
from the number of Mss. (about twenty have been listed; most of them in- 
complete), and its value as a source of information is indeed considerable on 
account of its encyclopaedic character. It deals with the subjects of geography, 
religious history (also non-Tantric schools and sects are mentioned) and, of 
course, Tantric ritualism. From a literary viewpoint, however, the judgment 


42 KAVIRAJ, TSàh, p. 611. 

43 In 1,6,125f., the SST contains the mystifying remark that the Kadi viewpoint 
amounts to the worship of Kali, the Hadi to that of Tripura, and the Kahadi to 
that of Tara. On kahad?, see also WoopRorre, TT Analysis, p. 1. 

44 Thus R. Mrrra, Notices, p. 405, and a Bikaner Ms. give 20 chs. for the first 
and 65 for the sond khanda (KAVIRAJ, TSāh, p. 611). 

55 See below, p. 139. 

46 See also V. V. DWIVEDA, Introd. to khanda 4, p. 8f. 
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cannot be favourable. There is no attempt at a polished style; the slokas, of 
mediocre quality, come after each other in a seemingly endless string, and even 
their didactic value is highly impaired by a tendency to sudden change of 
subject, purposeless repetition and, above all, undue and confusing classifica. 
tion*’. The author is especially haunted by two principles of division: mata 
(Kadi/Hadi) and the novel one of krāntā (Kerala, Gauda, Kasmira). 

The four khaņdas are not, as their names would suggest, devoted to the wor- 
ship of one particular deity. They all contain an overwhelming variety of sub- 
jects from which we mention the following: in Kalikhanda, ch. I, the purpose 
of the revelation of the Tantra (annihilation of heresy, esp. Buddhism; pro- 
tection of the Sampradaya and of Brahmanism; teaching of mantrasiddhi); in 
the same chapter, an interesting but confused account of evolution; in ch. IIIf., 
the discussion of dīkgā ceremonials studded with digressions; description of 
religious denominations in ch. VIII; rātri rituals (Šivarātri etc.) in ch. XIII; 
mantras of Tara, especially the Trailokyākarsiņī, in XIVf. In the Tārākhaņda: 
Tantric literature, various sects and vidyās in ch. I; kinds of pūjā ingredients 
in IT£., with special attention to dsanas (also in LX VII and LX XI ); vēra rituals48 
in Xf. and XX XVIII; erotic rituals in XIIIf., interrupted by special rules of 
conduct connected with the ten Mahāvidyās?; subjects pertaining to japa of 
mantras in XLVIf.; yantras in LIf. and LXVf.; precious stones in LIVE. ; kinds 
of yoga in LIX f. ; mudrāin XXXII, LIII, LXIII. The third or Sundarikhanda, 
the oldest according to V. V. Dwiveda®, is mainly concerned with rituals of the 
Sricakra, although ch. I gives a survey of the results obtainable by worship of 
different deities. The Nityas are discussed in chs. XIIf. Throughout this por- 
tion, much attention is paid to sádhanas of deities resulting in magical attain- 
ments, a topic which is by no means absent from the first two khandas either. 
The fourth or Chinnamastakhanda is no other than the text announced as 
Sammohanatantra by H.P. Sastri and discussed under that title by P.Ch. 
Bagchi5!. In its colophons, the title Tārāsopāna also occurs. Its contents, as 
well as those of the first three khandas of the SST, have been systematically 


4° We do not subscribe to the opinion expressed by Braratt, Tantric Tradition, 
p. 328, who considers the SST the most important Hindu Tantra together with the 
Mahānirvāņa. 

48 The vīra or “heroic” adept tries to attain spiritual perfection by antinomian 
rites such as davasādhanā, temporarily enlivening a corpse (see S. Gupta in: S. 
GUPTA a.o., HT, p. 161f.). 

49 Ten manifestations of Kālī: Kālī, Tārā, Sodašī or Tripurasundarī, Bhuvane- 
$vari, Bhairavi, Chinnamastā, Dhūmāvatī, Bagalā, Mātangī, Kamala in the best 
known version. The series is of comparably recent origin. Cf. CHAKRAVARTI, Tantras, 
p. 85; Reem, Medieval Nepal, II, p. 581f. 

50 The chronological sequence of the khandas is according to DwrvEDA (Introd. 
to khanda 4, p. 4f.): 3-4-2-1. 


51 H.P. SasTRE, N epal Cat., TI, p. 183; Bacony, Studies, p. 96f. Cf. also DWIVEDA, 
Introd. to khanda 4, p. 9. 
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presented by Dwiveda in his Sanskrit introduction. Some important features 
are: classification of mantras and deities in ch. I; further classifications, pre- 
sented in seven Pary&yas “rounds” from 2,15 onwards, for instance of regions 
(ch. III), Āmnāyas (5,58f.; ch. VII); Tantras (5,44f.; 6,93f.; 7); origin of the 
ten Mahāvidyās (in the context of Kālaparyāya: “who was born at what 
time?"); a historically interesting discussion of the Sankarite Dašanāmī tradi- 
tion (8,61f.); there are also ritual subjects such as erotic ritual (chs. II-IV); 
use of flowers (4,74f. and 5,1—40); and miscellaneous topics, e.g. identification 
of Krsna with Lalita and of Rama with Siva (9,1f.); kundaliniyoga (9,36f.); 
digression on japa with the aksamālā (end of ch. IX; 10, 1-57). In general, the 
Chinnamastākhaņda agrees in style and diction with the other parts of the 
SST. 

Some other Tantras which can be classified within the Srikula are of minor 
importance. The Vidyarnavatantra (VDT) by Vidyàranya Yati, despite the 
word Tantra, is a nibandha, a compilation of quotations interspersed with usually 
short connecting remarks in prose*?. The author claims to be a great-grand- 
disciple of Šankarācārya himself along the line of Visnusarman and Pragalbha- 
cārya (VDT 1,71f.). This is impossible; it is even most doubtful if this Vidyà- 
ranya is identical with the famous Advaita philosopher of that name who flou- 
rished in the fourteenth century9*. That our author belonged to the Sankarite 
tradition is, however, evident on account of his knowledge of and interest in 
the paramparā of this tradition displayed in the first chapter. In its edited form 
the book contains at least eleven chapters or évdsas “breaths”; it breaks off 
after st. 78 of ch. XI. The motive for its composition is stated in the text to 
be a request made by a king Ambadeva, son of Praudhadeva and king of 
Vidyānagara (VDT 1,93f.)54. The only original part of the work is the bulk of 
the first chapter, which contains a detailed exposition of the threefold guru 
tradition (divya, siddha and mānava) of the Srividya school before and after 
Sankara. The school is divided into the two matas of Kadi and Kali. There is 
also an enumeration of the gurus of six Āmnāyas as well as their deities (1, 
310f.); seven kinds of cakras are discussed afterwards (1,323f.). Worship of the 
gurumandala and other matters relating to the guru are illustrated by means 
of long quotations from the KT, the TT and other sources. The same subject 
is continued in ch. II; the other chapters mainly concentrate on mantrašāstra, 
with special attention to the integration of the phonic system in the six cakras 


52 Ed. BHADRAŠĪLA ŠARMĀ, Prayag V.S. 2023 (1966-67 A.D.) in 2 parts. BHa- 
RATI, Tantric Tradition, p. 330, ascribes the authorship to ŠIVĀNANDA GOSVĀMIN. 

53 On him, see S. N. Daseurta, History of Indian Philosophy, Vol II, Cambridge 
1932, p. 214—216. 

54 On the problem of VIDYĀRAŅYA"S role in the foundation of Vidyānagara = 
Vijayanagara, cf. N. VENKATARAMANAYYA in: The Delhi Sultanate (HCIP VI), 
Bombay 1960, p. 321f.; G. VENKAT Rao, in: M. Hasrs/Ka.A. Nizam, The Delhi 
Sultanate (A Comprehensive History of India, Vol. V), Delhi a.o. 1970, p. 1040f. 
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of the body and the Prapaficayagamantra in ch. IV, and, above all, worship of 
the Srividya (ch. Vf.) including the five “thrones” in ch. VII55; the construction 
and symbolism of the Sricakra in ch. VIII; the pūjā in chs. IXf. The author 
quotes a great number of texts among which figure very conspicuously the KT, 
also called Ūrdhvāmnāya, the JT, the TT, the RY and the Tripurarnava. 

The still unedited Anandàrnavatantra59 “Ocean of Bliss", which calls itself 
a Catuhšatīsamhitā “Collection of Four Hundred" in its colophon, in ten pata- 
las, describes the worship of the Srividya and the Sricakra in the guise of an 
interview of Siva as the Omniscient by Sarvamangala, an aspect of the Devi. 
The third chapter is on diksd, the ninth on the twofold Malamantra. The San- 
skrit is quite correct, as far as can be judged from the šlokas which have been 
quoted in the RASB catalogue. 

The Anandatantra should be distinguished from the preceding text. It is 
much larger (1913 šlokas) and discusses various aspects of Tantric worship in 
twenty chapters presented as a Devī-Kāmešvarasamvāda. Ch. XV is on Šakti- 
puja, while the last five chapters contain digressions on the caste system, phi- 
losophical schools and Tantric sects. It is of South Indian origin’? and ascribes 
itself to the (unrecorded) *Bhagamalinisamhità of 100.000 &lokas" from the 
Nityāgodašikārņavatantra “of 320 million 4lokas". Two commentaries on the 
Anandatantra are recorded, one by Narasimhācārya and one called Pradipa by 
an anonymous author. 

Different again is the Param&nandatantra which is also unedited. A Ms. of 
this work from Caleuttasé is divided into 25 ullásas and contains about 3600 
Slokas. The dialogue is between Devi and Bhairava. On Devī's request to pro- 
claim a Tantra of (Tripura)sundari which procures supreme bliss (paramā- 
nanda), Bhairava announces the revelation of the text which on a former oc- 
casion was acquired by him from Sankara (Siva). The latter had also proclaimed 
earlier Tantras in order to delude those who are bound by their karman: 

"Stupid people, blinded by delusion as to the right portions of all these Tantras, 
only occupy themselves with the wrong portions, intent as they are on gratifica- 
tion of the senses". 

After paying due attention to the tantric tradition in the first two chapters, 
the work goes on concentrating itself on the Srividyà and its deity. 

The preceding text should not be confounded with the Parānandamata, a 
very short text (about 70 $lokas) of limited importance which claims to re- 
present an independent school and on account of that received some attention 


55 On these cf. above, p. 68, in connection with the JT. 

58 Ms. RASB 6017, in 480 slokas. See also NCO II, p. 102f. 

57 Most of the about twenty Mss. recorded in the NCC are from Madras. 

38 RASB 5998; on other Mss., cf. KAVIRAJ, TSàh, p. 360, who also records a vo- 
luminous commentary Saubhāgyānandasamdoha by MAHEŠVARĀNANDANĀTBA.—A 
B "E also called Paramànandatantra, in 18 udrekhās is noted in KAVIRAJ, 
0.¢., p. 69. 
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of scholars®®. Some of its stanzas are also found in the text of the Pārānanda- 
siitra®. Another minor text is the Sritantra which seems to exist in only one 
Ms.6!. In six patalas and about 425 slokas it gives an exposition of the mantras 
and yantra, as well as the daily and optional ritual of Tripurasundari. 

The Sanatkumiarasamhita or S.-tantra has been quoted more than once by 
Laksmidhara and Bhāskararāya and was considered by the former as one of 
the five Subha “Pure” Agamas®. Although Woodroffe managed to quote it®, 
it is not clear if a Sakta text of this name still exists. The Ms. which is preserved 
under this title in the RĀSB (No. 6031) is a Vaisnava text in which the rsi 
Sanatkumāra is questioned by Pulastya. In 540 slokas grouped into eleven pa- 
talas it describes mantras and worship of Krsna, especially the Gopālamantra 
(chs. VIf.)®. Of more importance is the Daksinàmürtisamhità which is devoted 
to the worship of various goddesses with special reference to the cult of Tripu- 
rasundari. There are 66 chapters; the text has often been quoted by Tantric 
authorities$5, 

The name of the Kuloddigatantra suggests a "magical Tantra” but the text 
which we possess now is mainly devoted to the vidyds of Tripurasundari and 
related deities99. In about 925 šlokas [Svara answers Devī's questions about 
Mahasodasi (the aspect of Tripurasundari which impersonates the Srividyà of 
sixteen syllables) and her vidyās. The four chapters form two groups called 
Mahāvidyāprastāra (chs. I and II) and Brahmajūānaprastāra “Exposition of 
the Knowledge of Brahman” ; Brahman is expressed here by means of the Śri- 
vidyà. There are other passages of speculative interest such as the remark that 
everything is fivefold (1,12); this ordering is based on the five elements, and 
these are represented by five gods and five Saktis of Mahāsodašī called Kā- 
mešvarī, Vajre$vari, Bhagamālā, Tripurasundari and Parabrahmasvarüpini. 
The text appears to be of relatively late date and perhaps hails from Bengal. 

The Gandharvatantra (or Gàndharvat.), revealed by Dattàtreya to Visva- 
mitra, is a voluminous text in 42 patalas which describes a great number of 


59 CHAKRAVARTI, RASB Cat., VIII, p. XX; CHAKRAVARTI, Tantras, p. 43; KANE, 
HDh, V,2, p. 1053f. 

60 Ed. in the GOS as Vol. 56.—The fragment on dīksā which calls itself a part 
of a Parānandatantra may represent stil another text (preserved in the CSC; ef. 
KAVTIRAJ, TSah, p. 363). 

61 RASB 5820; beginnings of chapters are given in the Catalogue. 

62 AWASTHI, Rahasya, p. 10; FARQUHAR, RLI, p. 268. 

63 WOODROFFE, Shakti and Shākta, p. 52; there are also quotations in the Sat- 
karmadīpikā and in RAwESvARA's comm. on the PKS.—The text should not be 
confounded with the Pāficarātra text of this name. 

64 Presumably the same text is described by Mrrra, Notices, p. 232. 

65 Ed. at Benares 1937 as No. 61 of the PWSB Texts. The NCC, VIII, p. 297f., 
records about 50 Mss. Cf. also CSC Cat., p. 34f. 

66 Text unedited; data taken from the Ms. RASB 5845. The Kuloddisa oceurs as 
No. 52 in the NSA list of 64 Tantras and as No. 49 in the KulCT list, but it is not 
clear whether the title refers to the same text or not. 
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vidyās and various aspects of Tantric puja’. Its main interest is in Tripura 
worship including subjects like Vatukapūjā, Kumārīpūjā, Diksà, Purascarana, 
Homa and Kulācāra. It is often quoted and a number of minor texts ascribe 
themselves to it. Ch. XX X describes the Kāmakalā doctrine. 


5? Ed. R.M. CHATTOPADHYAYA in Tantrasàra, Caleu 
: : tta 1884; ed. U. TARKARATNA 
2 T. oe in Sulabhatantraprakāša, Calcutta 1886; ed. R.C. Kax and 
ik p M nd Srinagar 1934 (KSTS, 62). The number of Mss. is not overwhelm- 
zt NCU V, p. 307f.; Kavas, TS&h, p. 172f.—On this text, see also AVALON 
rinciples of Tantra, p. LXVf.; Woonpnorrz, TT and KKYV, p. 134. 


CHAPTER IV 
TANTRAS DEVOTED TO KALI AND SOME OTHER GODDESSES 


The goddess Kali differs widely from the awesome but essentially benign 
mother Tripurasundari who is equated with Sri/Laksmi. Kali’s horrible mani- 
festation is most prominent, especially in the more recent period, and famous 
also outside India!. It is true, she also is a mother, but one who not only caresses 
but also chastises; a representation of destructive Time, of death as well as life. 
This difference between the two goddesses (or, if one prefers, the two aspects 
of the Great Goddess), is in principle reflected in their adepts. A Tantric aspirant 
who wants to follow the course described in the Kālīkula should feel himself 
attracted by the unpredictable, the antinomian, the idea of salvation through 
gruesome experience, in short, the “heroic state” (virabháva). This means that 
rites of the vira type tend to be more frequently described in the Kalikula 
literature. 

The Tantras which might conveniently be placed in this class do not as a 
rule possess the intellectual ingenuosity and literary accomplishment of those 
of the preceding group. Many of them are mediocre products of a comparatively 
late period and in importance lag far behind the leading products of the digest 
genre. But this is not to say that the whole of Kali worship and its literature 
would be a late and secondary phenomenon. On the contrary, a number of 
Tantras which are concerned with the worship and symbolism of Kàli as the 
supreme deity are precious products of considerable antiquity; besides, several 
old sources have probably been lost. The beginnings of Kālīkula literature can 
be traced back further than those of the Srikula. In the early period, the wor- 
ship of Kali was a characteristic of the Uttara or "Northern" Āmnāya; its 
speculative superstructure was especially associated with the Krama system 
which, however, seems to have been only a variety within the Kula tradition, 
an alternate road to spiritual fulfilment?. A text called Kālīkula is repeatedly 
referred to by Abhinavagupta in his Tantraloka3; Kālī's early form as Kāla- 
samkarsiņī is the object of devotion in several old texts such as the Brahmayā- 


1 On Kali, see Gonda, Rel. Indiens II, p. 209f.; C.Q. HARTMAN, Aspects de la 
déesse Kali dans son culte et dans la littérature indienne, Helsinki 1969; Ca. CHA- 
KRAVARTI, Kali worship in Bengal, in ALB, 21, 1957, p. 296-303; BEANE, Myth. 
Cult and Symbols, p. 150f.; 175f. 

2 On the Āmnāyas, see above, p. 17; on Krama literature, p. 49f. 

3 See Gworr, Luce, p. 885. 
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mala, the Devīyāmala (TA 3,70; 3,234), the Màdhavakula* and the Tantrāloka 
itself (her mantra in TA 30,54). A detailed study of the many references con- 
tained in the early sources will probably shed more light on the first stages of 
the Kālīkula and its literature. ` 

Apart from the Yàmalas, which have already been dealt with (p. 39f.), per- 
haps the oldest Tantra on Kālī worship preserved to us is the Yonigahvara 
“Recess of the Womb”, only one Ms. of which seems to have surviveds. Its 
length is estimated at 550 šlokas. According to the colophon, it formed part 
of a work of sixteen thousand šlokas connected with Candabhairava, emitted 
from the Omkārapītha (probably = Oddiyānapītha) in the Uttarāmnāya. The 
introductory stanza directed to Kali is in Vasantatilakà metre; the work itself 
is written in the usual kind of didactic slokas of poor styles. The scene is the 
cremation ground Karavira located in the Uttarapitha, where Bhairava, sur- 
rounded by Yoginis, is questioned by Bhairavi. The latter alludes to the fact 
that Kali is already known in thirty-five aspects (the tattvas?) and expresses 
her desire to know how Kāli originated and why she is called by this name; 
information which she could not obtain from any other šāstra. Besides Kālī's 
vidya should be communicated. Bhairava begins his answer by laying stress on 
the Goddess’ transcendent nature; she is 


"beyond the senses, inconceivable, of free volition, free from defects, identical 
with the stainless supreme sky, without desire, [residing in] the sphere beyond 
the sky ..." 


Bhairava goes on expounding the requirements of a vira and then engages in 
speculation about the nature of Sakti and her relation to the Supreme Siva. 
Her presence in the yogic body in the shape of a coiled serpentis also mentioned. 
Among the subjects touched upon is the creation of the Gahvara alluded to 
in the title; it appears to be the alphabet arranged in a geometrical figure of 
fifty sections which should be considered the womb of all mantras (fol. 9b). 
Further on (fol. 17a), the gurukrama (succession of gurus) is expounded in a 
fourfold system characterized by the terms krama, siddha, samhüra, and anā- 
khya?. There are four chief expounders (ndtha, Protectors") in the four ages 
of the world: Khagendra, Kūrma, Mesa and Mina, all of them accompanied by 


* JAYARATHA on TĀ 29,57 quotes a relevant fragment from this text. 

5 RASB 5903, palm leaf (Cat., VIII, p. 106£.). The compiler of the Catalogue 
supposes that the text belonged to the Natha school, because the gurukrama of this 
school is mentioned in it. But it is possible that such an old gurukrama, at least 
its first part, is shared by more than one sect. The Ms. can be roughly dated at 
about A.D. 1200. 

_ * There are striking deviations such as an optative used for expressing a descrip- 
tive past tense (1,8; the phenomenon can be found also elsewhere); the Ms. is more- 
over corrupt to an appalling degree. 

E 7 On fol. 3a, however, the series is: srsti, avatāra, samhāra, anākhya. Compare the 
Krama series described presently below. | 
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their respective female partner (dūtī)s; together they had twelve sons whose 
names are also communicated. The subjects of guru tradition and cosmogony 
are again taken up in a further part of the work. 

The archaism displayed by the Yonigahvara is not shared any more by the 
Parātantra?, but this text contains material which is evidently based upon old 
traditions. In tolerable style, it tries to present a clear picture of the Šākta 
paramparā arranged into the system of the Six Āmnāyas, for which it is a most 
important source. There are four chapters. The first and longest gives a survey 
of the six Āmnāyas; the other three specialize on the Kālīkula!?. The discussion 
between Siva and Devi (Kulasundari) is again located on the Karavira crema- 
tion ground. This appears from the elaborate colophons in which the Tantra 
is presented as part of a text of 12.000 stanzas recited during the Great Kara- 
vira-yaga, and belonging to the Širašcheda “Severing-the-Head” (tradition or 
school). Devi alludes to the great number of scriptures which have already been 
emitted (they amount to 2,4 million $lokas). Her question now is: If the Sakti 
is unique, as was proclaimed in the Kulakulàrnava (= Kalikulàrnava?), how 
can there be six Āmnāyas, six thrones, six Nāyikās (“Female Guides") etc. ? 
This is the occasion for the Lord to expound the sixfold tradition arranged in 
accordance with the compass: the Eastern (deity: Pürne$vari), Southern (Nih- 
Se$vari,?) Western (Kubjikā), Northern (Kali), Upper (Srividyà) and Lower 
(Vajrayogini, Buddhist). Their mantras and secondary deities are described in 
short. 

In the first chapter the doctrine is presented that Devi who is the real cause 
of the cosmic process also manifests herself in the fivefold shape of the elements, 
although her highest form is identical with Brahman. The author is evidently 
well informed about the systems of the Āmnāya deities; thus he communicates 
the mantra of 32 syllables of Kubjika which is taught in the KMT (ch. 7). For 
the Srividyà he discusses the varieties ascribed to Lopāmudrā and Kāmarāja. 
The other chapters deal with Kali. Her "divisions" (bheda) are those of the 
cakra, krama and kula. The cakra is the well-known Kālīcakra which consists 
(departing from the Centre) of the Bindu, a triangle, figures of five and nine 
angles, and lotuses of eight, twelve and sixteen leaves. Special attention is paid 
to the division called Krama, i.e. a fivefold manifestation (the Kālīs of Creation, 
Preservation, Destruction, the Inexpressible and Lustre!!); all of them are said 


8 The tradition is also known to ABHINAVAGUPTA, TA 29,29f. (the siddhacakra) 
and discussed i.a. by PANDEY, Abhinavagupta, p. 544f. 

9 Ed. in 526 slokas and 9 chs. by D.S. Jane BAHADUR RANA, Prayag 2016 V.S. 
(1959-60 A.D.); there are four Mss. in the ASB library. See also IOL Cat. IV, p. 
891f. (no. 2590). 

10 The printed ed. treats the six sections of ch. I, each of which describes a differ- 
ent Āmnāya, as separate chapters. 

11 This fivefold system is also characteristic of the Krama school known from 
Kashmir authors; cf. PANDEY, Abhinavagupta, p. 493f.; Rastoer, Krama Tantri- 
cism, p. 7,56, 78. 
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to be enveloped and transcended by Guhyakali. The rest of the chapter is 
occupied by rules for meditations on different forms of Kali; praise of the guru; 
creation of vidyās. Chapter IIT discusses the vidyā of seventeen syllables which 
is too secret to be promulgated in writing even by means of code language 
(it should be like written on water"). There are antinomian pronouncements 
also, accompanied by attempts at apologetics. The last chapter mainly de- 
scribes nocturnal ritual of a vira accompanied by his šakti. 

The Kālīkulārņava(tantra) is probably fairly old, but the text is only pre- 
served in one relatively young Nepalese Ms.!?. It is estimated at 1176 Slokas. 
After a speculative exordium it seems to concentrate on the worship of Guhya- 
kali whose formula of 100 syllables is given at the end. The text is quoted by 
some digests such as the Tantrasāra and the Pura$caryàrnava?. Perhaps not 
in its entirety devoted to Kālī is the Kankālamālinītantra which asserts that 
it belongs to the Daksinàmnàya. The fifth chapter, which is said to contain 676 
slokas!*, describes, among other subjects, the Siva-Sakti nature of the alphabet 
and some mantras of Mahakali. It is unclear if the work has been preserved 
complete in any Ms. Another text which is only known from one Nepalese Ms. 
is the Jhankārakaravīra. According to H. P. Shastri, the goddess alluded to in 
the title is Jhanke$vari who possessed a temple in the neighbourhood of Kath- 
mandu and of whose worship we possess data from the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries’. The text is said to have originally comprised 8.000 slokas; the frag- 
ment of 675 élokas which is actually found is only a paddhati describing the 
worship of Caņdakapālinī; from the lines quoted in the Catalogue it does not 
become clear if this figure is identical with Jhankeévari. 

Difficult to compare with the preceding texts in size as well as in character 
is the Mahākālasamhitā (MKS) or Mahākālayogašāstra ascribed to Ādinātha 
in the colophons!6. The text functions as a locus of ascription for a number of 
stofras and other texts!’. As far as can be judged from the numbers of the 
preserved chapters, the original text would have consisted of at least 255 chap- 


12 Nepal Cat., I, p. LVIIf., 160£. The Ms. is dated N.S. 867 21747 A.D.; it re- 
mained inaccessible to me. 

13 Kavas, TS&h, p. 122. 

14 Mirra, Notices, 246, according to Kavas, TSàh, p. 87; a Ms. from Jammu 
contains 627 sl. (Jammu Cat., p. 989). Cf. also the NCC, III, p. 113. 

15 Nepal Cat., I, p. LXII; Recm, Medieval Nepal, I, p. 555, and especially the 
same work, II, p. 585. 

l = The Kamakalakhanda (chs. 241-255 of the MKS) has been edited under super- 
vision of U. MrsgRA and G. Kaviras, Ilāhābād 1971; this edition is certainly not 
the last word on the text. According to the NCC, II, p. 81, there are six Mss., but 
J. Misura (Foreword to the Ilàh&bàd ed., p. I) records 38 Mss. in Nepal only, all 
of them fragmentary. Among them is the Guhyakālīkhaņda (chs. 181—195). 

17 For instance, the Kalipurüna “from the Mahākālasamhitā of Rudrayàmala" 


and the Sodasap&tra of 40 slokas which contains mantras for the consecration of 
wine. 
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ters, of which only about thirty have come down to us'$. The edited part (chs. 
241—255) describes the worship of one particular aspect of the Goddess: Kama- 
kalākālī. Although she is in theory a manifestation of Kali, the system of her 
worship reflects the influence of the Srividya tradition; for instance, at the 
beginning of ch. 244 eight bhedas of Kāmakalākālī are taught, just as there are 
eight bhedas of Tripura beginning with Kāmarāja. The Sanskrit is not bad, but 
on some places the style is somewhat tedious. From the contents the following 
points deserve attention. The Kali of the Kamakala is one of the nine Kali 
manifestations (241,41f.; enumeration); her mantra has eighteen syllables and 
is called Trailokyakarsana 'Attracting the threefold world" (allusion to the 
Kāmakalā of ravishing beauty). The next chapters describe this mantra and 
the corresponding yantra; the procedure of her worship (245f.) including koma 
(247), yoga (latter part of 247) and sixfold nyāsa (248; detailed treatment). After 
a Trailokyamohanakavaca (249), there is a stotra of 24 stanzas in the Bhujanga- 
prayata metre ascribed to the Vāmakešvaratantra; it would have been pro- 
claimed by Ravana after one of his victories. It is probably a later addition, 
because Devi immediately afterwards refers to the Kavaca and not to the 
Stotra. Then follows a description of Saktipüjà with a human partner who may 
be "the own (wife) or another's wife (parakīyā); if a parakīyā is not available, 
one should ordain one's own (wife)". The last chapters contain various mantras 
of Kali, i.a. the ayutāksara of 10.000 syllables. This mantra was communicated 
to Mahakala and Narayana after a long period of asceticism. When these two 
gods closed their eyes because they were unable to behold the Goddess’ terrify- 
ing form, she revealed her benign form, informing her devotees that her terrify- 
ing manifestations were created for frightening the demons to death, the benign 
ones for deluding even the Supreme Siva. 

One of the most interesting passages in the MKS is ch. 244 which deals with 
the šivābali “Tribute to the Jackals”, a well-known Sakta rite. The jackal 
(Siva)? is a manifestation of Siva’s spouse and worshipped as such by means 
of a ritual offering of a tribute of food at a crossroads, on a cremation ground 
or in a dense wood; this should preferably be done at midnight on the four- 
teenth (and darkest) night of the dark half of the month. The rite can be exe- 
cuted with a view to prognostication. After obtaining Kamakalakali’s per- 
mission, 

"one should, fearless and pure of mind, in a low voice invite the jackals of terrible 

forms and blazing mouths; one should make the afjali gesture, the hairs hanging 


loose, hung around with a garland, naked and upright, thrice uttering the follow- 
ing mantra ... One should observe the jackals’ path; if they, all bearing Kālī's 


18 J. MīsHRA, Foreword to the Ilāhābād ed., p. IV. According to the colophons, 
the original text would have contained 500.000 slokas. The edited portion numbers 
nearly three thousand (the stanzas are not numbered in the edition). 

19 The word siva@ might also indicate a kind of fox. The meaning may differ in 
accordance with local tradition. 
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form, arrive immediately, one should know that success [can be expected]; in the 
other case, the reverse (: failure). One should worship them from a distance with 
reverence, then put the food before them uttering mantras which should contain 
the words ‘take, take, devour, devour, create create success for me, destroy de- 


stroy, kill kill my foes . . .'." 


Keeping at a distance, the performer observes which of the offered delicacies 
they deign to consume first, and he draws his conclusions from it. 


“The jackals should not be despised because they are manifestations of the God- 
dess; Kalika, in the form of a jackal, arrives in own person”. 


Nor does the Kālītantra seem to be one of the oldest texts on Kali worship. 
Its name is absent from the lists of 64 Tantras in the NSA and the KulCT, 
but it occurs in the list of the ATV as No. 8. The stanzas 1,41f. are quoted 
by Rāghavabhatta (about A.D. 1500) in his Kalitattva, while also the Yoginī- 
tantra (19,49) refers to a Kalitantra. If this is the same text as the one known 
and edited under this name in recent times, it might date from the fifteenth 
century or still somewhat earlier. But different versions might have circulated 
under the same vague title: at least one other text called Kālītantra has been 
preserved”. The Kālītantra which is commonly known has been edited and 
quoted several times?! The edition of 1922 contains 334 slokas in twelve chap- 
ters, but the last chapter is absent in some Mss. The first chapter, which is also 
the longest, deals in a clear and simple manner with the worship of the popular 
form of Daksinakali and communicates her famous vidya of twenty-two syl- 
lables??. The subjects of preparatory rites (purascarana), special worship, other 
mantras of Kali (mantras of fifteen and twenty-one syllables in ch. V) are treated 
in the following chapters. Special attention is paid to vīrasādhanā (ch. VI) dur- 
ing which the adept should try to win spiritual attainments by confrontation 
with demoniac powers on eremation grounds and other haunted places; he 
might also apply šavasādhanā, taking as his seat the corpse of a person who 
died recently, while he recites the mantras of the Goddess (but the corpse of 
a brahman or that of a cow remain teboo: 6,39). 

A Kilajfiànatantra is mentioned among the texts preserved in Nepal?3. The 
colophons of the first ten of the eighteen pafalas, however, give its title as 
Kālottaratantra. Another Kalajfiànatantra from Nepal appears to be only a 
fragment of seventeen élokas containing speculations on the Supreme Being 


20 Kālītantra, ed. KALIPRASANNA VIDYARATNA, Caleutta 1892, in 21 ullāsas; it 
deals with yoga practices (NCC, IV > P- 74£.).—The Ms. No. 15 in the Orissa Cat. 
also seems to be different, while there is still another Ms. called Kālītantra in Tri- 
vandrum (in 4 chs.; Kaviras, TSàh, p. 125). 

#1 Ed. at Moradabad 1902; with a Bengali paraphrase by S. Cu. SIDDHANTABHU- 
SAN, Calcutta B.S. 1329 (1922 A.D.); ed. in Saktapramoda, Bombay 1933. 

oa (3 x) hàm (2 x) hrim (2 x ) Daksine Kālike, krim (3 x ) hüm (2 x) hrim (2 x) 
svāhā. 

23 Nepal Cat., I, p- LIXf.; 80. 
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which may be fairly old?*. At least two texts bear the title Kumārītantra. One 
of them, dealing with Kali worship, is present in several Mss.25. There are nine 
(by exception: ten) chapters and about 300 slokas. According to one of the 
Orissa Mss., ch. I contains the vidyā of the Goddess; the next chapters her 
worship; ch. V the mastery of mantras including secret ritual; ch. VIII the 
application of the Gayatri; ch. 1X optional rites. There is a different text of 
this title which has been edited twice according to the NCC (1.e.). 

The Todalatantra is mentioned in some old lists?6 and often referred to, e.g. 
in the Mātrkābheda and the Laksmidhari. It is a work of about 500 élokas, 
divided into ten chapters called patala or ullása?*. There is some agreement in 
subject-matter between this text and the Uttaratantra of the Rudrayāmala (see 
above, p. 47). The special interest of the Todalatantra is directed to the ten 
Mahāvidyās, the most important series of Devi's manifestations in Bengal and 
elsewhere. The first chapter records their names and those of their Bhairavas 
(forms of Siva serving as their inactive partners)?$ and the reason for Siva's 
serving as Kālikā's seat in the form of a corpse (Sava). The rest of the work 
in easy language treats of the following subjects: the Kundalini and her pil- 
grimage towards the sphere of the divine (2); the yonimudrā (a mudrābandha) 
followed by the bijas and worship of the eight Kālīs and of Tara (3); internal 
worship of Tara (4); worship of Siva (5); for the prasaédamanira, reference is 
made to the Ūrdhvāmnāyatantra ( - KT, ch. 3); Kàli's chief bija krīm and its 
symbolism; the same for Tara’s bija, tram (6); symbolism of the body as micro- 
cosm (ksudrabrahmāņda; 7); the presence of the linga and the Kundalini in the 
lowest yogic cakra, the Mūlādhāra (8); various subjects, i.a. the rosary form 
of the Kundalini, in ch. 9; the Kakacaficumudra “‘Crow’s Beak Gesture” and 
the equation of the Mahavidyàs with Visnu's ten Avatàras in chapter X. 

In nine chapters, the Siddhalaharitantra treats of the worship of Kali and 
the mysticism of the alphabet. The main interlocutors are Játukarna and Nā- 


24 Nepal Cat., IT, p. 29f. 

25 NCC, IV, p. 225; RASB Cat., p. 208f.; Orissa Cat., Nos. 19-21. In some Mss., 
the text is called Pūrvabhāga “Part One’’.—The title is present in the ATV list 
as No. 6. 

26 Todala or Trotala, No. 43 in the KulCT list; No. 44 in the ATV list. In the 
KulCT list, its title is followed by Todalottara or Trotalottara. The NSA list gives 
the titles as Trotala and Trotalottara (Nos. 46 and 47).—KsEMARAJA on NT 19,182 
refers to Totula in connection with exorcism, a subject absent from the text of the 
Todala known to us. 

27 Ed. BHADRASILA Sarma, Prayāga V.S. 2018 (A.D. 1961/62); ed. G. KAVIRAJ, 
in: Tantrasamgraha, II, p. 53-94. There are earlier editions from Bengal. 

28 The ten Mahāvidyās and Bhairavas according to the Todalatantra are: 1. Kali 
—Mahākāla; 2. Tara—Aksobhya; 3. Tripurasundari—Siva Paficavaktra; 4. Bhu- 
vanasundarī( = Bhuvanegvari)—Tryambaka; 5. Bhairavī —Daksiņāmūrti; 6. Chin- 
namastā—Kabandha; 7. Dhūmāvatī, a widow; 8. Bagalà—Msahàrudra; 9. Mā- 
tangi—Matanga; 10. Kamalā—Visņu. 
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rada, but other speakers appear also.? The Niruttaratantra in its complete 
form contains about 800 &lokas in 15 chapters.3° Its main focus is the worship 
of Daksiņakālī, initiation into her mantras and erotic ritual, by preference with 
women of low birth. As befits a Kālitantra, it reckons itself to the Uttarāmnāya 
(4,38). The title may have been inspired by Devi's remark at the end of her 
first question after the basic form (prakrti) of all tantras and mantras: 


“Reveal that to me in the correct way, so that I may reach the Supreme (nirutia- 
ram)". 


Šiva then introduces Daksiņakālī as the basis of all vidyās. He immediately 
qualifies this by distinguishing a Kalikula and a Srikula, the deities of which 
he enumerates?!, Kali is equated with the cosmic Womb (2,4); without qualities 
she is Brahman, in qualified manifestation she is Mahálaksmi, Visnu’s māyā, 
who deludes the world. 

Among the Tantras devoted to Kali, some later texts distinguish themselves 
by a preference for building up connections between the Kālīkula and Vaisnava 
tradition by paying special attention to Vaisnava subjects. Such texts might 
be called "Kālī-Visņu Tantras”. This phenomenon should be studied in the 
light of the Vaisnava revival which took place in the North-East of India from 
the sixteenth century onwards but the foundations of which were laid already 
at an earlier period??, Šāktism, a leading religion in Bengal and Assam at that 
time, naturally tried to incorporate Visnuism into its fold by showing it to be 
an offshoot or aspect of itself. Very striking on the mythological plane is the 
tendency to consider Visnu/Krsna as Kālī's son. 

Of the texts which reflect this situation, the Kalivilàsatantra (KVT) occupies 
the first place; it is also the best known because of its edition in Avalon's series, 
in which it contains 863 šlokas in 35 chapters?3. The discussion is held between 
Devi and the Five Faces of Siva (Sadyojata etc.) who answer in alternation. 
The author, writing from a socially conservative standpoint, begins by pointing 


?? Only one Ms. seems to exist: RASB No. 5999 (Cat., p. 199f.). 

3 Ed. Bu. Sarma, Prayāga V.S. 2017 (A.D. 1960-61); ed. BarpEvPRASAD Misra, 
Bombay, Laksmīvenkatešvara Press, 1909; reprinted. For other editions from Ben- 
gal, see NCC, VI, p. 62.—The title appears as No. 59 in the KulCT list. 

31 Niruttaratantra 1,6f. To the Kalikula belong Kali, Tara, Raktakālī, Bhuva- 
n(esvari), Mahisamardini, Triputà, Tvarita, Durga and Pratyahgirà; to the Srikula: 
(Tripura)sundari, (Tripura) Bhairavi, Bala, Bagalà, Kamala, Dhūmāvatī, Mātangī, 
Svapnavatī, Madhumatī. 

32 This new Vaigņava movement is usually associated with the name of Caitanya, 
butit began before his time. See, e.g., S.K. Dz, The Early History of the Vaisnava 
Faith and Movement in Bengal, Caleutta 21961, p. 23f.; S.C. MUKEERJI, A Study 
of Vaishnavism in Ancient and Medieval Bengal, Caleutta 1966, p. 161f. The in- 
fluencing of Šākta Tantras by Vaisnavism perhaps took place independently of the 
movement inspired by Caitanya. | 

33 Ed. P.Cu. TankATIRTHA, London 1917 (Tantrik Texts, 6). There are several 
Mss. (NCC IV, p. 78); the number of chapters and slokas varies. 
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out that only twice-born are qualified to recite the sacred syllables om and 
svāhā. He gives a list of mantras which can be communicated to a Südra (ch. 
II), and also teaches a method how a “Sidra” can become a ‘“‘Vaiéya”; the 
pranava (om), however, remains inaccessible to him. The Tantric antinomian 
rites are also attacked: in the present evil Kali age, people are unfit to practise 
Divyabhāva and Vīrabhāva, the “divine” and "heroic" states in which the 
adept is liberated from social and ritual conventions. Instead, they should keep 
themselves to Pašubhāva which means that the ritual use of alcoholics etc. is 
forbidden to them?4. The text further gives a number of mantras and stotras 
of Kali and most of the other Mahāvidyās, and some meditations (dhyana) and 
mantras of other deities (ch. X VIIIf.). Chapter XV contains a mantra of sub- 
jugation in a Bengali dialect. A Vaisnava tendency appears on several places. 
Thus, the Trailokyamohanakavaca (5, 21f.) is especially recommended to devo- 
tees of Visnu, while the chapters X XIII-X XVIII concentrate on Krsna. This 
juvenile god was born from Devi as Gauri “the Fair" who changed into her 
black counterpart after having been struck by Kàma's arrow and therefore was 
called Kali (here to be explained as "the Black"). The two-colour system is 
fully integrated in the symbolism of Kālīs figure?5; after Krsna’s birth (23,13), 


"*Kalikà's two breasts were filled with streams of amrta of twofold kind: of white 
colour and of the greasy black of collyrium”. 


Krsna is thereupon informed by his mother of his future role: in another 
world-period he will become Radha’s lover (24,17f.; cf. also 28,37f.). The text 
then proceeds with a discussion of Kāma's five arrows and some bijamantras. 
The last chapter (X X XV), again in the form of a dialogue between Kali and 
Krsna, gives some more particulars about Krsna's future births. 

A probably recent work, the Utpattitantra?9, in about 642 $lokas, describes 
various rituals and legends (i.a. Visnu's šavasādhanā in Kāmarūpa). It shows 
& predilection for descriptions of past events in the future tense. The colophon 
laconically characterizes the text as "chapter 381". The Kàmadhenutantra?' 
(24 patalas, 666 slokas in the Kaviraj edition), perhaps from sixteenth-century 
Bengal38, inferior in style and presentation, concentrates on the alphabet as the 
phonic manifestation of Kali; the letter ka receives special attention (chs. ITI 
and XIV). The relation between Kālī and Visnu, realized in the syllable klim, 
is discussed in ch. XI. Further on, the chapters XV and XVIIf. seem to be 


34 Ch. 4; cf. AvALON's Introduction to the Tantrie Texts ed., p. 2. 

35 On the binary opposition white-black, cf. GOUDRIAAN, Maya, p. 169f. 

36 KAVIRAJ, TSāh, p. 76f.; NCC II, p. 315 (one Ms.). 

37 Ed. G. Kavas, in: Tantrasamgraha, II, p. 95—160, in 24 chs.; ed. (in 21 chs.) 
Bu. Sarmi, Prayāg V.S. 2021 (A.D. 1964-65), (GDT, varga 2, mani 3); for older 
editions from Bengal, cf. NCC III, p. 351, or IOL-SB, II, p. 1236.—The title figures 
in the ATV list as No. 54. 

38 Estimate by FARQUHAR, RLI, p. 389.—The Ms. RASB 6032 (Cat., p. 222) is 
said to contain 980 slokas. 
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directed in the first place to Vaisnavas. Krsna is considered identical with Kama, 
while Kāli is his mother. The title of the text is perhaps due to the remark 
(in 19,18) that the meditation on Kāminī (the phonic Kali as Visnu's mother) 
is a Kāmadhenu “Cow of Plenty" which renders worship fruitful. There is again 
an anti-éudra bias in 15,11f. It has been remarked that the first five chapters 
of the Kāmadhenutantra also occur separately under the title Gāyatrībrāhma- 
nollàsa, but it seems that we have to do with a different text’. 

l Rather similar to the preceding work in outlook, but a little better in style 
and arrangement of subject-matter, is the Nirvànatantra? It contains some- 
what more than 500 stanzas; the number of patalas varies from 14 to 18. It 
does not occur in ancient lists and is quoted only in recent nibandhas. Its special 
interest is in cosmology (chs. I and IV-X) and the rules of varna and āšrama 
(chs. XII and XIV). Chapter III is devoted to the Gayatri and XI and XII 
to the Five Makāras (the rituals of mámsa “meat”, matsya "fish", madya ‘‘al- 
coholies", mudrā “parched grain"?, and maithuna “copulation”) and their 
Vaisnava substitutes. At the beginning of the text, Candi (the fierce form of 
Devi) during her intercourse with Siva questions her partner about the Supreme 
Being and Its relation to the world process. The answer is that the Supreme 
is female, although devoid of form, and is called Vaikhari ; she is identical with 
Kali. The first impulse to creation becomes manifest when she splits herself up 
into Siva and Sakti. As Sakti, Kali obtains sons. There follows a curious episode 
of popular mythology: The two eldest sons, Brahma and Visnu, cannot find 
a bride. Kali procures one for both of them (Savitri and Srividyà) from her own 
body. After trying in vain to prevail upon her third son, Sadāšiva, to marry 
herself, she creates a wife also for him (Bhuvanasundari). In the further process 
of creation, Visnu obtains an important role: as Ananta, he establishes the 
worlds (brahmandas) on the back of his own manifestation as the Tortoise who 
is moving in the Ocean of Compassion (kāruņyam). On several other places, 
Visnu or Vaisnava tradition receive special attention. 

Kāmākhyā is a regional goddess of Assam who received fame in Tantric 
circles as a form of Kali. To her, the Kāmākhyātantra is devoted. In most 
Mss., it contains nine chapters and between 400 and 500 Slokas. After a praise 
of the goddess and her Tantra in the introductory first chapter, her mantra and 


39 NCC, III, p. 351; KAVIRAJ, TSah, p- 105. 

40 Ed. G. Kavas, in: Tantrasamgraha, IT, p. 1-52 (15 chs.); ed. Bu. Šanmā, 
Prayāg V.S. 2021 (A.D. 1964-65) as GDT, varsa 2, mani 4 (14 chs.). MrrRA, Notices, 
3181 (cf. Kavimas, TSah, Pp- 340f.) describes a Ms. of 524 sl. and 18 chs. There have 
been earlier editions from Bengal.—For the title N irvāņat., cf. 10,49: ato nirvànadà 
Kali, Purusah svargadāyakah. 

1 B.K. Karkar, The Mother Goddess Kāmākhyā, Gauhati 1948, 21961. Most of 
the material for this book comes from the Kālikāpurāņa and the Yoginitantra. 

4 RASB Cat., p. 217; KavrnaJ, TSh, p. 108£.; NCC, III, p. 363 and IOL.SB, 


IL, p. 1237. In the two latter works, no less than six old editions are listed from 
Bengal and Orissa. 
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worship are explained in the following parts of the work. The characteristic 
elements of the kaula tradition receive due attention in it. 

Another famous Tantra of Kāmākhyā is the Yoginitantra, as may appear 
from the considerable number of Mss., the many quotations made from it and 
the five editions which we could trace*®. The text seems to date from the six- 
teenth century, because it refers to Visnusimha, a ruler of Cooch Behar in the 
first part of that century“; it might date from the period after 1560, when 
temples of Kāmākhyā and other deities were rebuilt in Assam*. The text, of 
considerable length, consists of two clearly separate parts (khanda). The first 
part, comprising 19 chapters and 1293 šlokas, deals with Tantric subjects in 
general; the second or Uttarakhanda in nine chapters and 1514 slokas (in K. 
Miéra's edition) in the manner of a Sthalapurāņa presents a detailed description 
of the sacred region of Kāmarūpa and the many tirthas found in it. But also 
Part I contains à great deal of information, mostly of legendary character, 
about that famous resort of the Goddess. 

It is worthwhile to give a succinct survey of the contents of Part I. Its first 
chapters are devoted to the praise and description of Kali and her vidyā, and 
to some ritual particulars. In ch. II there follow kavacas and a mantra of Tara 
inscribed in a yaníra, to be applied for various practical purposes. A part of 
ch. IV (vs. 27-37) enumerates the different kinds of alcoholic mixtures and 
their application in satkarma rites. These rites, especially māraņa (liquidation) 
are further discussed in the rest of the chapter. In ch. V, some special sadhanas 
are described, such as the Bilvamülasadhana (26f.); in this context the question 
rises why Laksmi became a bilva. It appears that she incarnated herself into 
that tree in order to worship the Rāmešvara linga for gaining the upper hand 
over her rival Sarasvati. Chapter VI deals with the yoga of sadhakas of divya 
and vira status. In the first variety, the body is concentrated upon as the uni- 
verse; the second type of yoga implies that one realizes the Kamakala (triad 
of Siva, Sakti and their union) within the body. Also the five Makāras come 
to the fore. There are i.a. regulations about the choice of female partners: a 
brahman woman should never be the partner of à man of lower social status, 
and so on (6,37f.). The Makāras can also be interpreted symbolically (6, 68f.). 
The Svapnavati and other vidyās are dealt with in chapter VII; by mastering 
the Svapnavati one is able to behold everything in one's dream. The next chap- 
ters again resemble the Puranas. The subject is the origin of the Yoginis out 
of Kālī's wrath during her battle with a demon, and Siva’s vision of the cosmos 


43 Ed. in the Vividhatantrasamgraha, Calcutta 1877-81; ed. N. VANDYOPĀ- 
DHYAYA, Calcutta 1294 B.S. (A.D. 1887); ed. J. VIDYASAGAR, Calcutta 1897; ed. 
K. BHATTACARYYA, Calcutta 3B.S. 1307 (A.D. 1900); ed. K. Misra, Bombay V.S. 
1960 (A. D. 1893—94); new ed. Kalyan-Bombay 1957.—For the Mss., cf. also Assam 
Cat., p. 93f.—The title occurs as No. 30 in the ATV list. 

44 FARQUHAR, RLI, p. 354; CHAKRAVARTI, Tantras, p. 23. 

45 M. Ngoc, Sankaradeva and His Times, Gauhati 1965, p. 82, n. 97. 
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and the row of letters (varnávali) within K&li's heart-lotus; Brahma and Visnu 
originate from two drops of sweat on Kālī's body and by a special act of her 
grace Siva is allowed to become her seat as a corpse (ava ). Kālī then orders 
the three gods to work out creation, which, however, remains only her māyā 
(ch. X). In chapter XI the subject changes to the places where the Goddess 
manifests herself. After a short praise of Kālīs favourite cremation ground 
which appears to be Varanasi, the rest of the chapter is devoted to a description 
of Kāmarūpa. In connection with this famous tirtha, chapter XII relates the 
legend of the asura Naraka, a son of Visnu and the Earth. As a devotee of 
Kamakhya, he committed the sin of causing Vasistha, who also wanted to 
adore the goddess, to wait until his own pūjā was completed. The goddess, 
cursed by the sage, took her refuge with her husband on Mt. Kailāsa; he de- 
stroyed the curse by muttering the Kālikāmantra on her yonipitha (the place 
where her genitals once fell down on earth: Kāmarūpa), and established her 
as before on that spot. Further circumstances of the curse and the release are 
related in the next chapters; the author also finds occasion to expatiate on the 
necessity of worship of brahmans, cows, and girls in pre-puberty age (kumārī; 
13,35f.), and on the praise of traditional values of Hinduism. Chapter XIV 
deals with the temporary rule of Mlecchas in Kāmarūpa; XV with the question 
as to how Kali became Kāmākhyā; a legend of Ke$ipura is told in the process. 
The circumstances of Kālī's origin are related in XVI; her manifestation as 
Kumari (and kumārī worship) in XVII. The last two chapters of Part I give 
the histories of two devotees of Kali called Kahola and Karālabhairava. 

In conclusion one can say that the Yoginitantra is a precious source of all 
kinds of legendary, semi-historical and topographical traditions about the God- 
dess, written in simple but agreeable Sanskrit; in short, one of the most readable 
Tantras. 

Besides Kali, who is considered the first of the ten "classical" Mahāvidyās, 
(and Sodaéi who is an aspect of Tripurasundarī), a few other goddesses from 
this series, in the first place Tārā, obtained descriptions of their cult in Tantras. 
Ās a rule, these works are oflate date and seem to hail from Bengal or adjacent 
areas. There has already been occasion to refer to the Todalatantra*$ which 
mentioned the ten Mahāvidyās as a group. A more methodical treatment of the 
subject is found in the Muņdamālātantra Tantra of the Garland of Skulls”47. 
It deals with the worship of the ten Mahāvidyās in general and separately (from 
ch. VI onwards). The author also points out (ch. IV) why Candika who is the 
recipient of the tribute (bali) during the worship of the Great Goddess is content 
with this gift of a lower order. 


46 See above, p. 81. 

47 No edition known to me. There are 15 chs. and 550 slokas in the Ms. RASB 5972 
(Cat., p. 163f.). There are several Mss., mostly with a smaller number of chapters. 
Cf. Kavinas, TSāh, P- 519 and 494 (s.v. Mahā-); Orissa Cat., Nos. 83 and 84. 
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Tara, the second Mahāvidyā, whose identity with Kali is often declared, can 
boast of a Taratantra‘, a short dialogue between Bhairava and Bhairavi which 
in six chapters describes the mantra of Ugratārā "the Fierce Tārā” and her 
daily worship. The introductory part alludes to the sādhanā performed by 
Buddha (a manifestation of Visnu) and Vasistha by means of the said mantra. 
Another very short text, the Kaulatantra??, is divided into a Tarakalpa and a 
Kalikalpa, but the major part is occupied by the former. The Tantra is said 
to have been originally proclaimed by god Buddha. Sankara taught it to his 
pupil Bhairava and to Devi Bhairavi, who, however, requested Bhairava to 
relate it again for the salvation of humanity. Bhairava’s first teaching is that 
Tara is threefold, viz. (the mantras of) Ugratārā, Ekajata and Nīlasarasvatī. 

A more detailed guide to the Tara tradition is the Matsyastikta, or rather the 
Ugratārākalpa or Tārākalpa from this text, in ten chapters and about 650 slokas®°. 
The setting is Vaisnava. After an invocation of Krsna, Nandavatuka questions 
Parāšara after Tara’s secret ritual. Parāšara in his turn had questioned Virüpaksa 
on the matter, and in the last colophon the whole work is attributed to that 
latter manifestation of Siva. The text contains information on various aspects 
of Tarai worship. In chapter IV, Goraksa questions Parāšara on the means of 
destroying illness; chapter VIII is on the virasadhana of Tara. It seems that 
the Matsyasükta was & much larger compilation because much more volumi- 
nous Mss. are known under this title5!, while there are many quotations elucidat- 
ing various subjects. The word matsya "Fish" might suggest an original con- 
nection with the kaula school founded by Matsyendranātha. 

At least two texts share the common title Nilatantra. The first of them in its 
turn is preserved in at least two versions. A Ms. from the ASB*? is written in 
correct Sanskrit in a sometimes even fluent style (although the diction is also 
often unclear) and in 17 chapters and 700 slokas describes aspects of the wor- 
ship of Nīlā, who seems to be considered identical with Ugratārā. Devi asks 
her partner about the means of release from the ocean of existence, and Bhai- 
rava declares that Nīlā is the most important among the many manifestations 
of Prakrti, the female ground of the universe. But the attitude towards other 
deities is of the well-known inclusivistie tolerance: 


48 Ed. at Rajshahi 1913 (Varendra Res. Soc.) ; about ten Mss. have been recorded 
in the NCC, VIII, 154. A short description of the text by H.P. Suastri, Notices, 
1, 146. 

19 The data have been taken from the Ms. RASB 5934, which contains four chs. 
and a hundred šlokas. Cf. also NCC, V, p. 112. 

50 The data have been taken from the Ms. RASB 5997 (Cat., p. 192f.). 

51 Mrrra, Notices, II, 608, describes a Ms. of nearly 4000 slokas and 26 chs. pur- 
porting to be chs. XX XV-LX. of the Uparibhāga or Second Part. It chiefly deals 
with questions of (im)purity, expiations and vratas. The colophon of a similar Ms. 
in the "old collection” of the RASB attributes the work to HALAYUDHA (Cat., l.e.); 
the same in Orissa Cat., V, p. 154; Suppl. No. 46. 

52 No. 5949. Cat., p. 138f.—The title occurs as No. 4 in the ATV list. 
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“One should meditate on the unity of Devi, Siva, Visnu and the other deities; 
he who maintains a distinction between them, that evil man goes to the Raurava 
hell” (12, 16); 

but also (13,1): 

“A Sākta is Šankara (Siva) in his own person and participates in the nature of 

Supreme Brahman”. 

The description of the Goddess’ daily worship follows, beginning with the ma- 
tutinal rites (prātahkrtya). The subject is continued up to ch. 9, interrupted by 
some special regulations such as a yantra of destructive power in ch. 4. Among 
other topics treated are diksZ, purascarana (“preparation” of mantras), and a 
list of earlier Tantras (including the Yoni, Guru, Nirvana, Vira and Kuloddiga) 
in ch. 14. Another version of the Nilatantra in twelve chapters contains largely 
the same matter in a different ordering (ch. 9: Mahācīnakrama; ch. 11: Kumā- 
rīpūjā). This version has been edited53. 

Anotber text called Nilatantra is represented by an incorrect ASB manuscript 
(No. 5950). It contains 15 chapters and 750 Slokas and likewise describes the 
worship of Tara. Here the Devi directly asks for the Nilatantra which is duly 
praised by Siva before he communicates the vidyà of Nilasarasvati in five syl- 
lables (the rsi who revealed it on earth is again Vasistha). From the contents 
we mention that the eighth and ninth chapters discuss the three bhavas ( psychic 
situations), especially that of a vira, while different manifestations of Tārā are 
found in chapter X. A stotra, kavaca and mantras for various purposes follow 
in XI; the Six Acts in XII; Cāmuņdā's worship in XIII and the Mah&cinakrama 
in XV. It seems that there is still another Nilatantra which is devoted to 
Daksinakali*4, 

A voluminous text called Nibandhatantra®® is divided into four kalpas named. 
after Siva, Gaņeša, Sarasvati and Sakti. Actually it mainly concentrates on 
Nilasarasvati. 

There is a textual problem with the Viratantra. Of three Mss. which are 
present under this title in the ASB libraryse, only the first four chapters agree 
(a fourth Ms. appears to be closely related to the Kālītantra). The main pre- 
occupation of the text is with the worship of Tara and Daksiņakālī. A short 
text bearing the title Viratantra, recorded from Nepal, is, however, a nibandha 


on the worship of Chinnamast&5; still another one in 420 slokas deals with the 
Six Acts of magio58, 


58 Ed. R.M. OnaTroPApHYAYA, Calcutta 1877-84 (in: Tantrasāra), and U. TAR- 
KARATNA/T. NYRYARATNA, Calcutta 1886 (in: Sulabhatantraprakāša) ; ed. Ba. 
Sarma, Prayāg V.S. 2022 (A.D. 1965-66; GDT, varsa 2, mani 6). 

54 KAVIRAJ, TSāh, p. 343. 

55 Kavas, TSāh, p. 338; the Ms. RASB No. 5992 contains 314 fol. and 7838 
Slokas according to the Catalogue. 

6 RASB Cat., p. XIX, 122 f.; CHAKRAVARTI, Tantras, p. 62.—The title Vira- 
tantra occurs as No. 5 in the ATV list. 

57 Nepal Cat., IT, p. 125. 

58 KAvIRAJ, TSàh, p- 602, referring to Mirra, Notices, p. 268. 
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A Tantra devoted to Bhuvanešvarī bears the title Māyātantra (Maya is an- 
other name of that goddess: Mayat. 2,9)59. Without being questioned by Devi, 
Igvara announces “another truth". This strange beginning strongly suggests 
that what follows originally formed a part of a larger whole. In a Purana-like 
introduction, [évara describes how creation came into being when the Māyā 
emanated from his meditation. In the form of a fig-leaf, she supported Visnu 
when he reclined on the primeval waters. That god, identical with Siva, was 
praised by the never-dying rsi Markandeya (motif taken from Mbh. 3, 187,77f.) 
who as a resulting boon obtained the faculty for beholding Brahma during the 
further work of creation. Visnu, satisfied by Māyā's supporting activity, pro- 
claims that she will henceforth have the form of Dharma (1,21f.), who can be 
worshipped by means of the mantra Dham Dharmāya namah. The second chap- 
ter then takes up the worship of Maya or Bhuvanesvari. Noteworthy features are 
Māyā's identification with Radha (2,5); the secret of the solar and lunar parvans 
of the Susumna (chapter VI; the sun resides in the Mulàdhàra, the moon in 
the Sahasrāra: 6,9); a special manira of three syllables destined for the Yavanas 
“who delight in impure food and evil conduct” (7,35f.; probably the Moslims 
are meant); various sādhanās in the chapters VITI~XV. It is not clear what 
the relation is between this text and the Bhuvanešvarītantra preserved in sev- 
eral Mss. in Nepal. 

The eighth Mahāvidyā, called Bagalā(mukhī) or Vagalà(mukhi), originally 
probably a regional goddess, is the subject in the Sankhy&ayanatantra$i. Its 
title misleadingly suggests a connection with the Vedic school of the Šāūkhā- 
yanas. In its complete form it contains 34 or 38 chapters and about 1200 slokas. 
In the outward form of a dialogue between Siva and his son Kumara, it com- 
municates (initiation into) the vidyās of Bagalamukhi who is the personification 
of the Brahmāstra ("Missile of Brahman”, a supernatural weapon utilized i.a. 
in the Bharata war), and the worship of that goddess with special reference 
to the execution of magical powers by her grace. The goddess’ speciality is the 
faculty of immobilizing an enemy (stambhana); this is also expressed by her 
predilection for the yellow colour. 

The Kātyāyanītantra is devoted to the Durga manifestation of that name. 
The text attained some fame because it has been commented upon three times 
(i.a. by Nilakantha, son of Rangabhatta), while several (about thirteen) minor 
texts ascribe themselves to it, but it does not seem to have been edited as yet. 


59 No. 56 in the ATV list. No edition known to me. For the Mss., see KAVIRAJ, 
TSāh, p. 513. The data have been taken from the Ms. RASB 5985, which contains 
12 chs. and 432 slokas. There are Mss. with only seven chapters. The text recorded 
by H.P. Snasrni, Notices, I, p. 285, seems to be different (17 chapters). 

$0 Information obtained thanks to the Nepal-German Mss. Preservation Project. 

61 No edition known, but there are several Mss., cf. Kavrrags, TSah, p. 623, s.v. 
Sankhüyanatantra; the same, p. 690; Orissa Cat., V, No. 118 and 119; RASB Cat., 
Nos. 6084-87; LOL Cat., IV, 2537. 
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H. P. Sastrif? describes a Ms. of 588 slokas, a dialogue between Siva and Gauri, 
in which other forms of Durga are mentioned besides Kātyāyanī. Of the Va- 
nadurgikalpa, only a very few Mss. seem to have been preserved’. It was 
taught to Agastya by Guha (Skanda) who had heard it himself from Haimavati 
(his mother Uma, Durga’s benign manifestation). l 

A Kālānalatantra, preserved in Nepal®, teaches mantras and worship of 
Siddhilaksmi. The speaker is Nilalohita (Siva), Narada the hearer. It is claimed 
(1,3) that the Tantra is a direct continuation of the Yamala tradition. There 
is much attention to Diksa (chs. 5f.), daily worship (10f.) and mantras (2f., 
22f.). The text does not seem to be old; the Ms. bears the date N.S. 857 (1737 
A.D.; struck out by a later hand). It might be added here that Devi as Kala 
“Destructive Time”, one of the oldest functions of Kali, has been described in 
the Samayātantra which probably contained ten patalas and about 1200 
slokas®. 

The name of Vārāhī, one of the Seven Mothers$6, is borne by at least two 
Tantras; there are quotations under this name in many compilations. According 
to Farquhar, the Varahitantra was written in Bengal in about the sixteenth 
century®’, but it is not clear which text was meant by him. The Nepal Ms. 
described by H. P. Sastri$? contains a voluminous but corrupt text of 4600 slokas 
divided over 36 chapters. It consists of a discussion between Candabhairava 
and Guhyakālī located in the Kāmarūpapītha; Vārāhī herself is said (fol. 3b) 
to reside in the Cauharapitha®. The text opens with a confused relation in 
abominable Sanskrit on the origin of the Vārāhīmantra: Durvāsas was the first 
to apply it for the benefit of the victims of Vidàla's aggression, well-known from 
the Rāmāyaņa. The further contents are ritualistic: information on matters 
pertaining to diksd, mantra lore and worship of various deities. The eclecticism 
of the text is convincingly illustrated by the fact that a large part of it is no 


62 H. P. SasTRI, Notices, II, p. 31, according to KAvrRAJ, TSah, p. 98. Cf. also 
NCC, III, p. 331. Most of the Mss. seem to be incomplete. 

$3 The Ms. RASB No. 6067 contains about 500 slokas and 16 chapters. A Ms. from 
Trivandrum in 15 patalas is said to contain about 1000 slokas. 

$: Nepal Cat., II, 117. It is written in many different hands; the Sanskrit is 
incorrect. 

$5 In the RASB Ms. No. 5924, the tenth and last chapter is incomplete. Other 
Mss. mentioned in Kavas, TSüh, p. 683, are much shorter.—The Samayātantra 
occurs as No. 13 in the ATV list. 

$6 On these, cf. J.N. BANERJEA, The Development of Hindu Iconography, Cal- 
cutta 71956, p. 503f.; M.-Tu. DE MALLMANN, Les enseignements iconographiques de 
l'Agni-Puràna, Paris 1963, p. 150f. 

67 FARQUHAR, RLI, p. 389.— The Vārāhītantra is No. 28 in the ATV list. 

$$ Nepal Cat., TI, p. 186. 

+? The name of this pitha occurs in JT 5,66f. in an interesting list of eight. Cf. 
SIRCAR, Šākta Pithas, p. 18. Its occurrence in the Vārāhītantra proves that Cauhāra 
is not a wrong reading in the JT, as SIRCAR assumed. 
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more than a collection of fragments from other Tantras”. The Ms. breaks off 
at the end of chapter X X XVI, and that is where the pürvakhanda “Part One" 
ends according to the colophon. From the colophons to the chapters it appears 
that the Vārāhītantra reckons itself to the Daksinamnaya, a statement which 
betrays its relative lateness because in the older tradition this Āmnāya is re- 
served for the Bhairavatantras. R. Mitra"! describes a text of 50 chapters and 
2545 élokas which contains a lengthy description of the size and characteristics 
of various genres of Tantric literature. This subject is lacking in the Nepalese 
version, and if the text described by Mitra belongs to the same Tantra, it must 
contain the Uttarakhanda. Another Varahitantra of about 500 slokas in eight 
chapters is a Vaisnava text, a dialogue between Krsna and Radha; but it also 
contains information on Mahadeva and Candi”. 


70 For instance, ch. 10 contains a passage on the three samketas of Tripurasundari 
taken (with omissions and corruptions) from YH, chs. 1 and 2; ch. 11 of the Vara- 
hitantra contains agreements with the Jüánasamkalinitantra; chs. 16—21 = Cificini- 
oe ch. 22 = Parātantra, ch. 2; passage on magic in ch. 23 is from 
the ST. 

71 Mirra, Notices, 2481, according to Kavas, TSàh, p. 591. 

72 Kavas, TS&h, p. 591 (no source given). 


CHAPTER V 


SOME OTHER KAULA TANTRAS AND 
TANTRAS ON RESTRICTED SUBJECTS 


In this chapter have been put together some Šākta Tantras which declare 
themselves to be Kaula or which clearly belong to this tradition without being 
exclusively devoted to Sri/Tripurasundari, Kali or related goddesses. Besides, 
a number of usually small texts which claim a position as "Original Tantra” 
are in reality no more than monographs on some special aspect of Tantrism; 
they also are dealt with here. The contents of this chapter are therefore some- 
what heterogeneous, but this is not to say that we have here in a kind of 
appendix collected the spurious or unimportant. On the contrary, some of the 
works dealt with below have been very influential and famous throughout the 
later period of the tradition. In the present state of research, the chronological 
order, relative as well as absolute, cannot be definitely established; the titles 
have been presented in a sequence which seems at least sensible. 

The Kulacūdāmaņitantra became better known by its edition in Avalon's 
series!. It may be fairly old; it is quoted in several digests and its title occurs 
as No. 53 in the list of 64 Tantras in the NSA, although it is not certain if this 
applies to the same text which we now know under this name. In its edited 
form, the text contains seven chapters and only 430 stanzas; but some Mss. 
have more. The Sanskrit is unpretentious but reasonable. The main concern 
of the work is to promulgate the Kaula cult and its duties rather than the 
greatness of Kali. The latter is said to be only one of the three manifestations 
of the Goddess, the other two being (Durga) Mahisamardini, considered “‘basic’’, 
and Tripurabhairavi, called the first” (ādyā, 7,37). A striking external feature 
of this Tantra is that it presents Devī (Bhairavī) as the proclaimer and Šiva 
(Bhairava) as the hearer: it therefore falls into the Nigama class?. Before for- 
mulating his questions, Bhairava enumerates a series of 64 Tantras which were 
proclaimed in the past; the list strongly resembles that of the NSA. Devi begins 
her exposition by declaring that she is the supreme Prakrti who emanates the 
whole series of constituents of creation (tattvas) and envelops all by her Maya. 


! Ed. G.Cn. VEDĀNTATĪRTBA, Calcutta and London 1915 (Tantrik Texts, Vol. 4), 
21956 Madras, as "Kulacüdümani-nigama", with a survey of contents by A.K. 
Martra in the Introduction. There are about ten Mss.: N CC, IV, p. 234. The title 


means ‘‘Crest-jewel of Kula"; the word Tantra has been added afterwards. 
2 See also above, P- 5, n. 19. 
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Addressing her husband as putra “my son’’, she proceeds by giving a survey 
of kulācāra, the daily ritual duties of the Kaula adept, beginning with the 
matutinal rites. In this context the initiation by the sadheka of his wife or 
another woman as his éakti "ritual partner" is treated in chapters JT and III. 
The presence of such a sakti is necessary for a successful application of the 
kulamantras (3,11). These saktis are entertained with food; there may be eight 
of them, who should be worshipped and praised as the eight Mātrkās, Brahmāņī 
etc.? All rites of this kind should be performed at night. Pīthapūjā is then 
described in 3,59f. and the worship of beings and objects sacred to a Kaula 
in chapter IV. A nocturnal rite of Kali is discussed in vss. 35f. of that chapter, 
while the next one treats of another worship of this goddess (in her form of 
Daksiņakālī) with a view to the manipulation of demons and human beings. 
Vetālasiddhi, which is the power to go anywhere one pleases, by means of 
savasādhanā is the subject in VI, and worship of Durga Mahisamardini in VII, 
where we also find (7,22f.) a stotra in sdrdilavikridita metre*. At the end there 
is an emphatic declaration by Devi that 


“the entire creation is brought forth by the union of Siva and Sakti; the All 
everything which exists on earth, consists of Siva and Sakti; therefore, Thou art 
everywhere and I am everywhere; Thou art All and I am AN”. 


The Kulàrnavatantra? (KT) is without doubt the most important of its class. 
The text is quoted very often; but the quotations—which often go under the 
name Ūrdhvāmnāyatantra—are not always traceable®. There are numerous 
Mss. and several editions’. According to the colophons, the text constitutes only 
the fifth khanda called moksapāda (or: -vāda) of an original Kulārņavatantra 
of 125.000 slokas, but the text as it stands comprises seventeen chapters and 
about 2060 slokas’. It presents a wealth of information on rituals and ideology 


3 A variety of the series of "Seven Mothers"; cf. n. 66 on ch. IV. The hymn of 
praise directed to them, called Karnejapastotra (3,35—45), has been translated by 
A.K. Marrra, Introd. to Pandit VEDANTATIRTHA’s ed., ?1956, p. 9f. 

4 Trsl. AVALON, in the Introduction to the edition, p. 16f. Another translation 
in A. and E. Avaton’s “Hymns to the Goddess", Madras 1952 (repr. 1973), p. 56f. 

5 Kulàrnava “Ocean of Kula” ; the title is sometimes given as Kularnavarahasya, 
e.g. in Bort Cat., p. 116f. 

6 Such is the ease with the quotations by KSEMARAJA on NT 16,34 and NT 18, 
119; these must refer to a different text.—Another, younger, Ūrdhvāmnāyatantra 
deals with the nature of the human body, Brahman, etc.: RASB No. 5962. 'There 
is also a Kālyūrdhvāmnāyatantra (RASB No. 5963) which is identical or not with 
the preceding. For a Vaisnava Ūrdhvāmnāyatantra, see below, p. 109. 

? The best known edition is by TARANATHA VIDYARATNA, London 1917 (Tantrik 
Texts, V), Madras 21965; of the other editions, we mention those by J. VIDYASAGAR, 
Calcutta 1882, 1897; and by Bu. ŠARMĀ, Prayāga 1963 (GDT). For more particulars, 
see NCC, IV, p. 244f.; G. CARLSTEDT, Studier i Kulārņava-Tantra, Uppsala 1974 
(SURIU, 14), p. 9—A different Kulàrnavatantra or Kulācārarahasya in 12 
chs. is referred to by CH. CHAKRAVARTI, ABORI 13, p. 208f. 

8 CARLSTEDT, Studier, p. 13, who also refers to Cm. CHAKRAVARTI, Kulārņava 
Tantra: Its Extent and Contents, ABORI 13, 1931—32, p. 206-11. 
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of the Kaula sect; it is also one of the small number of Tantras which manages 
to do so in the form of a set of clear and systematically ordered prescriptions, 
a circumstance which without any doubt contributed much to its popularity. 
The style is lucid and the language generally correct, although a final verdict 
has to be postponed until after the appearance of a critical edition?. In the text 
the emphasis is laid on the greatness of the Kula tradition which considers the 
world as brought about by and representative of the union of Siva and Sakti. 
The mantra most suited to express this mystery is the bija sauh called by the 
name Parāprāsāda". Tt is very difficult to ascertain the exact date of the text. 
The most recent estimation is between about 1000 and 1400 A. D.11. 

As has been proved by Carlstedt, the first chapter (jivasthitikathanam), which 
in proverbial and sometimes cynical statements describes the plight of living 
beings in the cycle of rebirths, is in the main identical with chapter XVI of 
the Garudapurànasároddhàra!?. It is still an undecided question which of the 
two versions is the borrower, although a borrowing by the KT can be argued 
more easily; perhaps both go back to another source. An idea of the contents 
may be furnished by st. 94: 


"They recite Vedic texts, they try to impart insight to each other; they are 
ignorant about the supreme truth just as a sacrificial ladle does not experience 
the taste of the oblation". 


After this prologue, there is another introduction in the form of an elaborate 
encomium of the Kula way of life in chapter II. This dharma, declares lávara 
(Siva) on Devi's question, is the highest of all systems of conduct (he enumerates 
the seven ācāras, although he does not use that term!3). It is a great secret 
handed down “‘from ear to ear”, i.e. in an esoteric teacher-pupil tradition. Al- 
though its position is far higher than that of the Vedas, the Kuladharma is not 
their denial: | 


"Having churned the great ocean of the Vedas and the Ágamas with wisdom as 
My churning stick, I drew up the Kuladharma from it, intuitively discerning what 
was essential". 


? The problem of the original correctness of the KT and related texis has been 
discussed by CARLSTEDT, Studier, p. 16f. 

10 See also Tantrāloka 30,27 f. (Paramantra); MVT 3,54f.; 4,25. 

11 CARLSTEDT, Studier, p. 15. The same scholar laid the foundation for a critical 
edition of the KT in: Studier, p. 31f. (erit. ed. of chs. 1 and 2 from about 20 Mss.); 
he also translated these chapters into Swedish: Hinduistik livssyn, Uppsala 1971 
(SURIU, 8; trsl. of ch. 1, under the name ANDERSSON); Till Kulas Lov, Uppsala 
1974 (SURIU, 13; trsl. of ch. 2). 

** Trsl. E. AsEGG, Der Pretakalpa des Garuda-Puràna, Berlin and Leipzig 1921; 
Berlin 21956; E. Woon/S.V. SUBRAHMANYAM, The Garuda Purana (Sāroddhāra), 
Allahabad 1911 (SBH, 9). Many stanzas are found in older Sources, e.g. the Mbh.; 
several of them recur in the RY-UT: CARLSTEDT, Studier, p. 49f. 

13 The seven ācāras are those of the Vedas, Visnuism, Sivaism, Daksina, Vàma, 
Siddhānta and Kaula. The last four of them are Sakta. l 
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This chapter is indeed remarkable. It is again built up by means of separate 
pronouncements, each of them as a rule consisting of one sloka; often, there 
are illustrations by similes. At the end (st. 113f.) it is shown that those who 
equate the Kuladharma with licentiousness are utterly wrong and blinded by 
Maya; the last four stanzas (140f.) give quotations from the Veda which are 
held to endorse the Kula view. In the third chapter the same way of arguing 
is continued but the focus is narrowed to the Ūrdhvāmnāya to which the KT 
claims to belong (3, 1-47). It is important to notice that this deviates from the 
Āmnāya system as presented by the Parātantra (see above, p. 77) where the 
Ūrdhvāmnāya was associated with the Šrīvidyā. In the KT it is intimately 
connected with the already mentioned Parāprāsādamantra. An initiate of this 
tradition is the most honourable of all people; his parents are happy, his grand- 
parents are saved. 


"Where he lives, O Goddess, there will be welfare and victory, health and nourish- 
ment; timely rain and absence of calamity” (3, 39). 


In the rest of the chapter, the Parāprāsādamantra is extolled. Other mantras 
applied without this one are like food without salt (vs. 58); it incorporates the 
indissoluble unity of Siva and Sakti. A sixfold nyāsa of the manira as a pre- 
paration to worship is expounded in chapter IV which is rather technical. Be- 
fore describing the worship itself the text expatiates (in chapter V) on the 
utensils and the sacred substances (kuladravya), especially alcoholics of differ- 
ent kinds (5,11—43) and meat (5,44—55); both of them are circumstantially 
praised. The adept should always be aware that the alcoholic beverage = Sakti, 
the meat =Siva, and their consumer = Bhairava. Due emphasis is laid on the 
true state of mind which is the conditio sine qua non of these rituals; thus, the 
wine becomes nectar only for him who has tasted the internal Amrta which 
flows as a result of the union of the internal Sakti, the Kundalini, and the Moon 
of Consciousness (5, 106f.). 

The worship proper, the details of which are omitted here, is then described 
(chapter VI). It is directed to the primeval pair and the Parāprāsādamantra 
which represents it. The attendant deities, especially Vatuka, Ksetrapāla and 
Ucehistacāndālī, should also be carefully worshipped by means of a tribute of 
solid food (dali; first part of chapter VII). A special feature of the Kaula method 
is the worship of a human female as the incarnation of the universal Sakti 
(saktipūjā; 7,36—51). The rules for ritual eating and drinking involve the con- 
secration of the sādkaka”s body by the guru (7,63—103). The seven stages of 
joy (ullāsa; ch. 8) gone through by the ideal adept during his spiritual exercises 
are among the most remarkable features of this Tantra. Their description is 
interwoven with rules for certain ceremonies which are to be performed in any 
of these stages. The Santistava (8,30—54) directed to Bhairava and other Kula 
deities and partly written in the Sragdharà and Šārdūlavikrīditā metres, is 
meant to precede ritual drinking. 

The ninth chapter is devoted to the description of yoga and the yogin. Its 
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greater part is a remarkable collection of concise, often astute and striking, 
semi-proverbial pronouncements, e.g. in st. 77: 

‘Just as the wind which touches everything, 

just as the sky which is everywhere; 

just as all the fluvial waters, 

in the same way the yogin is always pure (no matter what he touches or does)". 

There are rituals for special occasions (i.a. Kumārīpūjā; Mithunārcana or 
worship of pairs) in chapter X; in XI, various prescriptions for the Kula adept, 
especially his behaviour towards women: 

"one should never criticize a Kula woman, saying: ‘she is ugly’, or: ‘she is dark?" 

(st. 62b). 

In this same chapter we also come across the famous remark that one should 
be a Kaula in one’s heart, a Saiva by external behaviour and a Vaisnava among 
the people (st. 83a). Further subjects dealt with by the text include the position 
of the guru (chapter XII); the sacred lore to be mastered by him arranged 
systematically according to numbers: sextuples, triads etc. (XII and XIII); the 
kinds of diksā (XIV); the mastery of mantras and the method of recitation 
(XV); the execution of special powers with the help of mantras (XVI); and the 
mystical meaning of important terms (XVII). One instance from the latter 
chapter may suffice to give an impression of the method applied: the word 
svāmin "master" is to be explained from svāntahšānti "internal peace" and 
mithyajnanavihina “free from false knowledge". The work is rounded off with 
words of praise directed to the tradition and some rules for maintaining its 
secrecy. 

The works following now cannot for the greater part stand in the shadow 
of the KT for their language, method of presentation or authority; that is why 
they will be treated as succinctly as possible!4. 

The Guptasādhanatantra is mostly preserved in Bengali Mss.15. It usually 
contains twelve chapters and about 400 šlokas; it discusses a variety of Kaula 
subjects. The Mātrkābhedatantra refers to it. The latter textl®, the name of 
which already occurs in the lists of the NSA and the KulCT (as Nos. 38 and 
35 resp.; title Matrbheda), in its present form probably cannot boast of the 


MA Caleutta Ms. (RASB 5865; Cat., p. 61) bearing the title Kaulāvalītantra 
- to be little more than a collection of extracts from the KT and other original 

antras. 

15 Individual Mss. are from Orissa (Orissa Cat., No. 13) and Nepal (N epal Cat., 
II, p. 146f.).—The text was edited by R.M. CEATTERJI in the Vividhatantrasam- 
graha, Calcutta 1881-6; 1903; in 12 chs.; by BALDEVPRASAD MIŚRA, Bombay 
Nw em Press) 1909; reprints. For other editions from Bengal, see the 

16 Ed. in 15 chs. by R.M. CBATTERJI in Vividhatantrasamgraha; in 14 chs. and 
600 slokas by CHINTAMANI BHATTACHARYA, Calcutta 1933 (Cale. Skt. Ser., VII); in 
15 chs. by Ba. Sarma, Prayéga V.S. 2017 (=A.D. 1960/61; GDT, varsa 1, mani 
1); there are other old editions from Bengal. On the numerous Mss. (among them 
a Jammu Ms. in 19 patalas), see Kavrras, TSàh, p. 510. 
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early date suggested by this situation. Its setting is a questioning of Siva by 
Candika; its Sanskrit is again reasonable, but unpretentious. The text is of a 
clearly secondary character: it discusses a great number of subjects by way of 
further illustrations of or additions to rules which were revealed in Tantras of 
the past (there are references to the Nitya, Vāmakešvara, Guptasādhana and 
Todala Tantras). Thus, Chapter I treats the method of obtaining golden orna- 
ments (advised for the worship of Tripura by i.a. the JT) by alchemical me- 
thods!?. Among other topics dealt with are: the circumstances of procreation 
(chapter IT); how final emancipation can be obtained through enjoyment (IIT), 
with special emphasis on alcoholics (kāraņam; I and IV); preparation of mer- 
eury (pāradam, V); the worship of Cāmuņdā/Kālī during emergency situations, 
especially eclipses of the sun and moon (explained as kisses by Siva on Sakti's 
eyes); aspects of the ritual of Tripurasundari (VIT); worship of the linga, by 
preference one of mercury, as a concomitant to worship of the Goddess (VII 
and VIII); preparation of mixtures containing minerals (IX); regulations for 
an animal sacrifice to Kali (X) and for the dedication of wells, buildings eto. 
to that deity (XI); the relative effectivity of worship with sdlagrama stones, 
yantras, images, and the linga (XII); japa and the rosary (XIII); the three 
Bhāvas and description of a female adept (vīrikā, XIV). Although this text pays 
ample attention to Tripura (and Siva), it seems to consider Kali to be the 
primeval deity from the sweat of whose body the Saktis of Brahma (Savitri), 
Visnu (Laksmi) and Sambhu (Tripura) have originated (12, 35f.). 

The title Uttaratantra “Further (or: Second) Treatise” is so vague that var- 
ious works or parts of works will have circulated under it; there are a great 
number of references, quotations and ascriptions to this title!8. The best known 
case is the Uttaratantra of the Rudrayāmala (for which see above, p. 47) and 
this text may be the one which figures as No. 3 in the ATV list. A Ms. of 16 
patalas and 500 slokas with the same title deals with Kaula ritual and worship 
of the Mahāvidyās; it may be different or not from another one in 10 patalas 
which also deals with Kulācāra!?; there is also an "Uttarakalpa from the Uttara- 
tantra” from Orissa in three chapters, mainly dealing with guru worship and 
initiation?°. 

It is not clear if the name of No. 38 in the ATV list, Višvasāratantra (or 
Višvasāra "Essence of Everything") corresponds with an original Tantra. What 
we now possess under this title cannot properly be called a Tantra, because it 
bears the characteristics of an encyclopedic digest. In 8 patalas and 5108 slokas 
it presents material on all kinds of Kaula subjects?!. It is also said to contain 


17 The survey of contents of the Mātrkābhedatantra follows the order of the chap- 
ters in BHaTTACHARYA’s edition. 

18 NCC, II, p. 303f. 

19 Kavas, TSah, p. 74f. 

?0 Orissa Cat., No. 11. 

21 Survey of contents by R. Mrrra, Notices, 3192, condensed in Kavas, TSAh, 
p. 598. 
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another list of 64 Tantras?2. There is, however, a Vaisnava work, a dialogue 
Siva-Parvati, which describes the legendary life of Caitanya as an incarnation 
of Krsņa under the name Gūdhāvatāra; it does so while ascribing itself to the 
Uttarakhanda of the Visvasaratantra.?8 

One of the Tantras which are usually only known from casual remarks or 
quotations is the Merutantra*. Although it has more than once been regarded 
as a late work because the town of London is said to be mentioned in it, it 
is possible that at least its core goes further back. But it does not appear in 
any traditional list of Tantras and there are not many quotations; it is, how- 
ever, mentioned in the Siddhanāgārjunakaksaputa (p. 265) among the sources 
utilized by the author. In any case, the text deserves attention because of the 
great number of Mss. and of its mere size: in some Mss. the number of slokas 
seems to amount to 15.000 or more, divided into prakāšas (25,35 or 50). This 
enormous size may, however, be due to the presence of a commentary (Paū- 
jikā). A Baroda Ms. which claims to contain only the Mantrakhanda is estimated 
at only 800 šlokas, but might be incomplete. According to the introduction, Siva 
proclaimed the Merutantra out of compassion for the gods and sages who had 
found a refuge on Mt. Meru from the attacks of the demon Jalandhara. From 
the list of contents it appears that the subject-matter (a general survey of 
Kaula ritual) has been arranged in the manner of a digest: dīkgā, purascarana 
and mantras of various deities, traditions of different schools having been in- 
corporated in an eclectic manner. 

The Mahanirvanatantra (MNT) is at present probably the most widely known 
original Tantra?5. It is also perhaps the youngest, because it can almost with 


22 FARQUHAR, RLI, p. 354. 

23 RASB Cat., No. 6038. The text purports to be the eleventh chapter from that 
khanda. 

24 Ed. at Lucknow 1907 and at the Laksmivenkateévara Press, Bombay 1908; 
repr. 1940. These editions were not seen by the present author. List of contents in 
India Office Cat. IV, p. 380f. (No. 2570); for the Mss., see Kavas, TSàh, p. 528f. 

25 No less than 18 editions, all before 1930, are recorded in IOL-SB, III, 1953, 
p. 1521-23. The editio princeps (not in IOL-SB) is that by ANANDACHANDRA VIDYÀ- 
VĀGĪŠA under the auspices of the Adi Brahma Samāj, Calcutta 1876, on the base 
of three Mss., one of which was in the possession of the Samāj, and one of RAmmo- 
HAN Roy. Among other eds. are those by J. VIDYASAGAR, Calcutta 1884, with the 
comm. by HARIHARANANDA; by J. TARKĀLAMKĀRA, with Bengali trsl., Calcutta 
1886, 31014; by Kagņa GOPĀLA BHAKTA, Calcutta 1886; by J.P. Misra, Bombay, 
Srivenkateévara Press, 1896; by G. MuxuoripHváva, Calcutta 1901, 21927; and 
the famous edition by A. Avaton, Calcutta and London 1929 (Tantrik Texts, 13).— 
Translation by M.N. Durr, Calcutta 1892, 21900; and by A. Avaron (on the base 
of K.G. BHaxta’s edition): “The Great Liberation", Madras 1913, 21927. The text 
and trsl. by AVALON were re-edited together in Madras 1953, repr. 1973; repr. Delhi 
1979; paperback ed.: New York (Dover) 1972. J. WooprorrE’s "Introduction to 
Tantra Šāstra”, Madras 41963, is a separate reprint of the Introduction to “The 
Great Liberation”.—A discussion of contents of the Mahdnirvanatantra can be 
found in S.C. Banzrgi, Tantra in Bengal, p. 104-116. E 
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certainty be dated in the second half of the eighteenth century?6. It is not 
mentioned in earlier texts or lists; the number of Mss. is limited?’; its only 
commentary, an unpretentious product by Hariharananda Bharati, guru of 
Rammohan Roy, dates from the nineteenth century. Derrett, who characterizes 
the work as a ‘‘well-intentioned fraud", considers it to be a sample specimen 
of the Hindu faculty of assimilation of values imported from other cultures. 
The author, who may have been Hariharananda’s guru, “was evidently writing 
for those who wanted a practical guide for legal as well as spiritual life" ?5. A 
large part of the text is indeed devoted to legal matters (with special emphasis 
on marriage, inheritance, and caste rules). Its injunctions often deviate in a 
remarkable way from those of the traditional Dharmašāstra, while some entirely 
new subjects (slavery ; conjugal ethics in 8, 35f. ; juridical status of ritual “Saiva” 
marriages) find a place in it; there may be some influence of English law. The 
author's principal motive without doubt was to offer a purified form of Tantric 
religion, accessible and practicable to all, as an alternative for Islamic and 
Christian propaganda. The work certainly deserves attention on account of its 
internal coherence, the sincere exertion to communicate a message, its reason- 
ably correct language, the clearness of its style, and its didactical competence”. 
If the MNT should be ostracized as a fraud on the ground that it presents new 
doctrines in an ancient garb, one should have to deal in the same way with a 
considerable part of the Tantric literature. 

The MNT is of considerable size: 2522 slokas, divided into 14 chapters ( ullasa). 
It is presented in the ordinary form of a dialogue between Siva and Devi under 
the names of Sadāšiva and Parvati or Ādyā Kali. After a description by the 
author of the scene of the dialogue (identical with the beginning of a version 
of the Uddisatantra) and of Sadāšiva's appearance, Devi calls to memory that 
in former times (the Krtayuga) Siva had proclaimed the Vedas and the dharma 
of the ranks of society and the stages of life to the people of yore who by their 
pious works had become equal to the gods. With the progress of time a deterio- 
ration took place and God, in order to preserve for human beings an opportu- 


26 FARQUHAR, RLI, p. 354f. (18th cent.); J. D. M. DERRETT, A Juridical Fabrica- 
tion of Early British India: The Mahànirvàna-Tantra, in Zs. für Rechtswiss., 69/2, 
1968, p. 138-181; repr. in J. D. M. DERRETT, Essays in Classical and Modern Hindu 
Law, II, Leiden 1977, p. 197-242, on p. 224f. (between 1773 and 1780). BHARATI, 
Tantric Tradition, without argumentation intimates that the text is “usually as- 
cribed to the eleventh century” (p. 66) and “probably written in the seventh cen- 
tury" (p. 194). 

?? About six of these are noted in the catalogues. The Nepalese Ms. mentioned 
by AvALON, The Great Liberation, p. VIII, is almost certainly non-existent (cf. 
DERRETT, o.c., p. 232). Attention should be drawn to a Ms. recorded in the Orissa 
Cat. (Suppl., p. 153, No. 34) estimated to be of the eighteenth century. 

28 DERRETT, 0.¢., p. 223. On the author of the MNT and the influence exercised 
by the work on RĀMMOHAN Roy, see the same, p. 227f. 

29 DERRETT's verdict: “barbaric style" (0.c., p. 239) is too severe. 
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nity to strive after the spiritual ideal, successively revealed the Smrtis and the 
Samhitüs. At present, the Kaliyuga has appeared in which mankind is evil in 
all respects. In this period the Tantras were revealed in order to rescue the 
fallen souls, but even this teaching was wrongly applied. Devi therefore re- 
quests her partner to communicate a method by which people can regain their 
former virtues; through her argumentation we can discern the author's re- 
formist attitude. In his answer, Siva admits that the Tantric methods are 
manifold. Nevertheless, in the Kali age people should follow the Agamic rules 
and apply the Tantric mantras. He then concentrates on the teaching of the 
Supreme Being (Paramātman who is Brahman) on Whose behest he, Sadāšiva, 
executes the dissolution of the world. The worship of this Brahman is expounded. 
further in chapter III, without doubt one of the most original passages of the 
text. The manira applied is Om sac cid ekam brahma “Om, Brahman the Exist- 
ent, the Conscious, the Unique”, a modification of the famous Advaita charac- 
terization of Brahman as saccidánanda. The word ānanda “bliss, happiness" 
may have been replaced because it could suggest ritual eroticism which would 
be out of place in the purified, speculatively oriented worship of Brahman. The 
meaning of the syllable Om is succinctly explained as follows (3,32): 


“By the sound A He preserves the world, from the sound U He dissolves it; by 
the sound MA He creates the world; [thus] the meaning of the pranava is pro- 
claimed". 
Brahman Itself is to be meditated upon as follows (3,50, a stanza in the Vasan- 
tatilakà metre): 
“I praise Brahman, the Principle of Consciousness 
Who resides within the heart-lotus, devoid of characteristics or desires, 
Who is realized by Visnu, Šiva and Brahma, accessible to yogins by meditation, 
Who destroys the fear of birth and death, 


Whose true form is existence and consciousness, 
the First Cause of the entire world”. 


The pūjā of Brahman, mental as well as material, is then succinctly described. 
The ritual is quite simple. A worshipper of Brahman should further follow the 
basic ethical rules and accustom himself to the code of behaviour which society 
expects from him (lokayātrā); but during the worship no caste distinction 
should be made (3,92). Devi should also be worshipped as Mother of the World 
(parāprakrti). The recognition of her paramount role in the cosmic process is 
the cornerstone of the Kaula behaviour (kulācāra). In the Kali age, Kaula 
rituals should not be kept secret, because concealment is equal to untruth (4, 
75f.)—a characteristic deviation from the doctrine of the KT and other texts. 
The daily ritual of Goddess worship is punctually described in the chapters V 
and VI. Adya Kali is to be meditated upon as black and dancing, but she shows 
the hand-poses of security and liberality and lacks fearsome attributes. The 
consecration of the main ingredients of the ritual (paficatattva) can be effectu- 
ated with Vedic mantras. The seventh chapter contains a stotra and kavaca to 
Ady& Kali and the method of mastering her mantra. From chapter VIII on- 
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wards the author discusses Varnisramadharma. Here again, there is a remark- 
able clarity of exposition combined with a consistent concentration on the main 
features of the subject. The ethical rules given in VIII breathe a conservative, 
upper middle class spirit, as may appear from the following enunciation on the 
duties of à servant (8,149): 


“When he has committed a mischief, he should, standing in front of his master, 
beg for forgiveness; proudness, self-conscious talk and the behaviour of an equal 
he should avoid". 


The subject is interrupted by a passage on the Bhairavicakra and the Tattva- 
cakra (varieties of communal Kaula ritual; 8,155-219). Chapter IX discusses 
the samsküras; X the funeral rites; XI the evil consequences of sins, and ex- 
piations; XII the law of inheritance, and XIII the rites of consecration of 
images, houses, wells etc. Of special interest is the consecration of a pillar devo- 
ted to the Nagas (nāgastambha), a ritual also known from Nepal; the Naga is 
invited into the pillar with the following stanza (13, 175): 


“Naga! Thou art Visnu’s seat, and Mahādeva's ornament; 
take up Thy abode in this pillar and protect this water for me". 


The subject of consecration is continued in XIV with the immovable Siva- 
linga, after which there is an exposé of a more theoretical character on the 
nature of karman, on Brahman and on the status of avadhūtas and yogins. An 
encomium on Kuladharma in general and on the MNT itself in particular forms 
a worthy but lengthy conclusion. 

A small number of Tantras do not try to give a more or less complete or at 
least varied survey of the ritual of one or more deities. Instead of this they 
specialize on limited subjects such as speculation, yoga, a particular mantra, 
guru worship, etc. As a rule their size is small while they give the impression 
of being comparatively recent. 

The subjects of mystic speculation and yoga go together in a few texts. The 
Brahmajūānatantra, as its title implies, deals with the knowledge of Brahman, 
with special reference to creation and dissolution of the world. On his wife’s 
request, Siva announces its explanation according to the Tantric tradition 
(tantrikakrama). There are six or five chapters and about 340 šlokas (or less, 
in the version of five chapters)?. The Mss. called Brahmajfiànaéastra?! are 
largely identical with the former text. 

A similar text is the Jūānasamkalinītantra. It contains about 108 slokas of 
aphorisms on the wisdom of the Self (adkyātmavidyā) from the viewpoint of 


30 It seems to be a Bengali work, although there is one incomplete Ms. from Ba- 
roda. Cf. also R. Mirra, Notices, 408; Kavas, TSah, p. 428. The Brahmāņdajiā- 
natantra recorded by MITRA, 0.c., 248, in 5 chs., may or may not be identical with 
it. 

3 RASB Cat., p. 308f. Mp 
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non-duality. There are several Mss. and a few editions??. Several mystic truths 
are expressed in a short and pithy way which reminds of early Indonesian 
treatises on similar subjects such as the Jūānasiddhāntass. The quick succession 
of questions and answers give the text the character of a catechism. The style 
shows a tendency towards balanced structure and parallellism, for instance in 
Siva’s unorthodox answer to Devi’s question after the khecarimudrà and the 
šāmbhavīvidyā (14 and 15): 

“Whose mind is steadfast without having an object of concentration; 

whose breath is steadfast without being obstructed; 

whose gaze is steadfast without being directed somewhere; 

that mudrā is the freely moving one, ‘going through the sky’ (khecari). 

Just as the mind of a child or of a dull person 

performs the act of sleep without dreaming, 


abiding on that side, without being attached to its path (?)?*, 
that vidya is the freely moving one, the one of the Lord (sambhavi)”’. 


Other specially favoured subjects are: micro-macrocosm relation; mystical 
knowledge about prāņa (breath), manas (mind), ātman, jiva etc. ; the yogic body; 
the yogic view of the world; symbolism of Om. It is not clear, if this text is 
identical with the Ms. called Jfiànasankulitantra?5 which contains about 200 
šlokas and begins by quoting the Simbhavitantra. In the colophon it ascribes 
itself to the latter text and calls itself a Yogašāstra; the introduction contains 
i.a. the first stanza of the Jitānasamkalinītantra in Kaviraj’s edition. 

A text called Brahmasandhānam, a dialogue between Siva and Skanda, in 
28 chapters discusses such subjects as breathing, dissolution of the mind into 
the Absolute, origin and dissolution of the animate and inanimate world, com- 
position of the body, the secret of time, meditation and internal worship. It 
comprises the first part (25 folia) of a composite Ms. of the same title?6 which | 
among other texts contains the Uddhārakoša by Daksinamirti, the Matsyoda- 
ratantra (fol. 85-96) in which Siva in peculiar Sanskrit answers a number of 
questions on yogic subjects such as the erection of the internal linga (st. 31f.), 
and the Prāņāgnihotratantra (fol. 96-102) on the method of performing the fire 
sacrifice into the own breath. | 

Yoga of the Tantric variety is also expounded in the Mrtyumjayatantra? 
of four or five chapters and about 300 šlokas. The Cintāmaņitantra of about 


3? Cf. NCC, VII, p. 340 and IOL-SB, II, 1951, p. 1187; ed. with Bengali trsl. in 
the Arunodaya, Calcutta 1891 f.; ed. G. KAVIRAJ, in Tantrasamgraha, IT, Varanasi 
1970, p. 307-317; ed. with English trsl. by "KuLABHŪSAŅA”, Prayag 1975 (GDT). 

33 On this text, cf. HARYATI SOEBADIO, Jūiānasiddhānta. Secret Lore of the Bali- 
nese Saiva-priest. Introduction, Text and Translation, Thesis Amsterdam, The 
Hague 1971. 

34 There is a corruption in the text on this place. 

35 RASB, No. 6035. 

3$ RASB No. 5990; RASB Cat., p. 185. 

37 RASB No. 5977; KAvrgAJ, TSah, p. 526. 
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250 élokas discusses subjects pertaining to Kundaliniyoga. It differs from the 
Cintāmaņimahākalpa by Dàmodara?$. 

The Bhūtašuddhitantra, as its title says, mostly deals with the purification 
of the elements (of the body) which is a necessary preparation for Tantric wor- 
ship. It is almost only known from a few Mss. from Bengal and Assam and 
contains about 750 šlokas divided into 17 chapters*. Besides purification, a 
number of other yogic topics are dealt with in the process, such as the presence 
of deities in the yogic body including the mystical abode of Siva and Sakti 
(Sivapuram, chapter VII; saktapuram, X); mantras of the sakti (XIIT); matrka- 
nyāsa (XV); pranayama (XVI); tirthas (XVII; Kasi the most effective of them). 
Recitation (japa) of mantras of Kālī, Sarasvati and other female deities seems 
to be the speciality of the Sarasvatitantra, a short text of about 150 šlokas in 
six or seven chapters??. The deities of the cakras and the regulation of the breath 
are also touched in it. 

One of the most famous Tantric vidyās, the Vedic Gayatri (RV 3,62, 10), is 
the subject of the Gāyatrītantra. It contains five chapters and 815 slokas in 
the KSS edition*!. The worship and applications of the highly extolled Gayatri 
obtain a detailed treatment, but the second chapter discusses the meaning of 
the Vedic vyākrtis (bhir, bhuvah, svah). 

The title of the Gurutantra does not leave any doubt about its subject, to wit 
the greatness and worship of the religious teacher. There are five patalas and 
264 šlokas according to R. Mitra; a RASB Ms. contains about 190 slokas and 
lacks a division into chapters#?. 

The construction and application of ritual diagrams (yantra), especially the 
variety called ankayantra, are treated in the Sivatandavatantra. It is not clear 
from the catalogues if the complete text has been preserved, although a few 
Mss. (Baroda, Jammu) are rather voluminous. In most cases, we have only the 
chapters XII-XIV of the first part (pūrvakāņda) which obtained some autho- 
 rity by means of the fairly popular commentary of Nilakantha Caudhari (Ca- 


38 Of the Cintàmanitantra, there are several Mss.: NCC, VII, 59; KavīRAJ, TS&h, 
p. 209. Its title occurs as No. 35 in the ATV list.—On the Cintāmaņimahākalpa, 
see IOL Cat. No. 6217; NCC, VII, 61. 

39 RASB, Cat., p. 179f. VSP Cat., p. 43 (13 chs.); Assam Cat., p. 95 (12 chs.); 
according to the latter, the text has been published. ; 

40 Ed. G. VEDANTATIRTHA and S. SIDDHANTABHUSANA, Rajshahi 1323 B.S. (1916 
A. D.); cf. RASB Cat., p. 206£.; Kavrras, TSàh, p. 684. The YT (2,32) refers to it 
for an exposition of japa. 

41 Ed. TARAKANATHA BHATTACARYA, Varanasi 1946 (KSS 143; Tantra Šāstra Sec- 
tion, No. 2); re-edited 1969; with a Hindi comm. Tattvadīpikā by SrvADATTA 
Misra. For earlier editions, see IOL-SB, I, 902, and the NCC, VI, p. 2f. which also 
records ten Mss., mostly from Eastern India. The text is also called Gayatribrahma- 
ņollāsa(tantra) and in that case ascribes itself to the Kāmadhenutantra. 

42 Mirra, Notices, 247 according to Kavīnas, TSàh, p. 186; RASB Cat., p. 118; 
à Score of Mss. recorded in NCC, VI, p. 69. 
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turdhara), called Antipirima‘’. In these chapters, the main subject is the con- 
struction of yantras of nine and sixteen square units (kostha). There is also a 
Ms. of the second part“ in fifteen chapters and about 1714 slokas; in its intro- 
duction Devi poses a question after the nature of Rudra’s Tandava dance and 
its function with regard to the Six Acts of magic. Another, very short (80 slokas), 
text on the subject of yantras is the Sivanrtyatantra‘®; there may be a connec- 
tion with the preceding text. 

The ritual performance of the “five Makaras” which plays an important part 
in the Kaula system is treated in the Kaivalyatantra4*. The Kula duties to 
be followed by the initiated adepts are dealt with by the Vimalatantra. Of this 
text no Mss. are recorded in the catalogues, but R. Mitra? gives information 
about a Ms. in seven patalas which among other subjects treats of erotic ritual; 
there are also hymns to Gauri and a kavaca of Candika. 

The main concern of the short Samayācāratantra is with the importance and 
the preparation of hemp (samayā) which was used as a stimulant in obtaining 
a superior state of mind. The text is also interested in the tradition (the six 
Āmnāyas, vs. 67f.) and in erotic rituals. | 

The Yonitantra is a short exposé (200-250 élokas) in eight patalas on the 
worship of female reproductivity. It is repeatedly quoted and its name occurs 
as one of the sixty-four Tantras in the Sarvolldsa*. In the introductory part, 
Siva informs his wife that the organs of generation (yoni) of a woman, especially 
when in menstruation, are the basic seat of divine power (pitha) the worship 
of which leads to liberation. Many heroes from the past, including Rama and 
Krsna, were secret worshippers of the yoni (chapter IV). 


^? According to H. P. Sasrrt, Nepal Cat. II, p. 188, it was completed in Saka 1777 
(1855 A.D.), but a RASB Ms. (No. 5968) is dated V.S. 1897 (A.D. 1840-41). The 
commentator lived at the court of ANŪPASIMHA, king of Bikaner 1674—1709 

4 RASB No. 5966; Cat. p. 154f. 

45 RASB No. 5965; a Ms. in the SU, Varanasi, contains 124 slokas. 

46 The eight Mss. recorded in the N CC, V, 77, contain mostly five chapters.—On 
the five Makāras, see above, p. 84. 

47 R. Mrrra, Notices, p. 230, according to Kavas, TS&h, p. 597.— The title Vi- 
malamata occurs as No. 61 in the NSA list and as No. 58 in the KulCT list; there 
are various references to the (a) Vimalātantra in the digests. 

48 RASB Cat., p. 118f. (four Mss.); Kavas, TSāh, p. 681f. 

49 There are several Mss.: KAVIRAJ, TSàh, p. 545f.; see also Orissa Cat., No. 90. 
A Ms. mentioned by H.P. SASTRI, Notices, I, p. 304, contains 17 patalas. The same 
author in Notices, I, p. 249, describes a version called Brhadyonitantra. Edition of 
the Yonitantra by J. ScHoTERMAN, Delhi 1980. 


CHAPTER VI 


VAISNAVA TANTRAS AND TANTRAS OF OTHER SECTS 


The term “Vaisnavatantra” is sometimes used to denote the texts of the 
Paficaratra Vaisnava school. This school produced a voluminous and important 
religious literature which has been discussed in another part of this History!. 
The Pāficarātra texts are usually styled Samhita, but they also include the 
famous Laksmitantra. They tend to concentrate on cosmogonic and theological 
speculation and, above all, on ritual matter, especially temple construction and 
temple worship. But a few relatively late texts such as the Brhadbrahmasam- 
hità from the Naradapaficaratra devote great attention to the doctrine of 
Krsna's earthly exploits in the sacred grove of Vrndāvana where he lived as 
a cowherd and was the object of veneration of Radha and the other cowher- 
desses. The remaining Vaisnavatantras usually concentrate on the same subject, 
often with special reference to Krsna/Radha’s sixteenth-century historical man- 
ifestation as Caitanya?. This non-Pāūcarātra (or pseudo-Pāiicarātra) Vaisnava 
Tantric literature is small in extent and in some cases definitely apocryphal in 
character. In its own way it tries to set forth and sometimes to develop the 
Vaisnava doctrine and ritual in a modified form, keeping abreast with the new 
revelations offered by the deity to his devotees. The titles of only two Vaisnava 
tantras, Gautamiya and Māhešvara, occur in the list of 64 Tantras in the seven- 
teenth century digest Āgamatattvavilāsa (as resp. Nos. 23 and 52). 

The text most often referred to in the tradition is the Gautamiyatantra, many 
Mss. of which are recorded?. It contains from 31 to 34 patalas (the number 
depends on the Ms.) and more than 2000 šlokas of correct but indifferent 


1 GONDA, MRL, p. 39ff.; see also H.D. Swrrg, Descriptive Bibliography of the 
Printed Texts of the Pāficarātrāgama, Vol. I, Baroda 1975 (GOS, vol. 158); Vol. IT, 
Baroda 1980 (GOS, vol. 168). 

2 On CarrANYA, see W. Erprirz, Krsna-Caitanya, sein Leben und seine Lehre, 
Stockholm 1968 (Stockholm Studies in Comp. Rel., 7), with references to earlier 
literature in the Bibliography, p. 548f.; on the religious biographies devoted to him 
and on the literature produced by his followers, especially the very learned "Six 
Gosvāmins”, see EIDLITZ, o.c., p. 533f.; S.K. De, Early History, p. 556f.; GONDA, 
MRL, p. 20f. 

3 NCC VI, p. 226; Orissa Cat., No. 26; BORI Cat., p. 156f.; ed. with Bengali trsl. 
from the Vasumati Press, Calcutta B.S. 1334 (A.D. 1927-28); ed. BHAGIRATHA JHA, 
Varanasi 1977 (in 32 chs.). Other editions are recorded in the NCC and in IOL-SB, 
I, p. 895. Description of contents by R. Mrrra in Bikaner Cat., p. 583. 
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Sanskrit. There are three commentaries written by Mukundalala, Radhakrsna, 
Gosv&min and Rādhāmohana (the Tattvadīpikā). The fame won by this text 
is attested to by a substantial number of quotations, for instance in Jiva Gos- 
vāmin's works and in the Haribhaktivilàsa by Sanātana and Gopāla Bhatta4. 
The text describes the ritual of Krsna worship with the help of mantras the 
first of which is the famous mantra of ten syllables, viz. Gopijanavallabhaya 
namah. The contents, communicated by Narada to Gautama, include a des- 
scription of Vrndāvana and meditation on Krsna in chapter IV ; initiation (V f.); 
twelve forms of purification (VIII); puja (IXf.); homa (XI); pūjā on special 
occasions (XV); application of a wide variety of Vaisnava mantras including 
those of female divinities (XVIf.); descriptions of kinds of siddhis as a result 
of mastery of these mantras; conduct of a Vaisnava (XXXI); yoga (XXXII). 

The Maheévaratantra is a Parvatisivasamvada (dialogue between Siva and his 
spouse). The presentation of Vaisnava tradition in a Saiva garb is not uncom- 
mon; other instances are the Rudragita from the Brhadbrahmasamhità5 and 
parts of the Pātālakhaņda of the Padmapurāņas. The Māhe$varatantra is a 
voluminous text of more than 3000 sokas divided into 51 chapters. Although 
not so well known in Sanskrit literature as the preceding text’, it is more easily 
available in prints. It is not clear if the ascription to the Naradapaficaratra 
which occurs at the beginning of the Chowkhamba edition has a base in the 
Mss.; in that same edition the text is called a Jfiànakhanda (colophons to the 
chapters I and IT; page headings throughout the text) or an Uttarakhanda 
(colophons to most of the chapters III-LI). At the beginning, Parvati, after 
elaborately praising her husband, entreats him to communicate to her the 
knowledge of reality which has not yet been revealed in the sixty-four Tantras 
that were proclaimed in the past—a very common kind of introduction. Siva 
answers his wife that the real wisdom, jūāna, is that which reveals the Atman 
which is identical with Brahman. Everything evolves from it and returns to 
it like the waves from and to the ocean. Its material form is the cosmic Purusa 
who is to be identified with Narayana (1,57 ff. ; tristubhs). The next three chap- 
ters in Purāņa-like style relate how Laksmi (called Rama in the text) by as- 
ceticism forces her husband Visnu to communicate to her the subject of his 
meditation: the boundless happiness which will befall both of them in their 


t S. K. De, Early History, p. 418; 522. 

5 GoNDA, MRL, p. 123. 

6 Cf. EIDLITZ, Krsna-Caitanya, p. 52. 

* The Mahegvaratantra does not occur in the lists of Tantras quoted by RŪPA 
GosvAmin in his Bhaktirasāmrtasindhu, by Jiva Gosvàiwiw in his works and by 
the Haribhaktivilāsa (S.K. Dx, Early History, p. 201f.; 413f.; 520f.). It may bea 
work connected with the Nimbarka school (NIMBĀRKA was a propagator of Radha- 
Krsna mysticism), but this is difficult to prove. 

* Ed. in 3060 šlokas by Bnamwacninr SRI KRSŅAPRIVĀCBĀRYA, Varanasi V.S. 


eee 1940) (CSS Vol. 85); the Ms. RASB No. 6033 has been estimated at 3528 
Slokas. 
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future manifestation as Krsna and Rukmini. There follows a discourse on phi- 
losophical matters, especially on the problem as to how the spotless Brahman 
came under the influence of Ignorance (ajfiána, elsewhere often called avidya) 
and Delusion (moha). Ajūāna, which is neither existent nor non-existent, is 
threefold: basic (mūlājāāna) equated with deep sleep; “subject to Nārāyaņa”” 
(Nārāyaņopādhika), equated with the state of dreaming; and “subject to 
Visnu", equated with the waking state (6,21f.), Visnu is the primeval and cos- 
mic soul (jiva); Ignorance is caused by two Saktis called Viksepa "Distract- 
ing" and Avarana "Enveloping” (6,36; elsewhere, e.g. in Jiva Gosvamin’s 
Param&tmasandarbha?, these are two aspects of Maya). The subject changes 
in chapter VII to a poetical description of the eternal Vrndavana. The Lord’s 
female companions (sakhis) express their desire to be partners in his playful 
activities. They thereupon re-enter existence as cowherdesses near Mathura 
(LX); the chapters X-XV contain a description of the Krsna Avatara and his 
relation to Radha and the other Gopis. The next part of the work focuses on 
the nature of Krsnabhakti. The ideal bhakta becomes one of the Lord’s beloved 
(priya) and develops the viraha emotion, i.e. the mental attitude of the faith- 
ful wife who longs after the return of her husband; this discourse is inter- 
rupted by cosmogonical or philosophical statements. A relatively short chapter 
(XXVI) on the Tantric tradition communicates i.a. the titles of twenty-five 
Vaisnava Tantras. The list, which with a few differences also occurs in AgPur 
39, 1-7, contains several Samhitàs of the Pāficarātra, but also many vague titles 
which are otherwise unknown. Chapter X XVII gives i.a. rules of conduct for 
a ceremony of communal worship (utsava), and only XXIX, XXX and 
XXXII deal with mantra, especially a variety of 49 syllables called Mantrarāja 
or Mantracintāmaņi!?. Pūjā and other ritual matters are discussed in XX XI, 
XXXIII and XLVIIIf. The meditative journey of the devoted soul to Visnu- 
Krsna's several supernatural abodes which are mystically present within the 
devotee himself are described in detail in XX XVITf. This part of the work also 
dwells on Krsna’s gallantry to Radha (called Svamini) and the sakhis, especially 
one called Sundari who more than once evokes the Lady's jealousy. Chapter 
XLVII emphasizes the importance of praising the Lord by stotra and kirtana ; 
chapter L touches the relation of the Veda, considered to be the word of super- 
natural wisdom, to the doctrine of the divine emotion of love. An impression of 


° S.K. De, Early History, p. 306; Expirrz, Krgna-Caitanya, p. 38. 

10 Cf. E.C. Drmocx, The Place of the Hidden Moon, Chicago 1966, p. 158; W. 
ErpzLrTZ, Die indische Gottesliebe, Olten and Freiburg i. Br. 1955, p. 224f.; M. SIN- 
GER (ed.), Traditional India: Structure and Change, Philadelphia 1959, p. 148; B. 
BERARI, The Story of Mira Bai, Gorakhpur 41941, p. 47f. 

11 Māhešvaratantra 22,36f.; ch. 23; 27,46; 34,29; ch. 46 (ten states of viraha). 

1? Its central part is: “Lord Krsna, Supreme Happiness, I am Thy beloved, take 
me as Thy own ... remove the delusion . . ."; it differs from the Mantracintamani 
given in Brhadbrahmasamhità 2, 5, 7 f. 
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this divine love, clothed in a garb of mystical geography, may be obtained from 

Māhešvaratantra 42,5f.: 
“From the bodies of the Lady and of Krsna Who eternally engage in love-play 
originated a large stream of the fluid of perspiration; filled by this water, there 
exists a pond of supreme beauty, a hundred yojanas in extent, with the brilliance 
of strings of jewels; gay with humming bees which fly hither and thither ; crowded 
with groups of lotuses; its sandy shores are adorned by crowds of birds with 
golden wings. From this pond, that river streams forth which obtained fame 


under the name Yamunà&". 


The S&tvatatantra!?, "revealed by Narayana and communicated to Narada 
by Siva" (editor, title page) has nothing more than its title in common with 
the usual kind of Tantric literature. It is a source of religious education for the 
Sātvatas or Bhāgavatas, the devoted followers of Visnu-Krsna, characterized 
by a remarkable simplicity of style and consistency of presentation. Its main 
emphasis is on bhakti, which is treated especially from chapter IV onwards. 
The first part of the work deals with Visnu’s cosmic manifestation and with 
his Avataras (II, in very readable stanzas in Vasantatilak& metre). The seventh 
chapter gives a list of thousand names of Krsna who is considered a Pūrņāmša 
(manifestation of the totality of the divine energy) and equated with Brahman 
(III). At the end (9,32f.) the question of the Vedic animal sacrifice is touched 
upon. 

The name of Krsna's beloved is borne by the Rādhātantra which is much 
inferior to the preceding work in style and presentation. There are several Mss., 
mostly from Bengal, while the number of chapters varies from 32 to 3714. The 
colophons also contain the title Vāsudevarahasyam. The text describes the 
story of Krsna and Radha and the relevant mantras and ritual in a Sakta garb. 
Krsna-Vasudeva worships Tripura and obtains her grace. She addresses him as 
her son (because he is an incarnation of the Supreme Prakrti; chapter X VIII) 
and introduces him into Kaula ritual which he should execute with one of her 
own mantric manifestations (Radha, in this context called Padmini) as his 
partner. This context shows the close relation of the text with some Kālītantras 
discussed above (p. 82). 

In the traditional series of Yāmalas, in which each of them bears the name 
of an important deity, the title Visņuyāmala, as might be expected, occurs 


18 Ed. Ananta Šāsrzī PHADKE, Varanasi 1934 (CSS, 79), in nine patalas. This 
text should not be confounded with the Sāttvatasamhitā of the Pāficarātra, for 
which see H.D. Swrru, Bibliography, p. 514; GoNDA, MRL, p. 88. 

14 Ed. in 32 chapters by R.M. CHATTOPADHYAYA in the Tantrasāra, Calcutta 1877 
to 1884; by U. TARKARATNA and T. NYAYARATNA in the Sulabhatantraprakāša, 
Calcutta 1886; by KALIPRASANNA VIDYĀRATNA, Calcutta B.S. 1313 (= A.D. 1906). 
See IOL-SB, IIT, p. 2022, for the old editions. According to MUKHERJI, Vaishna- 
vism, p. 195, there exists an edition by Puri Dāsa, Caleutta 1954. See also Orissa 
s ups No. 50 (a Ms. of 37 chs.); CSC Cat., V, No. 76 (p. 74£.); Kavraz, TSàh, 
p. 554. 
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alsoi5, There may indeed have been an ancient text of that name, since it is 
quoted once in the Spandapradipikà15; a late ascription such as that in the 
Bagalàmukhipaficánga of course does not carry much conviction. The two Mss. 
which have been preserved under the name Visņuyāmala in Tanjore do not 
seem to contain important old matter; part I deals with a rite of presenting 
an axe to the deity!". Krsnayümala serves as another locus of ascription. A 
short Tribhangacarita on the three times bended form of Krsna claims to con- 
stitute a part of it'$. But there is also à Krsņayāmala which occurs in several 
Mss. and in the form of a dialogue between Vyasa and Narada describes several 
episodes from Krsna's life!*. 

There are other Vaisnava schools that possess Tantra-oriented ritual guides: 
the Agastyasamhita functions as such for the Rama worshippers (especially the 
followers of Ràmànanda)?. It is quoted in several texts, e.g. monographs on 
dharma; it existed at least about the middle of the thirteenth century, because 
its 26th chapter (on the rituals of the Rāmanavamī) is quoted in its entirety 
by Hemādri in his Caturvargacintàmani. Another text on worship and mantras 
of Rama, the Dāšarathīyatantra?!, consists of two parts. Part I (Pūrvārdha), 
in 59 or 60 adhydyas, is said to have been taken from a digest called Anuttara- 
brahmatattvarahasya. The Uttarārdha (part II) also deals with the Srividy& 
method and Laksmi worship, and (chapters X XVIII-XLV) with the Rajaraje- 
Svarīvidyā. 

The Vaisņava Īšānasamhitā, which, curiously enough, ascribes itself to the 
Kulàrnavatantra, is a short dialogue between Narada and Gautama.?? It also 
mentions the name of Krsna’s incarnation as Gauránga who is better known to 
the outside world as Caitanya, the deified Vaisnava mystic who lived from 1486 
to 1533 and gave an enormous impetus to the Vaisnava movement in Bengal 
and other parts of North India. The same figure is the main object of worship 
in the Ūrdhvāmnāyasamhitā (Ūrdhvāmnāya is the tradition to which the Ku- 


15 The title occurs as No. 24 in the NSA list of 64 Tantras. There are also quota- 
tions by Jīva GOSVĀMIN and in the Haribhaktivilasa (S.K. Dz, Early History, p. 
419 and 520f.).—For the Yāmalas, see above, p. 39f. 

16 p. 11. Cf. LAS, p. 125. 

1? Kavas, TS&h, p. 600. 

18 RASB Cat., p. 91. 

19 K AVIRAJ, TSah, p. 153, referring to H.P. Sasrri, Notices, I, p. 78; NCC, IV, 
p. 347f. where mention is made of the existence of a modern work by VAIDYANATHA 
under this title. 

20 Ed. with Bengali trsl. by KAMALAKĶSŅA SMRTITIRTHA, Calcutta 1910; ed. Ra- 
MNARAYANDAS, Lucknow 1898; ed. at Mysore, 1957; cf. also NCC, I, p. 24 (many 
Mss.); BORI Cat., p. 2.—For information on this text I am indebted to Drs. Hans 
BAKKER of Groningen. The Ràmaite Agastyasamhità, an Agastyasutiksnasamvada, 
should not be confounded with Pàncar&tra texts of this title, for which see H.D. 
SMITE, Some Notes on the Canonical Identification of a Paficaraétragama Text, in 
ALB, 27, 1963, p. 1-17; H.D. Suara, Bibliography, p. 25f. 

21 TOL Cat. Nos. 2557—58 (Vol. IV, p. 866£.); CSC Cat., V, No. 38. 

22 NCC, II, p. 266; RASB Cat., p. 114f. 
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lārņavatantra professes to belong). It can boast of a considerable number of 
Mss. ; it contains about 300 šlokas in twelve chapters??. 

The Vigvasdratantra occurs in the ATV list as No. 38; according to R. 
Mitra? it is a voluminous text of more than 5000 šlokas revealed by Mahākāla 
in eight patalas; it deals with typically Tantric (and often non-Vaisnava) top- 
ics.25 Among the texts which ascribe themselves to this Tantra is a very short 
Vaisnava tract called Gūdhāvatāra which describes the life of Caitanya as an 
incarnation of Krsna?6. 

There are also ritual handbooks of Tantric Vaisnavism which do not claim 
to be “Original Tantras". A short note on these is added here for the sake of 
convenient arrangement. The best known among them seems to be the Kra- 
madīpikā by Kešava Bhatta from Kashmir; it was commented upon by Go- 
vinda Bhatta and several others?". In eight patalas it teaches the method of 
worshipping Krsna and other Vaisnava deities in the Tantric way and of 
mastering their mantras. It is in any case older than the second half of the 
sixteenth century because it has been quoted by Riipa Gosvamin in his Ujjva- 
lanilamani. Another text of the same character but of much less fame is the 
Sādhanadīpikā completed in seven prakāšas by Narayana Bhatta. The author?s, 
who should not be confounded with the famous poet of the Stavacintamani, 
writes in a simple style. After invoking Krsna and declaring his intention to 
compose a compilation for the benefit of the sadhakas, he begins discussing the 
requirements of the guru and his pupil in connection with the dīksā “without 
which"— says the author—"no bhakti of the Lord is possible whatever". 

The fourth of the classical ten Vaisnava manifestations is a subject of rever- 
ence in the Nàrasimhakalpa, a presumably modern text of little renown in 
about 600 šlokas??. 


There exists at least one Tantra of the Vīrašaivas: the Pāramešvaratantra, 
a Ms. of which, preserved in the RASB, contains 23 chapters in 138 folios?9. 


?3 Ed. A. Cz. TARKANIDHI, Calcutta 1285 B.S. ( 21878 A.D.), with a Bengali trsl. 
For the Mss., see the NCC, IIT, p. 3. 

24 Notices, 3192, according to Kavas, TS&h, p. 598. A few Mss. seem to exist 
in the VSP Library in Calcutta. 

25 See above, p. 97. 

256 RASB, Ms. No. 6038; the Cat. also refers to the VSP Cat., p. 50. 

27 Ed. in the Vividhatantrasamgraha, 1877-84; with GOVINDA VIDYĀVINODA'S 
commentary, by D.P. SuukLa, Varanasi 1917 (Chowkhamba Skt. Ser.); by R.Cu. 
Kax and HARABHATTA SHASTRI in the KSTS, vol. 54, 1929. There exists a commen- 
tary by another GovINDA, son of JAGANNATHA, presumably an Orissan, with an 
original preface: RASB, No. 6491.—The Mss. are numerous (NCC, V, 126).—K- 
Sava belonged to the Nimbarka tradition: KANE, HDh, V,2, p. 1051. 

?? His guru was a Kānyakubja Brahman named Šaxkana.—For the Mss., see 
Kavas, TSàh, p. 692; RASB, No. 6493. 

? RASB No. 6000; beginning extensively quoted in RASB Cat., p. 201f. 

30 RASB No. 5808; Cat., p. 6. 
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It declares its adherence to the Sivadvaitasiddhanta and its first chapter dis- 
cusses the various existing religious traditions (matabheda). The linga, the chief 
attribute of the Vīrašaivas, is the subject in the chapters II and XIV. The 
chapters IIIf. are on dīkgā and VIIIf. on the characteristics of ViraSaivas. 

At least two Tantras are devoted to Sürya. The Saurasamhita (at the end 
also called Sauratantra), preserved in a very old Ms.3!, is presented as a series 
of questions posed to Siva by his son Karttikeya (Skanda). The first question 
quoted in H. P. Shastri's catalogue is after Aditya's (Sürya's) identity and ori- 
gin. The text is rare; only one other Ms. seems to exist in Baroda besides the 
Nepalese one3?. Somewhat better known is the so-called Süryapatala from the 
Devirahasya. It describes the mystic nature and Tantric worship of Sürya in 
about 620 slokas and declares to constitute the chapters X X XI to X X XV from 
the latter text*3. Of the Devirahasya complete copies in 60 chapters and about 
2900—5000 slokas are preserved in London, Calcutta and elsewhere*4. There are 
two parts (khaņdas); the first is on Sakta rituals in general, while the second 
occupies itself with individual deities (e.g., chs. X XV-X XX with Gaņeša). 

The Jainas contributed to Tantric literature with their Bhairavapadmāvatī- 
kalpa?5 and Jvālinīkalpa. The first text was compiled about Ā. D. 1050 by Malli- 
sena of Mysore36; the second was produced by a monk of the Dravida order 
from the Rāstrakūta capital Mànyakheta?". The Bhairavapadmāvatīkalpa, de- 
voted to Padmāvatī who is a Jaina pendant of Tripura, is a digest in 308 
stanzas written in a good Sanskrit style with Arya metres predominating. Its 
main concern is the practice of magic rites with mantras and yaniras of the 
goddess. 

A Tantric meditation from the fifteenth century Tattvārthasāradīpiīkā by the 
Jaina author Sakalakirti has been discussed by Eliade??. 


31 According to Nepal Cat., I, p. LX XVI, the Ms. dates from N.S. 61 (=940—41 
A.D.). If the date is correct, this is one of the very oldest Tantric Mss. 

32 KAVIRAJ, TS&h, p. 717. 

33 R. MrrRA, Notices, 4160; RASB No. 6001. 

34 TOL Cat. No. 2546 and 2547 (Vol. IV, p. 858f.); RASB No. 5880 and 5888 (Cat., 
p. 76); Kavrras, TSah, p. 316. 

35 Ed. K.V. ABHYANKAR (with commentary by BANDHUSENA) in JHAVERY, 
Mantrashastra, p. 1-74 (Devanágari figures). Some other minor texts on the worship 
of Padmāvatī and other Jaina goddesses were edited in the same book. 

36 On his date, cf. JHAvERY, Mantrashastra, p. 300. Mallisena gives a few parti- 
culars about his gurus at the end of the work. 

37 NANDI, Institutions, ch. XI (p. 147—167): The Jaina Goddesses of Tantric As- 
sociation.—A survey of the Jaina mantravāda tradition is given by JHAVERY, 
Mantrashastra, on p. 147—294. No titles of Jaina Tantras occur in KATLĀSACANDRA 
ŠāsTRī's two-volume Jainasāhitya kā Itihās, Varanasi 1975-76. 

38 ELIADE, Yoga, p. 214. His source is R.G. BHANDARKAR, Report on the Search 
for Sanskrit Mss. During the Year 1883-84, Bombay 1887, p. 110f—For Mss. of 
the text, see NCC, VIII, p. 77. 


CHAPTER VII 


TANTRAS OF MAGIC 


The acquisition of supernatural faculties has always been an inseparable part 
of Tantric spiritual proficiency. Such faculties are often characterized as “mag- 
ical". The word "magic" is heavily loaded with pseudo-mysticism and often 
used quite out of place. In this chapter, it is understood as the performance 
of certain ritual acts—and the belief in the efficacy of such acts—with a view 
to making use of certain natural laws of cause and effect which are supposed 
to exist, in order to enforce some result(s) in the mundane sphere desired by 
the performer or his instructor. This also includes exorcism or the compelling 
of benevolent gods and spirits (especially Yaksas and Yaksinis); but it does not 
include what is commonly called “witchcraft”: the natural propensity to per- 
form the acts commonly ascribed to witches, such as attacking children, asso- 
ciating oneself with demons, acts of revelry etc. (although such behaviour is 
sometimes described in Tantric and ‘other literature). 

One can maintain that the description of magic performances as circum- 
scribed above is one of the chief connections between late Vedic (especially, but 
by no means exclusively, Atharvavedic) and Tantric literature. Several rites 
(for instance, the famous effigy-piercing method) must have remained essen- 
tially the same throughout the historical period of Indian religion, even when 
they were described in different ways and denoted by different terminology.! 
Further, the magical sphere is perhaps the most important field in which age- 
old popular practices managed to find their way into Sanskrit literature—al- 
though admittedly often expressed in works of a decidedly inferior character. 
At first sight, there is even very little reason why such popular practices (in- 
cluding herb lore) should be associated with Tantric adepts who concentrate on 
worship of gods or experience of meditation; but the connecting link might have 
been the necessity for the magician, in order to obtain some degree of physio- 
logical and psychological superiority, to subject himself to certain procedures 
of meditation and yoga; while, on the other hand the Tantric sádhaka who came 
to realize his identity with the Supreme Power by the particular method of his 


TĀ comprehensive history of ancient and medieval (Sanskritized) Indian magic 
does not yet exist. The Vedic period was described in CALAND, Zauberritual; CA- 
LAND, Altindische Zauberei; HENRY, Magie; OLDENBERG, Religion des Veda, p. 
415-522; N.J. SHENDE, The Religion and Philosophy of the Atharvaveda, Poona 
1952; etc. For the later period, cf. Goupriaan, Maya, esp. ch. VI. 
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sampraddya still had to “prove” himself to the common people or to impress 
future clients (if possible, from the higher strata of society) whom he would 
need to maintain his mortal body. 

The “ordinary” Tantras or Tantric digests also often contain chapters on 
magic, which they include in the discussion of optional, kāmya, ritual. Some 
of them. e.g. the PS, the ST and the Phetkāriņītantra, even are among the most 
important sources of Tantric magic. But on various occasions they hasten to 
declare that one should never execute it for one's own sake. The purely “mag- 
ical" Tantras, however, usually do not cherish such scruples. They seem to lead 
as it were a life of their own outside the sphere of Tantric sādhanā. These texts 
can be divided into three types: 1. "Original" Tantras, such as the Dattātreya- 
tantra or the Damaras, including the “kalpas” which deal with worship and 
mantras of one deity, for instance the Ākāšabhairavakalpa (the word kalpa 
continues late Vedic usage known from such works as the Atharvavedapari- 
Sista or the Baudhāyanagrhyaparišista); 2. Nibandhas “Digests”, mainly con- 
sisting of compilations from other sources; 3. Handbooks (e.g., Samvaratantra) 
in the vernacular language, alternating with Sanskrit mantras or élokas. Of 
these three, the Nibandhas may be older and of better composition than the 
“original Tantras”; it is sometimes even difficult to decide whether or not a 
text is an "original Tantra". The situation as sketched above renders it advi- 
sable to discuss the types of Tantric magical literature here together. 

The popularity of the magical rites is reflected by the wide circulation of the 
magical Tantras even in regions where "ordinary Tantras" are comparatively 
rare and by their very complicated history of transmission. Very often the texts 
or portions of them were transcribed under other titles; the šlokas (almost al- 
ways of very mediocre style) were freely changed and replaced; mantras were 
transposed. hither and thither; Sanskrit was mixed up with Hindi and other 
vernaculars; the scribes were among the most ignorant; many people cared 
about mystical incomprehensibility of spells and invocations rather than about 
their meaning; in short, we have an almost complete rule of the "law of the 
jungle" in this literary field. The literature of Tantric magic is rather volumi- 
nous and transmitted in a host of (usually small) manuscripts, but on closer 
inspection it dwindles fast because many different titles appear to cover the 
same or almost the same text, while a great number of stray élokas (for instance, 
those containing recipes) turn up again and again in different treatises.? 

Be this as it may, the origins of the literature must be very old? and we find 
prototypes of magical Tantras in late Vedic texts such as the Atharvavedapari- 
Sista^ where the ritual customs and the worship of gods are described with 


2 In the opinion of Cu. CHAKRAVARTI, RASB Cat., p. XVI, the texts of magic are 
"generally spurious, anonymous and comparatively modern’’. 

3 The seventh century author Bana in his Kadambari (ed. P. V. KANE, Bombay 
31921, p. 67, par. 216) describes a contemptible but picturesque temple guardian 
who owned a collection of books of magic. 

4 On this text, see Gonna, Vedic Literature, p. 307 f. 
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special reference to the supernatural results which can be gained by the wor- 
shipper. One of the most interesting passages from this text is chapter X X XV, 
the Asurikalpa, where the effects of the Asuri plant are described. There are 
a few independent tracts which bear the same title but decidedly belong to 
Tantric literature. They describe the (plant-)deity Asuri and her vidyās, while 
specializing on their destructive effects®. Another such text is the Angirahkalpa 
which also focuses on Asuri®, while the Pratyangirasakalpa ascribed to Bhūsura 
is a product of the Paippalāda school of Atharvavedic specialists of Orissa’. 
Its frame is a questioning of Brahma by his son Atharvan, but further on of 
Angiras by Pippalāda. Brahma begins by expounding the greatness of the 
Atharvaveda, the adepts of which know the ten acts of magic; among these 
are šānti (pacification of evils), vasikarana (subjugation of others to one's will), 
stambhana (immobilization, obstruction of others’ movements) and māraņa (li- 
quidation). Also here, the dsuri plays an important role. Other interesting sub- 
jects are mantras of Kali; a bali to Mahākāla; a chapter on Raksasas; defence 
against kriyās (female inimical spirits employed by sorcerers). There are also 
quotations from other sources: the PS, the ST, the Brahmasamhita, and others. 

It might be noted here that besides the Kalpas individual mantras, vidyās 
or dhāraņīs (early prose spells especially favoured in Mahayana Buddhism)? 
must have circulated through the centuries in great number. An early instance 
is furnished by a text recovered from Kuca in Chinese Turkestan which should 
be dated in any case before A. D. 1000.? À more recent text conspicuous among 
the Kalpa literature by length as well as literary quality is the Ākāš$abhai- 
ravakalpa, many Mss. of which are preserved!®. It is a famous locus of ascription 
for smaller texts". The number of chapters and their mutual order vary in the 


5 There is a considerable number of Mss. See NCC, II, p. 232; RASB Cat., p. 
263f.; BORI Cat., p. 35f.; an edition of an Asurikalpa "Atharvavedāntargata”” by 
I.P. PAwpE, Bombay (Laksmi-Venk. Press), 1921 A. D.—Some minor short tracts 
bear the title Ulūkakalpa; cf. BORI Cat., p. 60f.; RASB Cat., No. 6157. 

6 RASB Cat., No. 6061 (828 slokas). 

7 Orissa Cat., No. 76, in 192 fols. See also D. BHATTACHARYYA, Fundamental 
Themes of the Atharvaveda, Poona 1968, p. 35f. 

8 J.W. Haver, Die Dhàrani im nördlichen Buddhismus und ihre Parallelen in der 
sog. Mithraslithurgie, Stuttgart 1927; F. BERNHARD, Zur Entstehung einer Dhā- 
rani, in ZDMG 117, 1967, p. 148-168. 

? J. FrnLrOzAT, Fragments de textes koutchéens, Paris 1948, p. 89f. (“Texte 
magique"); S. Levi, On a Tantrik Fragment from Kucha, in IHQ, XII, 1936, p. 
197-214. The text contains i.a. a Brahmadanda “‘sceptre of Brahman”, a prose 
litany applicable to exorcism; the directions for its use are given in the language 
of Kuéa (Tocharian B). 

10 See the NCC, II, p. 3; Nepal Cat., II, p. 120f.; RASB Cat., p. 98f. 

11 There are 89 titles in the NCC.—A Tanjore Ms. called Akàsabhairavatantra 
in 3900 slokas and 136 patalas is mainly devoted to the worship of Samrajyalaksmi; 
its real title is Samrajyalaksmipithika (BORI Cat., p. 17; RASB Cat., p. XX). See 
also P.K. Gopz, Ākāšabhairava-kalpa, an Unknown Source of the History of Vija- 


yanagara, in Gone, Lit. Hist., IL, p. 122—136 (reprint of an article in Karnatak Hist. 
Review, 1938). 
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Mss.; a Nepalese Ms. contains 78 adhyāyas while another one from Calcutta 
breaks off after chapter L (corresponding to chapter LVI in the Nepalese Ms.). 
A list of chapters in the NCC begins with XIV and runs up to LX XIII, after 
which only a number CI is added. As an author, the RASB Ms. mentions San- 
kara, but in chapter XII it prefers Samkarsana. The contents are arranged 
according to deities worshipped, but the main object of reverence is Ākāšabhai- 
rava, a fearsome winged deity, a manifestation of Bhairava, who is invoked in 
various ways—of course by means of maniras—for the sake of exorcism!?. Ac- 
cording to chapter III, the deity manifests itself in three forms, viz. Ākāšabhai- 
rava, Āšugāruda (second Kalpa, chs. XII-X V) and Sarabha (or Šārabha). The 
latter is again divided threefold, into Sarabha (Šārabha) proper, Saluda or Sa- 
luva, and Paksirāja. Among other deities mentioned are Bhadrakālī, Sülini (a 
form of Durga), Virabhadra, Dhūmāvatī and Vadavānala. The pseudo-scientific 
treatment of the mantras (constant registration of the Rsi, the imaginary Vedic 
metre, etc.) suggests that the text is not very old. On the other hand, the 
Sanskrit is on a reasonable level; it is decidedly better than in most of the 
literature of this kind. The structure of the chapters tends to be as follows: 
announcement of a mantra; mention of the Rsi, metre, deity and other parti- 
culars; a meditation stanza in Kavya metre; the mantra itself, usually in prose, 
but communicated in éloka circumscription; directions for how to obtain mas- 
tery of the mantra; results to be obtained by a correct procedure. 

As an instance of a Kalpa devoted to the worship of a single deity!? for the 
sake of realizing one's objectives by magical means we mention the Kumāra- 
samhità which specializes in the mantra of Vidyāgaņeša; the text is also called 
Vidyāgaņapatikalpa!. The results are described in terms of the Six Acts; the 
outward form is an interlocution between Brahmā and Siva. The ninth chapter, 
Vafichakalpalata, also occurs separately. 

According to an old tradition, a powerful Tantra was revealed by the Bhai- 
rava Phetkarin “Howling One" who had obtained siddhi by means of the Kāla- 
samkarsinimantra, one of the oldest mantras found in the Tantric literature}. 
A Phetkārītantra is found in the ATV list as No. 2, and an important source 
of magic ritual is indeed preserved under the name Phetkāriņītantra; the ep- 
onymous deity seems therefore to have changed sex during the early period of 


12 Some particulars on medieval worship of this deity are given by REGWI, 
Medieval Nepal, II, p. 610 and 611. See also A.W. MACDONALD and A. VERGATI 
STAHL, Newar Art, Warminster, U.K., 1979, plates 66 and 67, and the text on p. 
86 and p. 104 (n. 30). The deity is worshipped at Bhatgaon and Kathmandu. 

13 The Kriyākālaguņottaratantra is divided into three Kalpas named after dei- 
ties; see below, p. 127. 

14 NCC, IV, p. 211; RASB No. 6056. 

15 BAGCHI, Studies, p. 12. The Pingalāmata mentions Phetkāra as a portion of 
the Brahmayāmala: BAccur, o.c., p. 107. 
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the tradition. In the most recent printed edition', the text contains 21 chapters 
and nearly 1400 šlokas. It reckons itself to the Pašcimāmnāya (colophon to 
chapter VI), but shows no affinity to other texts of that group. The contents 
are chiefly made up of a collection of magically potent mantras, directions for 
their use and expatiations on.their effects. The Phetkāriņītantra is not a dia- 
logue and at the beginning there is an invocation of a chosen deity (Ugrakali 
manifesting herself as a kriyā) and an enumeration of sources. This gives the 
text the character of a digest, despite its title and anonymity. Chapter I gives 
the main particulars of the mantrasastra; different shapes of the firepit (fire- 
sacrifice is a necessary concomitant of a ceremony of Sanskritized magic) are 
discussed in the second patala. The long chapter III gives various details on 
the method of worship, followed by an authoritative survey of the particulars 
to be observed in the case of each of the six main acts of magic (sat karmani)?’, 
interspersed with further elements of mantra lore. There is à remarkably prac- 
tical way of description which must have rendered the text suitable for didac- 
tical purposes. In the following chapters, special attention is paid to mantras 
of Kukkuta (chs. IV and V), Ucchistacandalini (ch. VI), Dhūmāvatī (chs. VII, 
XVII), various forms of Kali and Durga (chs. IX, X, XII-XVI)!5; Ugratàrà 
(ch. XI); Cetikā (ch. XXI). The twentieth chapter treats of the ten samskāras 
of mantras. Chapter XVI (Lavanamantra) bears a close similarity to chapter 
XXXIV of the Prapaūicasāratantra. In general, the text abounds in descriptions 
of eccentric rites such as worship on cremation grounds by means of human 
or animal flesh, cats’ hair, menstrual blood etc.; the wearing of amulets; medi- 
tation on oneself as incorporating a fearsome deity; sacrifice of symbolical re- 
presentations of the enemy; solemnly causing dry leaves to be taken along by 
the wind in order to drive an enemy away, and so on. A peculiar feat of medi- 
tation is described in 15, 234f.: 

“One should mutter the mantra while meditating on the Goddess Kundali, in the 

shape of a serpent flaming with the fires of destruction, arisen from the (Mul)a- 

dhāra and reaching the air through the channel of the Susumņā; with her mouth 

she grasps the enemy and returns to her own abode”. 

Of small importance is the Piechilātantra, a short tract on Kali worship 
and magical application of mantras; it is quoted a few times in modern di- 


16 Ed. G. Kavaz, in Tantrasamgraha, Varanasi 1892 Saka (A.D. 1970), Vol. 
II, p. 161-306. There are older editions, e.g. in R.M. CHATTOPADHYAYA'S Vividha- 
tantrasamgraha, Calcutta 1877—84 (20 chs.). 

17 The Six Acts are not always the same in the literature. The most common 
enumeration is: šānti “pacification”, vasikarana “subjugation”, stambhana *'immo- 
bilization", wecdiana "eradication", vidvesana “‘sowing dissension”? and māraņa 
"liquidation" (i.e. destruction of an enemy”). See GOUDRIAAN, Maya, chapter VI. 

18 The long ch. 16 is devoted to Agnidurga, the deity of the stanza Jütávedase 
sunavāma sómam ..., RV 1,99,1; TAr 10,1,16 ete. In Rgvidh 1,22,4f. it is pre- 
scribed for protection during a journey and various other perils (for this text, see 
J. GowDa, Vedic Lit., p. 37f.). 
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gests!9, The Salyatantra, somewhat longer, deals with the counteracting of poison 
or of demons and planets, supernatural faculties such as going through the air 
with magie shoes, and elements from the Six Acts. The Dattātreyatantra is 
a popular tract of about 700 slokas on Satkarman rites?!. Its Sanskrit is without 
pretention; style and presentation are of the most simple kind. It served as a 
repository of recipes for practisers who did neither bother about medical stand- 
ards nor about literary proficiency. The title is due to the presentation of the 
matter as an interlocution between Siva and Dattātreya, a less known incarna- 
tion of Visnu of Tantric habits. The number of chapters varies from twenty 
to thirty. 

According to theory, a special class of Tantras was constituted by the Kaksa- 
putas (Armpits", perhaps a reference to their great secrecy?), but the only 
text of importance of this genre which has come down to us?? seems to be the 
(Siddhanāgārjuna)kaksaputa, ascribed to the Siddha Nagarjuna. It must have 
been considered authoritative in its field for a long time and was freely relied 
upon by a host of compilers. It is also known under various other titles, e.g. 
Kacchaputa, Kaksaputatantra or Rasaratnakara?*; in the latter case it is some- 
times ascribed to (Siddha) Nityanàtha or Parvatiputra Nityanatha?5. Estimates 
of the size of the work also differ greatly: the number of slokas in the larger 
versions lies between 2000 and 3000. The transmission of the text is most com- 


1? RASB, No. 5991 (incomplete); Kavas, TSah, p. 371. 

20 Orissa Cat., No. 96; KaviRAJ, TSah, p. 620, referring to R. Mrrra, Notices, 
2255. 

?: Manuscripts abound all over India (cf. NCC, VIII, p. 314); there are several 
editions, e.g. those by J. VIDYASAGAR in: Indrajālavidyāsamgraha, Calcutta 31915 
(bad ed.); by B.M. PANDEY, Varanasi 1963; by SvàAwASUNDARALALA TRIPATHI, 
Bombay 1909, re-ed. 1965, in 24 chs. See further IOL-SB, I, p. 712. 

22 There is at least one Ms. of an Aksakaksaputi while the titles Bhuvanešvarī- 
and Amrtasamjivanikaksaputa have also been transmitted. 

23 On this personage, reputed to have lived in the eighth cent. A.D., see ELIADE, 
Yoga; J. FīLLIOZAT, La doctrine classique de la médecine indienne, Paris 1949, p. 
10; J. FILLI0ZAT, Review of P.C. Ray, Chemistry, in: Isis, vol. 49, 1958, p. 362f. 
Buddhist tradition recorded by Hruaw-TrsANG ascribes alchemical practices to Nà- 
garjuna, the founder of the Madhyamika school (first cent. A.D.). 

24 There is a Buddhist Rasaratnākara on alchemy; cf. P.C. Ray, Chemistry, p. 
116, 129f. 

25 NCC III, p. 110f.; Kavas, TSah, p. 88; RASB Cat., p. 266f.; BORI Cat., p. 
67f. The number of Mss. is very large, more than 100 occurring in the NCC, most 
of them under the title Kaksaputa. Of the editions, we mention that by J. VIDYA- 
SAGAR’s sons in: Indrajālavidyāsamgraha, Calcutta 1915, p. 264—390 ('Siddhanā- 
garjunakaksaputa’’); by the Vasumati Press, Calcutta B.S. 1339 (A. D. 1932) in 31 
chs.; the ed. by Ram VENKATACHALAPATI, Wijayawada 1958 (with Telugu trsl.) is 
a mere extract of 196 stanzas.—A Siddhanāgārjunakaksaputa has been translated 
into Tibetan (Tanjur, Rgyud, 23,2). This is a different text according to FILLIOZAT, 
Fragments koutchéens, p. 10f. 
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plicated. There seem to be two main versions, viz. 1. Kaksaputa(tantra) in 
twenty or twenty-one patalas, probably the oldest; and 2. Rasaratnakara by 
Nityan&tha. This latter version consists of two sub-versions: a. Mantrakhanda 
in fourteen upadešas; b. Siddhakhanda (or Mantrasāra or Ratnasāroddhāra) 
in five upadešas. A sub-sub-version is: b’. Siddhikhanda, in seven upadesas*6, 
These two latter varieties are relatively short. The small number of chapters 
is partly due to combinations of several subjects treated in separate chapters 
in version 2a. Thus, the chapters II-V, which deal with different aspects of 
subjugation by magic, have been taken together as ch. 1. Version 2 usually 
omits the subjects treated in the chapters XV—X X. of version 1. The arrange- 
ment of subjects in version 1 is: General prescriptions on mantra (I); Vašīkaraņa 
(II-V); Akarsana "Attraction" (VI-VIII); destructive rites (IX-XI); specta- 
cular feats of magic or "jugglery" (kautuka; indrajāla; XII, XIII); coercion 
of Yaksinis (XIV); detection of hidden objects, especially hoards (XV, XVI); 
rendering oneself invisible (XVII); going through the air (XVIII); delaying the 
moment of death (kalavaficana; XIX); miscellaneous. The latter part of the 
text (XIIf.) is preoccupied with various kinds of siddhi which are not usually 
associated with the Six Acts, the subject of the chapters II-X. 

Another magical text ascribed to Nagarjuna is the Aécaryayogamala which 
is especially known in the West of India. It has been commented upon in A.D. 
1240 by a Svetàmbara Jain called Gunakara?". 

The Dàmaras or Dàmaratantras are sometimes considered to be one of the 
four types of Tantric šāstra?$ and the names of several Dàmaras have indeed 
been transmitted??. It is not clear what was the characteristic feature of this 
group of texts, except that they were preoccupied with magic or exorcism. In 
practice we find only the Bhūtadāmara (or Bhūtoddāmara) tantra as an im- 
portant text. There are Buddhist and Hindu versions. At least the Buddhist 
version is a text of respectable age which was estimated by B. Bhattacharyya 
to belong to the first part of the seventh century A. D.30. The main deity of 


26 Cf. A. WEBER, Verz. der Skt.- und Prakrit HSS. der Kgl. Bibl. zu Berlin, IT, 
Dritte Abteilung, Berlin 1892, p. 1184. 

27 Cf. Kavas, TSàh, p. 55; BORI Cat., p. 32f.— Ed. by BALADEVAPRASADA 
Misra, Bombay (Šrīvenkatešvara Press) V.S. 1970 (1914 A.D.). 

28 H.D. BRATTACHARYYA, in HCIP, IV, 1956, p. 316. The other three are Agama, 
Yàmala and Tantra. 

29 The Sabdakalpadruma, s.v. D&mara, recognizes six principal Dàmaras named 
after deities headed by Siva, but the list looks most suspicious; cf. B. BHATTA- 
CHARYYA, The Cult of Bhūtadāmara, in: Proc. and Tr. AIOC, 6, Patna 1930 (ed. 
at Patna 1933), p. 349-370, on p. 353. Besides, the Šaktidāmara is mentioned in 
the Samayācāratantra; the Gaurīdāmara exists in a Ms. RASB No. 5859 (Cat. p. 
53) which is “full of Hindi incantations” (Cat.), although the beginning is in San- 
skrit. A Tridašadāmara seems to have been known in N epal in the twelfth century 
(see below). 

30 B. BHATTACHARYYA, The Cult of Bhūtadāmara (see n. 29). 
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the Hindu version?! is Bhūtadāmara, identified with Krodhīša or Krodhabhai- 
rava, one of the well-known group of eight Bhairavas. The size varies from 
about 500 to about 1000 šlokas. The contents largely consist of Satkarman rites 
of a simple and popular character. Other deities mentioned are Sundari, Katya- 
yani, Cetikās (maidservants" of Durga), Pišācīs, Bhütinis, Apsaras, Yaksinis, 
Naginis, Kinnaris, Aparajita etc. 

The Uddamara (or Uddāmarešvara) tantra, which likewise describes the rit- 
ual of the Six Acts, is sometimes confounded with the Uddīšatantra of which 
it seems to contain a particular version (see below). Many stotras and pūjā 
tracts, several of them directed to Kartavirya, ascribe themselves to it??. A 
short but old Ms. called Pratyangiràvidhi??, declaring to be the eighty-first 
chapter of the Tridašadāmara, describes the methods of exorcizing the Šākinīs 
and other demons. 

A difficult case for siilogitis is the Uddīšatantra, a typical instance of a 
treatise of magic of the inferior kind, but nevertheless enjoying a great popu- 
larity all over India. The text also appears under other titles, especially Rava- 
noddi$a or Virabhadratantra; sometimes Uddamaratantra. The number of Mss. 
recorded in the NCC (II, p. 291f.) amounts to about 80, and there are a great 
many editions, all of them unscholarly and uneritical?. The "Uddīšatantra” 
is quoted as a source in several texts, among them the Kaksaputatantra, but 
it is doubtful if we have in all these cases to do with the same text. After a 
somewhat closer inspection we can discern a few versions from the mass of 
modern Mss. and editions which together form what we might call the Uddisa 
cluster. All of them have in common the inferiority of the Sanskrit; the rela- 
tively short size of about 400—700 šlokas; a widespread parallelism with the 
Dattātreyatantra; and, in chapter I, an introduction of about 2440 slokas. The 


31 Ed. in 16 chs. by R.M. CHATTOPADEYAYA, Calcutta B.S. 1292 (A. D. 1885), new 
ed. B.S. 1338 (1931 A.D.). There are several Mss. in the RASB: Cat., p. 46f.; see 
also R. Mirra in Bikaner Cat., p. 577 (15 chs.); R. Mirra, Notices, 1598; KAVIRAJ, 
TSah, p. 444; Nepal Cat., II, p. 119.—A Brhadbhūtadāmara (identical text?) was 
edited in 15 chs. by R.M. CHATTOPADHYAYA in Indrajalàdisamgraha, Calcutta 
1879. A few Mss. also bear this title. 

32 Ed. Jacan Duar ZADOO, Srinagar 1947 (KSTS, 70); cf. also IOL-SB, III, p. 
2781; Kavas, TSah, p. 69f.; NCC II, p. 290 (about 25 Mss.). There are 15 or 16 
chapters. 

33 RASB No. 5861 (Cat., p. 57), dated N.S. 309 =A. D. 1189. 

34 Among these are the kd in 20 chs. in R.M. CHATTOPADHYAYA's Indrajālādi- 
samgraha, Calcutta 1879; the ed. by SvàwsuNDARLAL TRIPĀTRĪ, Kalyan-Bombay 
1954 (Laksmivenkateshwar Press); ed. by M.P. Vyas, Varanasi n.d. "Uddisha 
Tantra of Ravana’; ed. by BALADEVAPRASADA Misra, Moradabad 1898; ed. by 
RAJES Dixsrr, Delhi n.d. (Hind Pustak Bhandār).—A “Kautukaratnabhandagara”’, 
ed. RAMALAGNA PaANDEY (Benares, n.d.), consists of some introductory slokas from 
the Uddisatantra followed by a host of magical prescriptions mainly in Hindi. Many 
cheap editions of this kind are in circulation.—For the Mss. of the Uddisatantra, 
cf. the NCC, IT, p. 291f.; BORI Cat., p. 45f. (5 Mss.); Kavinas, TSàh, p. 71f. 
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versions are: 1. Uddamara or Uddimareévara Tantra, alias Mantracintàmani, 
a dialogue between Siva and Parvati in about 700 šlokas and mostly 16 chapters 
(see also above s.v. Uddāmaratantra). The introduction contains about 24 
stanzas. Although Satkarman terminology is frequent, the divisions of the 
work are not based upon it (Bhütakarana, Afijana, Aphrodisiacs, etc.). 2. Uddi- 
Šatantra, alias Ràvanoddisa, a Siva-Ravana dialogue of ten chapters and about 
400 slokas. The introduction is in about 40 šlokas, followed by rites of destruc- 
tion (of an enemy). A passage from it may be quoted as fairly representative 
of the contents of these tracts (1,58f.): 
"One should collect dust from the footstep of one’s enemy on a Tuesday; having 
sprinkled it with cow’s urine, one should thoughtfully prepare an image [of the 
enemy] and set it up on a pedestal on a quiet place near the bank of a river; one 
should bury a terrible pin made of copper in its chest; at its left side, one should 
daily worship Bhairava (and?) Krsna with offerings . . . [after a few other rituals] 
-.. one should prepare a seat made of a tiger skin and spend the night at its right 
side; looking towards the South, one should zealously mutter this mantra: ‘Om, 
Honour to the Lord Mahākāla whose lustre is equal to the fire of destruction; 
liquidate liquidate, destroy destroy this enemy of mine called N.N.; hum phat 
svāhā'. For ten thousand times one should mutter this mantra . . .; within twenty- 
nine days, destruction [of the enemy] is a certainty". 


Chapter II begins with a discussion of the rosary (Mālānirņaya). The work 
is divided mainly into sections according to Satkarman terminology, and shows 
traces of systematization. The first eleven stanzas are identical with Mahā- 
nirvāņatantra 1,1-11, with one more half-šloka, a fact which suggests that the 
MNT is the borrower. 3. Virabhadratantra, alias Mantrakoša, in which the 
introduction contains 32 slokas, followed by a great number of mantras without 
an apparent principle of arrangement?5. 3a. Uddisavirabhadra, a shorter and 
very corrupt version of 3. The introduction contains only 14 Slokas. 4. The Kriyo- 
ddigatantra by "Indrajit”36. 

Besides these books of magic, there is an Uddisottarakhanda?? which seems 
to be a completely different text of Kaula character, without preoecupation 
with sorcery. The same can be said of an Uddamareévaratantra preserved in 
Orissa?8, 

, Akin to the preceding texts, but constituting a group of its own, are the 
Sàbara (or: Sàvara) Tantras. Not many texts are known to belong to it, and 
their contents are usually restricted to an enumeration of incantations, often 
in Sanskrit alternating with Hindi. There might be à connection between the 


35 Ct. also KAvrgAJ, TSah, p. 603. It should be noted that the title Virabhadra 
figures in the old list of 18 Rudrāgamas. 

86 Ed. in 21 patalas by LĀLMAŅI ŠARMĀ, Bombay (Venk. Press) V.S. 1981 (A.D. 
1924); 3rd ed. revised by BALADEVA PRASAD Misra, A.D. 1967. For other eds., see 
NCC, V, p. 140; IOL-SB, II, p. 1365. 

3? NCC, IL, p. 292, records 9 Mss.; the Ms. RASB 4619 consists of about 850 
šlokas and 6 chapters. 

38 Orissa Cat., No. 7. 
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term Sāvara and the generic name of the Samvara or Sambara Tantras known 
from Buddhist Tantrism. In principle there are the Divya-, Kālī- and Siddha- 
šābaratantras, but the titles are confused and may occur after each other in 
the same Ms.3? Kāšīnātha Bhatta (eighteenth century) in his treatise Kāpālika- 
matavyavasthā tries to show a historical relation between the Sabara texts and 
the Kāpālikas. He freely quotes from the Šābaratantras, i.a. a list of twelve 

"Kapalikas" (headed by Ādinātha) and their twelve pupils (headed by Nāgār- 
juna) who are said to be the proclaimers of the Šābaramantras. There is, how- 
ever, more reason to connect them with the Natha cult*. The two main subjects 
are mastery of the mantra of Sàbara, a minor deity of magical potency, and 
mantras of a variety of other gods such as Yoginis, Ksetrapāla, Gaņeša, Kali 
etc., for magical purposes. A Brhat-šābaratantra went through a few early 
editionst!. Of the Siddha- or Siddhisivaratantra, already referred to in the 
Kaksaputatantra, there are two Mss., both incomplete, in the RASB^42. A (Pafi- 
cadrāvida)šābaracintāmaņi ascribed to Ādinātha contains vernacular versions of 
mantras to Kali and others said to have been revealed by Ādinātha's five 
pupils. Ādinātha, who is known as Matsyendranātha's teacher“, obtained the 
mantras by lávara's grace and proclaimed them to his pupils in the languages 
of Gauda, Kerala, Karnata, Andhra and Gurjara. 

. The Kālarudratantra "from the Kalikagama’’ describes destructive rites to 
be executed with the help of maniras of fearsome goddesses such as Dhūmāvatī, 
Ardrapati or Kālarātrī (Kālarudra's spouse) Each chapter bears the epithet 
atharvanastravidya “missile spell of the Atharvans”. 

The literature of magic has also been enriched by a number of digests. A few 
of them may be registered here. The Kāmyayantroddhāra, preserved in a Ms. 
of the fourteenth century, is perhaps the first dated treatise on the subject from 
Bengal. It is ascribed to an author vaguely called Parivrājakācārya ““Teacher- 
mendicant 46, 

The Haramekhala*’ is a much larger work divided into seven paricchedas. It 
is mentioned in the Kaksaputatantra as one of the sources consulted. The RASB 
Ms. is said to deal with “magic rites", while H. P. Sastri in the Nepal Catalogue 


39 Thus in RASB No. 8355. The title Dattātreyasiddhisopāna occurs also. 

40 The MS. RASB No. 6099 in its colophon mentions GORAKSA as an author; the 
title Goraksasiddhisopàna is one of the alternatives in RASB No. 8355. 

41 Ed. HARIŠAMKAR ŠĀSTRĪ, with Hindi trsl., Cawnpore 1900; new ed. Moradabad 
1906; ed. from the Lakgmīvenkatešvara Press, Kalyan 1841 Saka (1918-19 A. D.); 
cf. IOL-SB, I, p. 555. 

42 RASB Nos. 6097 (160 £lokas) and 6098 (210 +914 śl). 

43 RASB No. 6100. The beginning is quoted in the Cat., p. 285f. 

4 S. B. DASGUPTA, Obscure Cults, p. 208, 377, 383, 391. 

45 RASB No. 6090; cf. NCC IV, p. 35. There are about 880 šlokas. 

46 NCC III, p. 366; CHAKRAVARTI, Tantras, p. 66. 

47 RASB No. 6555 (Cat., p. 692); Nepal Cat., TI, p. 111£.; Trivandrum Triennial 
Cat., 999. 
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characterizes the contents as ^Hindu medicine". Both Mss. evidently contain 
the same work, because the first stanzas quoted in both catalogues are identical. 

There are a number of treatises which in a more or less methodical manner 
deal with the Six Acts of magic (see note 17 to this chapter). The most wide- 
spread of these seems to be the Satkarmadipika by no less an authority than 
Krsņānanda Vidyāvāgīša, the celebrated Bengali author of the Tantrasāra?$. 
In the introductory stanza the work is called Krty&pallavadipikà; in essence, 
it is a compilation of passages on the subject taken (without reference) from 
various sources. Thus, the first chapter (uddeša) contains many stanzas from 
the 23rd chapter of the Šāradātilaka. This chapter deals with the general ob- 
servances (sāmānyadharma) preparatory to any magic ritual. Because refer- 
ences are lacking, it is extremely difficult to decide (except for the introduction) 
whether some parts of the work are the original product of the author or not. 
Chapter II contains general prescriptions on fire-sacrifice etc.; the large third 
chapter contains the speciality of this text: the attainment of šāntt, especially 
the cure of diseases. This part of the work, whether original or not, in any case 
contains some interesting ritual descriptions. The remaining sections describe 
non-pacificatory acts; curiously enough, in the colophons to these chapters 
figures the title Santikalpa. A good instance of what may happen to such texts 
is furnished by the Vasakaryamafijari (or Satkarmamafijari) ascribed to Raja- 
rāma Tarkavāgīša?. This tract, at least in its former part, appears to have been 
copied almost verbatim from the Satkarmadipika. 

The Kāmaratna (a few times called Kāmatantra, Kāmaratnākara or Siddha- 
dākinī) is an extremely popular treatise on the Six Acts and other kinds of 
illusionism. It is ascribed to different authors: in most Mss., Šrīnātha is men- 
tioned, in some others, Parvatiputra (or Gauriputra) Nityanatha or Siddhanatha 
(also the reputed author of a version of the Kaksaputatantra), while in a still 
other group of mostly Bengali Mss. the honour is reserved to Naga Bhatta5?. 
These speculations about the authorship are possible because the compiler, 
contrary to the common practice, does not mention his name in the introduc- 
tory stanzas. The great number of popular editions (at least sixteen) testifies 
to the demand which existed for the performances described in the textē!. The 


48 Ed. of the $atkarmadīpikā in Indrajālavidyāsamgraha, ed. by J. VIDYA- 
SAGAR's sons, Calcutta 1915, p. 179—264; for older eds., cf. IOL-SB, I, p. 709; NCC, 
V, p. 13; RASB Cat., p. 681. 

49 RASB Cat., p. 687. 

50 On the Mss., see BORI Cat., p. 86f.; NCC, III, p. 354f. In the latter catalogue 
the name of ŠRĪNĀTHA occurs in about 50 Mss., that of (PAnvATIPUTRA) NITYA- 
NATHA in about 15 and that of NAGABHATTA in seven Mss. 

51 Ed. by J. VIDYASAGARE's sons, in: Indrajālavidyāsamgraha, Calcutta 1915, p. 
22-131 (author: NAGABHATTA); ed. JvALAPRASADA MIŠRA, with a Hindi comm., 
Bombay 1842 Saka (1920 A.D.) (author: NITYANATHA); an Assamese version was 
edited with an English trsl. by H.G. TATTABHUSAN, Shillong 1928 (incorrectly re- 
corded in the NCC as a Skt. ed. with Assamese trsl.). For lists of other eds., see 
IOL-SB, II, p. 1240f. and NCC, III, p. 354f. 
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number of $lokas varies between 800 and 1200 (one elaborate version is esti- 
mated at about 1900); there are usually 15 or 16 chapters (upadeša). After an 
invocation of Siva and a laconic introduction of one loka the general rules of 
the Six Acts are succinctly treated; this is followed by a chapter on Vasikarana 
and other acts of magic. The mantras are usually communicated without any 
particulars about the worship of the deity they represent; all attention is con- 
centrated on the method of preparing the recipes to be administered or other 
devices to be executed. They may be very simple, such as the following (Indra- 
jalavidyasamgraha ed., p. 30): 

"One should present the root of the black Aparājitā plant, mixed up with some 

betel, to a woman who refuses to come under one’s control; she will come under 


one's control, but not by another method. One should administer it to her after 
saying the mantra ‘Am hriim svāhā” over it”. 


While reading such a prescription which is almost completely stripped of the 
intricate particulars of herb lore found often in texts like this, one should re- 
member that the compiler, the scribes, or even the editor may have omitted 
one or more stanzas in order to simplify the performance; the words “not by 
another method” are a standardized expletive found in many Slokas like these. 
The mantra does not contain the name of a deity, nor is there any reference 
to such a deity in the text. The manira must have been thought to work auto- 
matically. But, we must say, the bulk of the recipes found is more complicated, 
the mantras are longer and indeed furnished with the name of the deity (in most 
cases a manifestation of Rudra or Devi). A number of erotic devices such as, 
e.g., for bringing about an increase in sexual potency is among the text’s 
specialities; the subject includes the cure of venereal diseases or of infertility, 
and also assistance during childbirth. Among other performances collected 
under the head “‘kautuka’’ in the latter part of the text figure the cure of diseases 
of the eyes and other ailments, the ability to detect hidden treasures or to render 
oneself invisible, and the treatment of wounds caused by snakebite or attacks 
of venomous insects. The manipulation of Yaksinis who procure all kinds of 
earthly goods can also be found here. 

In short, the Kāmaratna is a mine of information for those who try to ad- 
minister, on the demand of the common man, supernatural means of fulfilling 
basic needs and desires. It can be safely assumed that several small treatises 
which contain matter under the term tndrajāla5? have been largely compiled 
from sources like those discussed above. Because such tracts of Indrajàla are 
generally of small size and value, we can dispense with them here’. The same 
can be said of the titles characterized by the word kautuka “wondrous per- 


52 **Indra's net”, i.e. magie and illusionism ; in a stricter sense: creating something 
out of nothing. For the implications of this term, see GOUDRIAAN, Maya, p. 211f. 
53 For some titles, see the NCC, II, p. 250f.; for a few editions: IOL-SB, II, p. 
1089. 
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formances’”’®4, The Nidhidaršana “Discovery of Treasures" by Rama Vajapeyin 
deals with a particular rite in this sphere®5. Such treasures are often said to 
be guarded by serpents and demons who have to be exorcized by powerful 
mantras. Exorcism is also the subject in the tract called after the Sugriva[va]- 
gamkarani vidyāřë “Spell which subjugates Sugriva". With the assistance of 
this legendary powerful monkey leader a host of evil spirits can be banished 
and supernatural feats realized. 


Alchemy, i.e. the preparation of precious metals, especially gold, by compli- 
cated pseudo-scientific procedures, also produced its Tantras. The tradition has 
always been brought into connection with the Siddhas, individualist practisers 
of (hatha) yoga reputed for their possession of eternal youth and health®’. Several 
monographs in Sanskrit are devoted to this subject which is treated here only 
in short. Most of these works bear titles beginning with Rasa-, “elixir”, literally 
“flavour” ; the science itself is called Rasāyana*3. In the course of history, there 
is perhaps a tendency to shift the emphasis from the search for immortality 
by transmutation of elements to a medically oriented outlook. P.C. Ray? dis- 
tinguishes a “Tantric” (A. D. 700-1300) and a "iatro-chemical" period (A.D. 
1300-1550); in the latter, there is more attention to realities and the goal is 
shifted to concrete results in the field of medicine. 

Perhaps the oldest text preserved to us in this group is the Kākacaņdešvarī- 
mata, Its structure is that of an "original Tantra" of the old “Mata” tradition, 
in which Bhairava is interrogated by Kākacaņdešvarī “Violent Crow Lady”. 
The Sanskrit is awkward; there is very little syntax, so that the meaning is 
often very difficult to ascertain. There are about 700 slokas. At the outset, 
Bhairava remarks that the Vedas by reason of their advanced age cannot pro- 
eure siddhi any more. The goddess then poses a series of questions, the first 
of which are after the identity of the soul (jiva), the reason for its bondage in 
matter and the law of karman and rebirth. These are succinctly answered. The 
jiva is no other than the ātman; its bondage is a function of the activity of 
karman which leads to ignorance (ajītāna); samsāra is maintained by the jiva’s 
unfamiliarity with material devices of immortalization (dravyopāya). The Lady 


54 Interesting is the Kautukacintāmaņi preserved in the RASB as No. 6564 (Cat., 
p. 697f.). Several other texts are also known under this title. 

55 RASB Cat., p. 687. 

56 RASB No. 6557. The Ms. seems to be unique. 

5? On the Siddha tradition, see especially ELIADE, Yoga, p. 299f.; 403; K.V. Zve- 
LEBIL, The Poets of the Powers, London (Rider) 1973. 

58 Various old editions of Rasa texts exist. The reader is referred to IOL-SB, III, 
p. 2138f. and to a standard work on the subject, P.C. Ray, Chemistry, p. 113f. 

33 P.C. Ray, Chemistry, p. 158f. 

60 See Nepal Cat., I, p. 155f., where the first pages of the text are printed; IOL 
Cat., No. 2587. There were two editions under this title Kakacandiévarikalpatantra, 
ed. RĀMAKRŞNA Sarman, Varanasi 1929 (HSG 7 3); Kakacandisvaritantra, ed. 
VISVESVARADAYALU VAIDYARAJA, Etawah 1930. Chs. 1 and 2 and a fragment of ch. 
6 were edited in P.C. Ray, Chemistry, p. 345—50. 
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then asks for the means of attaining various powers including flying through 
the air, winning the love of divine ladies, magic ointment and pills, and the 
secrets of Ras&yana without which siddhi is impossible. 

The Suvarnatantra is a much younger and, at least in its preserved form, 
shorter text*!, clothed in the garb of an interrogation of Siva by Parašurāma. 
The subject is restricted to the production of pure gold by distillation. The same 
topic is dealt with in the Mrdànitantra$?; in its first lines, Parvati requests Siva 
to show to his devotees the way to the destruction of poverty. 

Several texts with a title beginning with Rasa- are of considerable age, in any 
case older than the two last-mentioned Tantras. Thus, we have a Rasárnava$? 
and a Rasārņavakalpa*. The former text, an interlocution between Bhairava 
and Pārvatī in 18 patalas and more than 2300 slokas, can be considered a stand- 
ard work. Its age has been estimated at about the twelfth century. The first 
three chapters contain introductory matter: Devi’s question after the way to 
jivanmukti (Bhairava: "even an ass is released after death", vs. 9), and ex- 
positions of the “history” of the tradition (tantrāvatāra), of initiation and assig- 
nation of mantras to the body. The fourth chapter treats of the apparatus 
(yantra; mūgā “crucible’’); the fifth and the sixth of herbs, mica (abhraka) and 
other ingredients. The various alchemical processes (sometimes accompanied by 
mantras) are then described. The last chapter gives some information on the 
consumption of the purified matter and the results to be obtained. The most 
conspieuous feature of the alchemical process is said to be the mixture of mer- 
cury, seed of Siva, and mica, the seed of Gauri®; this will result in the destruc- 
tion of death and poverty. 

The Rasārņavakalpa contains about a thousand slokas and lacks a clear di- 
vision into chapters; its date has been estimated, without convincing argumen- 
tation, at the eleventh century*6. The contents were classified into three groups: 
Rasāyanotpatti, a survey of alchemical rites (él. 1-77); Rasaprakriyā 'mereu- 
rial operations" (78-207); and Kalpaprabhoga, the largest part, containing the 
discussion of a great number of plants and minerals. The “mystical” view of 
mercury as a living being of supernatural potency is illustrated by the following 
lines from the Rasārņavakalpa (130f.; 139f.): 


61 RASB Cat., p. 288f.; Kavas, TSah, p. 709. The Mss. may contain only frag- 
ments; the numbering of the chs. is out of order. About three pages were edited in 
P.C. Ray, Chemistry, p. 443f. 

62 Orissa Cat., No. 85 (copy from Madras); Trivandrum Cat. 1019. 

63 Crit. ed. by P.C. Ray and HaARISCHANDRA KaAvIRATNA, Calcutta 1910 (Bibl. 
Indica, vol. 175); cf. P.C. Rav, Chemistry, p. 118; 135f. 

€ RASB No. 5870; Cat., p. (67): “Rudrayamale Rasdrnavakalpam’’. Ed. and trsl. 
of selected stanzas (those not dealing with technieal processes have been omitted) 
by Mirra Roy and B. V. SUBBARAYAPPA, New Delhi 1976 (division of the work into 
29 kalpas). 

65 See Rasārņava 1,34f.; P.C. Ray, Chemistry, p. 118. 

$6 Edition (see n. 64), p. 3. 
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‘I shall again proclaim another [rule, by which] the performer obtains siddhi; 
having deposited the mercury, mixed with the juice of [the plant] Harindari in 
a cow's horn, O Beautiful One, one should put it into a heap of rice and there 
it stays "dead" .. .9?. The Goddess said: "How can the mercury, if commuted 
into a lifeless state, create life? How can it, being devoid of life itself, raise the 
dead to life” Siva said: ‘When the mercury is swooned by means of the divine 
herb, it is freed of the goddess of death (? kalika) and comes to life, O Parvati; 
such mereury ... removes the death of others; and the impurity of the eight 
metals is immediately destroyed by it. Who would dare to call mercury which 
went into the big swoon “dead”? It only lost its consciousness on account of the 
juice of the divine herb’. 
Later texts of this kinds, such as the Rasendracintāmaņi by Dhundhuka- 
nātha*? or the Rasakāmadhenu by Cūdāmaņi Mišra, tend to contain compila- 
tions of earlier matter. Among the apocryphal Upanisads, there is a Rasopani- 
sad of about 400 élokas”. 


A few Tantric texts specialize in astrology. Probably the oldest one preserved 
is the Yuddhajayarnava “Ocean of [means to ascertain] victory in battle", a 
work of ten patalas preserved in a Newari Ms. of N.S. 217 (A.D. 1097)71. Its 
main concern is svarodaya, prediction of future events with the help of uttered 
sounds; the colophon gives Bhattotpala as the author's name. Another text of 
the same title, also found in Nepal, is introduced by Devi's request for explana- 
tion of the means of conquering demoniac influences by various devices of pre- 
diction and astrology??. The Yogasāgara, or, to be exact, a Bhrgusiddhanta 
ascribed to that text, likewise preserved in a Newari Ms.7?, deals with conjunc- 
tions of planets and Tantric rites to counteract their evil influences. A com- 
pendium called Candronmilana “Opening of the eyes", apparently destined to 
be a guide for royal advisers, has been characterized as an “astrological mis- 
cellany’’4; it covers a very wide field from prognostication to the methods of 
ascertaining the identity of thieves or finding the best sites for gardens, tanks etc. 


Some Tantras are preoccupied with medical matters, in the first place the 
cure for poisoning (visa). The art and tradition of counteracting poison (Agada- 


67 On the “killing” of mercury, see P.C. Ray, Chemistry, p. 134 (from NAGAR- 
JUNA's Rasaratnákara), 139 and elsewhere. 

$? See P.C. Ray, Chemistry, p. 122f. The Tanjur contains a few Tibetan trans- 
lations of early lost alchemical works in Sanskrit (0.c., p. 123f.). 

89 For old editions of this work, see IOL-SB, III, p. 2147. Two different works 
may be involved, but P.C. Rav, o.c., p. 159£., says that the authorship of the 
Rasendracintàmani is “much disputed". 

7? Ed. K. SàwBASrvA SAsrRI, TrSS No. 92, Trivandrum 1928. 

7 RASB Cat., p. 292f. (No. 6110). There are other old Mss. in the same library 
and in the Natl. Archives of Nepal; for the latter, see Nepal Cat., I, p. LX X,81. 

7? Nepal Cat., I, p. LXX, 81.—A third work of this title has been incorporated 
se iz as ch. 123-149 (ed. Bataprv Upapryaya, Varanasi 1966, KSS 

0. Í 

7? RASB Cat., p. 296. It is dated N.S. 962 — A.D. 1842. 

74 Bikaner Cat., p. 578, No. 1253 (R. MITRA). 
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tantra) is alluded to already in late Vedic texts as sarpavidyā”5. The Yogaratnā- 
vali ascribed to Srikantha, a work of at least 1200 šlokas”*, in its introduction 
gives some information on the tradition in this field. There are said to have been 
five mythical authorities (paramesthin) who proclaimed "all Tantras”: Siva, 

Rudra, Bhiitega, Paksirāja (the Saiva counterpart of Garuda) and Tumburu. 
Siva is especially invoked in his manifestations as Nilakantha (swallower of the 
poison which came into existence as a by-product of the churning of the ocean 
by gods and Asuras). In a second stage, four teachers (desika), called Anipa, 

Bahurüpa, Hamsa and Vigraha (?), proclaimed the Tantras in the four ages of 
the world. Twelve visatantras are then enumerated (st. 8f.): Paksiraja, Sikhà- 
yoga, Bindusāra, Šikhāmrta, Tottala, ...kūta, Krtsnānga, Tottalottara, Ka- 
tāha, Chagatunda, Sugrīva and Katejāmulliās Not one of these titles is found 
in the catalogues, although we have a Sugrīvavašamkaraņīvidyā (see above, p. 
124). Besides the cure for poisoning, the Yogaratnāvalī also deals with the 
counteracting of diseases caused by demons and evil planetary conjunctions; 
the pūjā of deities (Tripura and others) is treated in the process. 

A relatively old text in this group is the Kriyakalagunottaratantra. It dates 
from before the eleventh century, because it is quoted several times by Kse- 
maraja in his commentary on the Netratantra, ch. XIX; the oldest Ms. is from 
A.D. 118477. It is an interlocution between Siva and Karttikeya. The latter 
questions his father after Gàrudamantras (against poison) and the character- 
istics of serpents and of demons of various kinds, especially those who attack 
children. The work is divided into three kalpas named after Krodhešvara, 
Aghora and Jvarešvara. 

A typical instance of “demonology” is furnished by the Kumāratantra. It 
is not à Tantra in the usual sense of the term but a short description of the 
symptoms of attacks of demons observed in young children, followed by the 
procedure of counteracting their effects by mantras etc. It does so in a highly 
formulaie manner which renders the text practically worthless from the medical 
point of view; but it was written for exorcists, not for physicians. Exactly be- 
cause of this, the work must have attained celebrity already at a very early date, 
as is proved by the existing versions in Tamil, Chinese, Cambodian and Arabic". 


75 SatBr; ChUp, etc. Cf. P. Honscu, Die vedische Gāthā- und Sloka-Literatur, 
Bern 1966, p. 22f. 

76 RASB Cat., p. 723; Nos. 6001 and 6002. Both Mss. are incomplete. A Baroda 
Ms. is estimated at 3700 šlokas, but this may be too much. 

77 Nepal Cat., II, p. 85f.; KSEMARAJA on NT 19, vss. 69, 81, 174f., 182. The size 
of the Nepalese Ms. has been estimated by H. P. Sastri at 2100 slokas. 

78 See the edition, French trsl. and study by J. FrrprozAT, Étude de démonologie 
indienne. Le Kumāratantra de Ravana, et les textes paralléles indiens, tibétains, 
chinois, cambodgien et arabe, Paris 1937. There are several Indian editions; seven 
are registered in the NCC, IV, p. 203f. The number of Mss. is surprisingly small 
(only 3 in the NCC). The title serves as a locus of ascription for some monographs 
in Sanskrit on Skanda worship; a Sanskrit Kumāratantra on this latter subject 
exists; cf. ZVELEBIL, Kumāratantra. 
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It might therefore be possible that the Sanskrit Kumāratantra, despite its 
literary insignificance, is older than any real Tantra described in this volume. 
The reputed author is Ravana, who is elsewhere known as 2 prince of demons 
but who in this milieu occupies the position of a tutelary deity of exorcism’, 

A similar field was covered by the Santānadīpikā “Light on [the protection 
of] children”, only the sixth chapter of which seems to have been preserved 
under the title Bhavacintamani®. It deals especially with the manipulation of 
the planets for the sake of the promotion of childbirth and the protection of 
children. 

Nārāyaņa's Tantrasārasamgrahas! is a well-known handbook of popular 
medicine and magically oriented worship of deities in 32 chapters. It belongs 
to the South; its author is believed to have flourished in Kerala in the fifteenth 
or the sixteenth century®. The book is written in a not unpleasant, flowing 
style; the end of each chapter is foreshadowed by the transition from the sloka 
into a more elaborate metre. The first ten chapters, by far the most popular 
part of the work, contain matter relating to a cure for various kinds of poison- 
ing. They have sometimes been put together under the title Visanārāyaņīya??. 
These chapters also constitute the most original part of the text. The main 
subjects discussed in the second part are: remedies for diseases caused by 
planets (grahapīdā; XI-XIV); for other ailments (XV and XVI); counteracting 
evil magic (XVII and XVIII); illusionism (XIX) and worship of deities for 
various purposes (X X-X X XII). From a comparison with the second book 
(Mantrapāda) of the Īšānašivagurudevapaddhati one learns that the Tantra- 
sārasamgraha from ch. XI onwards is very probably a recast of that Mantra- 
pàda&. The reverse is true for the chs. I-X; here Nàràyana's work offers the 
more complete version which has been abridged under Īsānašiva”s name as chs. 
XXXIX and XL of the Mantrapada®. 


79? FIiLLIOZAT, 0.c., p. 159f.; T. GOUDRIAAN, Khadgarāvaņa and his worship in 
Balinese and Indian Tantric sources, in WZKSA, 21, 1977, p. 143-169, on p. 165f. 

80 RASB No. 6037 (133 $1); KAVIRAJ, TS&h, p. 437, referring to R. Mrrra, No- 
tices, 1520. 

$1 Ed. M. DuRAISWAMI AIYANGAR, Madras 1950 (Madras Govt. Or. Ser., No. XV), 
together with & commentary, presumably by the author himself (cf. the Skt. intro- 
duction by the editor, p. 27) which contains old and original material. The work 
should not be confounded with ĀNANDATĪRTHA's Tantrasārasamgraha which deals 
with Visnu worship. See NCC, VIII, p. 99; RASB Cat., p. 344 f. 

82 His family lived in Sivapuram on the bank of the Nila: vs. 32,69. 

83 M.D. ArvANGAR, Preface to the edition, p. 1f. 

% In the concluding stanza (32,71) of the Tantrasārasamgraha NĀRĀYAŅA also 
uses the title Mantrap&da for his compendium. — The Isanagivagurudevapaddhati 
is one of the Saiva manuals of temple worship and spiritual discipline. On these, 
cf. Gonda, MRL, p. 213. 

85 For an assessment of the situation, see the article by T. GOUDRIAAN mentioned 
in n. 79 above. Some fragments are also found in the Agnipurāņa, i.a. ch. 2 is almost 
identical with AgPur 294; parts of chs. 17 and 18 occur in AgPur 306; of ch. 20f., 
in AgPur 307f., etc. 
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Another parallel to the first part of the Tantrasārasamgraha is found in the 
thirteen chapters of the Kás$yapasamhità. This text claims to stand in the Pāñ- 
caratra tradition, but cannot bear the comparison with the usual type of Sam- 
hitā of that school?%. 

Other semi-medical tracts of Tantric character are the Gaurikaficulika (or 
-kafjalik&)*" and the Sarvajvaravipaka, a 'mantra$ástra", one of the host of 
texts which ascribe themselves to the Rudrayāmalass. 


56 Ed. YATIRAJA SAMPAT KUMĀRASVĀMIN of Melkote, Triplicane 1933. Cf. H.D. 
SMITH, Bibliography, I, p. 107f.; M. D. Arrancar, Preface to the Tantrasárasam- 
graha, p. 8; Gonpa, MRL, p. 104. 

87 Ed. BHUVANCANDRA VASĀKA, Calcutta 1886; SyiwASUNDARALALA TRIPATHI, 
Bombay 1831 Saka (1910 A. D.). For the Mss., see RASB Cat., p. 326f.; KAVIRAJ, 
TSah, p. 195. According to some Mss., this text is a part of a Gopālasamhitā. 

88 Bikaner Cat., p. 604 (No. 1315); “treats of the symptoms and treatment of 
various kinds of fever". 


CHAPTER VIII 
DIGESTS OF MANTRASASTRA 


Despite the great number of “Original Tantras", the larger part of Tantric 
literature consists of more or less systematically arranged descriptions of the 
contents of the tradition or of certain parts of it. These “digests” do not claim 
to be revealed; their authors usually mention their own names and sometimes 
give particulars about their life and doctrinal position in introductory or con- 
cluding stanzas. They often quote profusely from earlier sources of which they 
as a rule give the titles. The titles of the digests do not contain the word Tantra, 
but this term has sometimes (especially in the case of early digests) been at- 
tached to them secondarily. 

A subgroup within this digest literature is constituted by those books which 
try to present an orderly survey, complete or not, of the origin, form, appli- 
cation and worship of the mantras of the gods which are taught in the Tantras. 
Since mantra and deity are considered identical, the description of the worship 
of mantras implies that of the deities concerned; it should therefore be clear 
that such collections, which moreover usually begin with a general description 
of the "science of mantras” (mantravāda, mantrašāstra) sometimes are precious 
sources of Tantric theory and ritual practice. It should be stressed in passing 
that the science of mantras is intricate and not easily mastered. The adept 
should always be aware that his handling of divine power demands the utmost 
care. He should know exactly how to render the mantras operative and never 
divulge their secrets. He should beforehand have subjected himself to a guru, 
undergone the dīksā and practised yoga!. The mantra (often not more than a 
mystic syllable, bija) is at first “extracted” by a process of selection (mantro- 
ddhàra) from the eternal womb of sonic creation, the mystical alphabet?. When 
the manira has been conferred to the initiated, it usually cannot work before 
a difficult and protracted preparatory ritual (purašcaraņa) has been accom- 
plished. Only then the mantra’s sleeping energy (mantravirya) is awakened and 
becomes able to bestow its effectivity for the worshipper’s spiritual progress 
or for other ends. | 

A mantric digest, then, tends to contain at least the following subjects in 
the mentioned order: 1. An account of the original development of the phonic 


1 PS 9, 20. 


2 See A. Papoux, Contributions à l'étude du Mantrašāstra, I: La sélection des 
mantra (mantroddhāra), in BEFEO, 65, 1978, p. 65—85. 
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emanation of the divine; 2. general rules of how to deal with mantra; 3. ini- 
tiatory ritual; 4. the rules of purašcaraņa; 5. discussion of individual mantras, 
including their "extraction" (uddhdra), arranged according to the deities con- 
cerned. The oldest representants of this group of texts, the Prapaūcasāra and 
the Saradatilaka, are authoritative and intellectualistic statements of the doc- 
trine and are held in high esteem in Tantric circles. Without any doubt they 
can be reckoned among the most important written sources of Tantrism; the 
fact that they have been treated in this book, not together with the “Original 
Tantras" but with “secondary literature" should not lead the reader astray as 
to their real importance. It is, moreover, impossible to make a sharp distinction 
between those works which specialize in Mantrašāstra and those which contain 
more general information on Tantric ritualistic and verbal tradition. In some 
cases, the teaching of mantras, although still forming the bulk of the contents, 
is embedded within descriptions of a multitude of other subjects. On the other 
hand, there is an enormous difference between continuous discourses of high 
originality and considerable literary value such as the PS and late compilations 
largely made up of strings of quotations. 

The Prapaficasára (or Prapaficasàratantra) "Essence of Evolution" without 
doubt deserves the first place in this group?. It is the only anonymous digest 
of Mantrašāstra and this circumstance must have led to its ascription to the 
great Vedanta philosopher and organizer Sankara who lived, according to tra- 
dition, from 788 to 820, but perhaps a century earlier and certainly longer+. 
Although itis very improbable that the philosopher Sankara should be credited 
with the authorship of a work like the PS, it is plausible that this outstanding 
and probably highly original description of Mantrašāstra was written at an 
early date by a member of one of the monastic communities founded by him. 
Nor can the commentary Vivarana, which in some Mss. is ascribed to Padma- 
pàda, in reality go back to that famous early scion of the Advaita Vedànta. 
Farquhar? estimated that the PS was composed somewhere about the tenth 
century. In the absence of further evidence, it seems wise to follow V. V. Dwi- 
veda’s opinion! that the work was written in any case before the latter part 
of the eleventh century because some stanzas have been quoted in the Īšāna- 
sivagurudevapaddhati; this would also fit in with our assumption that the PS 


3 The best known edition is that by TARANATHA VIDYARATNA, Calcutta and Lon- 
don 1914 (Tantrik Texts, 3); the Introd. by ARTHUR Avaron (66 p.) contains a 
detailed but unbalanced survey of the contents. The comm. by "Padmapāda”” was 
edited with the text as Vol. 18—19 of the Tantrik Texts in 1935 (ed. ATALANANDA 
SARASVATĪ). Another ed. appeared as Vol. 19—20 of “The Works of Šankarācārya”, 
Sri Vāņīvilāsa Press, Srirangam 1913.—For the Mss., cf. Kavas, TSah, p. 398f.; 
RASB Cat., p. 338; Nepal Cat., I, p. LXVI, 117f. 

4 The traditional ascription to SANKARA can be found i.a. in A.B. GHosu’s con- 
tribution to the CHI, Vol. IV, 1956, p. 245. On Sankara's date, now see T. VETTER, 
Studien zur Lehre und Entwicklung Sankaras, Wien 1979, p. 11f. 

5 FARQUHAR, RLI, p. 266. 

$ V.V. DwrivEDA, Introd. to the NSA, p. 41. 
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is older than the Sàrad&tilaka. That the title of the PS (like that of the ST) 
does not occur in ancient lists of Tantras” may be due to the fact that it did 
not in shape and contents agree with the usual type of “Original Tantra", or 
that it originated in a completely different milieu. The size of the work is con- 
siderable: according to the catalogues, it varies in most Mss. from 3100 to 3600 
stanzas, for the greater part written in Kavya metres. Vidyāratna's edition 
contains 36 chapters and 2454 stanzas. The higher estimate in the catalogues 
may be due to additional space taken up by commentaries. The many quota- 
tions in various Tantric digests and commentaries attest to the popularity of 
the PS. This popularity, as well as the extreme difficulty of the work, led to 
an intensive commentarial activity®. The most important commentaries are: 
a. The Vivarana by Jūānasvarūpa. In one Ms. it is attributed to Padmapada; 
b. a Vivarana attributed to Padmapāda; there are still other commentaries of 
the same title; c. the Sambandhadipikà by Uttamabodha, a pupil of Uttama- 
prakāša?; d. a Tika by Jagadguru; there is at least one other tīkā; e. from South 
India, the Tattvapradipika by Nāgasvāmin; and f. a Vyākhyā of unknown 
authorship called Vijianoddyotini. There is a Prapaficasirasamgraha by Gīrvā- 
nendra Sarasvati which, notwithstanding its title, is a much larger text than 
the PS itself19. 

The Prapaficasára occupies a unique position in the older Tantric literature. 
It is not only a detailed source of information on mantra lore, but also a de- 
liberate and accomplished piece of literary art. It is à convincing ease of the 
acceptance of Tantric methods and speculations in circles of learned Brahmans 
proficient in the classical style of Sanskrit. The discourse proceeds in a basic 
component of anustubh stanzas interrupted by charming alternations of kavya 
metres such as Arya, Šārdūlavikrīditā or Vasantatilaka. Chapter XI, st. 48-67, 
contains a stofra of Prakrti in Bhujangaprayāta!!?. In some “experimental” pas- 
sages of the text, these metres tend to follow each other in quick succession. 
The author abundantly proves his mastery over Sanskrit language and style, 
but now and then we are under the impression that he had some difficulty in 
expressing his intentions clearly and without ambiguity; but perhaps this 
should be put on the account of the technicality and esoteric character of the 
subject. 


A survey of the contents: as one might expect in a digest, there is a benedictory 
(mangala-) stanza at the beginning which contains an invocation of Bharati, the 


* The PS occurs as No. 26 of the Rathakrāntā division in the recent list of the 
Mahāsiddhasāra quoted by Avaton, Introd. to Tantrábhidhàna, 1913, p. IIf., and 
by Kavas, TSah, p. 22f. 

: 8 vij the commentaries, see CHAKRAVARTI, Tantras, p. 65; Kavas, TSah, p. 
99 f. 

9 According to the NCC, II, p. 54, this comm. is the work of ĀTMABODHA YATI. 

10 Ed. at Varanasi V.S. 1935 — A.D. 1878 (IOL-SB, III, p. 1946). For the Mss., 
see RASB Cat., p. 339f.; Jammu Cat., p- 232. 

u Trsl. by AVALON in his Introd. to VrpyinATNA'S ed. of the PS, on p. 29f. 
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goddess of the mystical word and sound. The following introduction is still rem- 
iniscent of the Purünie or Agamic sphere: Brahma and the other gods approach 
Narayana for information on some basic problems concerning the origin of the 
world and the nature of existence. Narayana answers at first with a discourse 
on creation which strongly reminds us of the traditional Sàmkhya teaching: there 
are two basic principles, Purusa and Prakrti; there are 25 categories (tativas), 
and so on. But Prakrti is to be identified with the primeval Sakti who is in- 
carnate in women (1,22f.). The evolution of Prakrti out of a primal intensely con- 
centrated globular form (bindu) into the principle of sound (nada) and her grad- 
ual “condensation” which leads to the coarser forms of existence are expounded 
in the rest of the chapter. The latter subject is treated with more detail in ch. 
2 in the form of “religious embryology”. The mystical science of speech is then 
dwelt upon (ch. 3): the three kinds of sound in the alphabet represent the funda- 
mental trinity of Soma (vowels), Sürya (occlusives and nasals) and Agni (semi- 
vowels and sibilants). The fifty constituents of the alphabet are presided over by 
manifestations of Rudra and Visnu and correspond to fifty kinds of herbs. The 
Kundalini and her manira hrim, her bisexual nature and her cosmic representa- 
tion are the main subjects of the fourth chapter with which the speculative part 
of the text ends. Attention is then directed to the initiation (diksa) into Mantra- 
sastra by a competent guru (chs. 5 and 6; ch. 6 includes a description of koma). 
From ch. 7 onwards we find descriptions of mantras of deities and their applica- 
tion, beginning with Bharati (=Sarasvati) in 7 and 8 (description of Prāņāgni- 
hotra at the beginning of 8). Sri is adored in her manifestations as Tripura (9, a 
short discussion of the Srividyà, but not the Sricakra, in vs. 11f.), Mülaprakrti 
or Bhuvane$vari (10,11,15) and Laksmi (12); Durg& and other goddesses (i.a., 
Tvarità) are the subject in 13, 14, and 32. The most important other gods whose 
mantras find a place in the text are Agni (16), Gaņeša (17), Kama and Krsna (18), 
Visnu (20-25; 36), Siva (26-28) and the metres Gayatri, Tristubh and Anustubh 
(29-31). Other subjects are: Yoga (19; an interesting description); yaniras (32); 
guru worship and ethical rules (33); a few mantras such as the Pranava (19, 
beginning), the Lavanamantra (34) and the Pranapratisthamantra (35). The chap- 
ters 34-36 have perhaps been added later; the subject-matter seems additional 
and they have no parallel in the ST, while ch. 33 winds up with a concluding 
remark: "thus in this Tantra, the Prapafica ... has been declared”!?, 


The above list of subjects proves the eclectic character of the text. The author, 
although decidedly a representant of the Sakti-oriented school of Indian specu- 
lation, has set himself the task of describing mantric methods applying to all 
important members of the Hindu pantheon. Important Sakta deities such as 
Kali and. Tàrà are, however, conspicuous by their absence. 

A few passages from the PS are translated here in order to elucidate the 
author's method of presentation; on the cosmic role of sun, moon and fire (1,58): 


*"The [thirty] gods, the [three] Vedas, the [three kinds of] sounds, with the [three] 
winds, the [three] worlds together with the [three Vedic] fires; the [three] times, 
accompanied by the threefold grading of society, combined with the [three] Sak- 


1? In the 1935 edition of the text with ‘““Padmapada’’’s commentary the sequence 
of chapters at the end of the work was rearranged: chs. 31-34 became 33, 34, 36 
and 32; ch. 36 became 23. The Srirangam ed. in 33 chs. contains almost the same 
material as the 1915 ed. in the Tantrik Texts series, but omits the subject-matter 
of ch. 36 (Avaron, Introd. to the 1935 ed., p. 67). 
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tis; and also the three metres [Gáyatri, Tristubh, Anustubh]; the [three] arteries 
[Ilà, Pingalà, Susumna] and anything else which is characterized by the number 
three in the threefold world, all that is constantly kept together for the welfare 
of all by the Sun, the Moon and Universal Fire". 
On the terrible fate of the soul on entering into existence as a human being 
(2,41 £): 

“Oh Thou Who art born from the Lotus, Oh, decidedly strange is the course 
of retribution of the deeds of human beings; 

therein the evildoers who are relegated to a body suffer great pain in order to 
become able to leave the womb; 

Oh Thou Who art born from the Lotus, Oh, decidedly strange is the course 
of retribution of the deeds of human beings! 

One is born in a state of still greater perturbation; one opens the mouth and 
trembles all over one's body; one sighs deeply and feverishly; one cries with 
fear...” 


Nowhere is the author more intent upon displaying his powers of eloquence 
than when dealing with the results of the application of mantras advocated by 
him. Thus, in 8,25: 


“Therefore, this famous string of letters, which attaches itself to the world, with 
devotion assign to thy body, mutter with soft voice, sacrifice and worship, 

in order to obtain incomparable poetical power, longevity, fame, loveliness and 
fortune; for the sake of the destruction of all calamities and sorrows, and for 
release from existence". 


and, in 8,36: 


“A sacrifice of shoots of the palāša and bilva and with fuel from the wood of the 
same trees for ten thousand times is a cause of delightful poetical inspiration; 
it wil bestow prosperity and fortune and for a long period ereate the gift of 
charming other people"; 

“one becomes a poet, a man of insight" (8,33); | 

“by one’s poetical works one will pervade the whole earth" (9,21); 

“one will soon become an abode of Sarasvati" (9,29); 

"from his mouth ... the Lady of Speech will come forth with delight” (9, 44). 


It will scarcely be necessary to emphasize that a translation cannot reproduce 
the eloquent fluency of the Sanskrit original. 

The second basic mantric digest, the Sāradātilaka *"Forehead-ornament of 
Sarasvatī” (ŠT)!3 written by Lakgmaņadešika or Laksmana Deégikendra, dis- 
plays such a far-reaching agreement with the Prapaficasara in choice and ar- 


13 The most useful and most recent ed. is that by Muxunpa JHA Baxsnur, with 
RAGHAVABHATTA’s comm., Varanasi 21963 (KSS, vol. 107), in 25 chs. and 3489 stan- 
zas. Of older eds., we mention those by A. AVALON, Calcutta 1933 (2 vols.) and that 
from the Gaņeša Prabhākara Press, Varanasi V.S. 1944 (1887 A. D.), with the comm. 
by Māpnava. The ST has also been included in the Vividhatantrasamgraha edited 
by R.M. CHATTERJI, 1877-84. Cf. also RASB Cat., p. 340f.— For the Mss., one 
should consult, besides the relevant entry in KavrnaJ's TSàh, p. 625f., also the 
Orissa Cat., Nos. 97—99, the RASB Cat., l.c., and the Bikaner Cat., Nos. 1324—26.— 


The article by A.H. Ewīx6, The Šāradātilaka-Tantra, in JAOS 23, 1902, p. 65—76, 
suffers from prejudice. 
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rangement of its subject-matter that the conclusion that the one is little more 
than a liberal adaptation of the other is unavoidable. It seems probable that the 
ST is secondary to the PS“. This is not to detract from the literary merits of 
the work: although almost completely written in simple anustubhs, it displays 
a thorough mastery of Sanskrit style happily combined with a clarity of pres- 
entation seldom reached in the PS. The author was a Saiva religious leader 
of the Vārendra clan reported to have been a pupil of Utpala, the famous 
theoretician of the Kashmir Šaiva school!5. The commentator Raghavabhatta 
gives his genealogy up to the third degree (great-grandfather: Mahābala). 
Laksmaņadešika is commonly placed, however, in the eleventh century's. 

The popularity of the ST, especially of the first chapters which deal with 
cosmogony, the evolution of speech and initiation, is probably still greater than 
that of the PS. This is without doubt largely due to the simpler and more 
methodical presentation of the subject-matter. There are at least ten commen- 
taries. The most famous is the Padārthādarša by Raghavabhatta, a South In- 
dian scholar who came to live in Varanasi and wrote his commentary in A.D. 
1404.1? He displays an intimate knowledge of the tradition and some didactic 
proficiency; he quotes many older authorities!$. These virtues render his com- 
mentary precious; it is rightly held in high esteem by later generations of 
Tantric scholars. Another commentary on the ST, the Šabdārthacintāmaņi, was 
written by Premanidhi Pant in 1658 Saka (A. D. 1736); the voluminous but 
incomplete Harsakaumudi by the South Indian Sriharsa Diksita was utilized 
i.a. by Bhāskararāya. Two commentaries bear the title Gūdhārthadīpikā: one 
by Trivikramajfia and one by Madhava. The Mantrayantraprakasika is assigned 
to Šīrapāņi!. 

In general, we can characterize the ST as a re-presentation, and sometimes 
a rearrangement, in simpler form of the subject-matter of the PS; the text 


14 There are a number of small indications for this. One could point to the ano- 
nymity of the PS; the discussion in ST 1,12f. on the meaning of Sabdabrahman 
which is lacking in the PS and which interrupts the argumentation; omission of 
some technical passages such as PS 3,58f. (on linguistic rules) replaced by Mantra- 
vada rules, or PS 7,36f. (on angas of the prapaficayaga) ; the ST, however, gives more 
particulars on the ritual of initiation and homa (chs. 4 and 5); addition of references 
to elements of doctrine which are omitted or only vaguely referred to in the PS, 
for instance ST 25, 10f. versus PS 19,18; also other features in ST 25 versus PS 19. 

15 CHAKRAVARTI, Tantras, p. 65; Papoux, Recherches, p. 60, n. 6. 

16 FARQUHAR, RLI, p. 267; Gonda, Rel. Indiens, II, p. 28, n. 9. But PApovx, 
Recherches, p. 77, n. 3, frankly admits: "on en ignore la date”. 

17 The date is based on the author's own information in the concluding stanzas 
of the Padārthādarša; cf. CHAKRAVARTI, Tantras, l.c.— This RAGHAVABHATTA is 
the same as the commentator of that name on the Abhijianasakuntala and other 
classical Skt. texts, cf. P.K. GODE, Lit. Hist., vol. I, p. 429—436. 

18 On the authorities quoted by RAGHAVABHATTA, see A.D. PUSALKER, Literary 
Background of RAGHAVABHATTA, author of Padārthādarša ... and Arthadyota- 
nik& ..., in: ABORI, Vol. XLI, 1960, p. 29—48. 

19 See further Kaviras, TSàh, p. 627f.; NCC, IV, p. 132 (comm. by KASINATHA). 
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obtains a certain degree of individuality by a constant use of synonyms and 
changes in the order and structure of sentences. The author has a keen eye for 
system (e.g., in 5,116: egā kriyāvatī dīksā; such ‘‘mtercalatory”’ remarks are 
usually lacking in the PS) and sometimes adds more details in the description 
of external ritual. The general scheme of the discussion of a mantra is the same 
in the ST and the PS. The mantra is announced, communicated more or less 
in codal form with its rsi ete. and directions for assignment of its syllables to 
the body; then follow the dhyanasloka which describes the figure of the corre- 
sponding deity for the purpose of meditation; enumeration of the surrounding 
deities (āvaraņadevatāh); explication of the method of purascarana ; statement 
of rewards in a bewildering variety of expression. 
A short survey of the contents of the ST: cosmogony and embryology (ch. 1); 
evolution of cosmic sound and concise treatment of mantravāda, followed by the 
teacher-pupil relation (2) ; initiation (3—5; ch. 5 deals especially with koma); varie- 
ties of meditation on the alphabet and its deities (6 and 7); worship of (mantras) 
of Laksmi (8); of Bhuvanegvari (9); of Tvarità and Annapūrņā (10); of Durga 
(11); of Tripurabhairavi (12); of Gaņeša (13), Sūrya (14), Visņu (15—17), Siva 
(18-20), the G&yatri (21), magie weapons (22), Tryambaka and others (23); de. 
scription of yantras (24) and of yoga (25). 
The first lines of ch. 25 run as follows: 


"Now I shall proclaim the yoga with its constituents which leads to illumination; 
those who are proficient in yoga say that yoga is the unity between the individual 
soul and the diman; others are of the opinion that it is the realization of a non-dua- 
lism between individual soul and ātman; the specialists in the Agama proelaim 
that ibis the consciousness of Siva and Sakti; still other experienced people say 
thatitis the knowledge of the Primeval Person. Only after having first conquered 
one's own enemies, viz. desire and so on, one should apply oneself to yoga..." 


One instance of the ST’s remodelling of phrases from the PS may be added: 


“That sonic principle (rava) is called Sabdabrahman by those who are competent 
in the sacred texts” (PS 1, 43ed): - 
"Those who are experienced in all the Agamas call it Sabdabrahman”’ (ST 1, 12ab). 


A textbook that as to its contents is rather similar to the PS and the ST 
is the Mantrapāda from (inserted in ?) the Īsānašivagurudevapaddhati; we had 
occasion to refer to it above (p. 128). The Phetkāriņītantra, although an original 
Tantra in name, is in reality a similar digest; it places special emphasis upon 
mantras and deities of magic (see above, p. 115f.). 

After the period of the early digests, new mantras were revealed from time 
to time, and they came to be described together with the traditional ones in 
a continuous production of mantric monographs, often under the patronage and 
stimulus of lay aristocrats.Most of their titles can easily be found in Kaviraj’s 
Tāntrika Sahitya, sub verbo. A few of them might be mentioned here. 

The Mantramuktāvalī is without doubt one of the oldest within this group; 
it dates in any case from before A.D. 1423-2420. Its treatment is based upon 


20 Date of the Ms. RASB 6239 (V.S. 1480). 
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that of the PS; its author, the Paramahamsa Pūrņaprakāša, belonged to the 
Sankara tradition. The size of the work amounts to about 5000 élokas arranged 
in 25 chapters). It is quoted several times in well-known digests and commen- 
taries, i.a. in Raghavabhatta’s Padārthādarša. There is another, anonymous, 
Mantramuktāvalī of about 1260 šlokas; its fifth chapter is devoted to Manju- 
śrī??. Perhaps the most famous of the younger mantric digests is the Mantra- 
mahodadhi written by Mahidhara (cf. vs. 25,122) and provided by the same 
author with a commentary called Nauka. The date of its composition is V.S. 
1645 (A.D. 1588-89) and it is well-known among Saivas and Saktas all over 
North India??. The text, orderly arranged, consists of 3800 slokas and 25 chap- 
ters. Besides the Nauka, there are the commentaries Padarthadarga by Kāši- 
nātha and Mantravallī by Gaūgādhara. 

The contents of the Mantramahodadhi are: a general scheme of the performer’s 

preparation (ch. 1); Gaņeša (2); Kali and Tara (3-6); Yaksinis (7); Bāla-Tripurā 

(8); Ānnapūrņā and other goddesses (9f); Tripurasundarī and her attendants 

(11f.); Hanūmant (13); Visņu (14); Planets (15); Šiva Mrtyumjaya, Kubera, 

Ganga (16); Kartavirya Arjuna (17); Kālarātrī and other fearsome goddesses (18); 

some other mantras (19); yantras (20); the pattern of daily worship (21f.); Kama 

a.o. (23); generalities of Mantravāda (24); the Six Acts (25). 

Visnudeva’s Mantradevaprakasika* is said to comprise more than 4000 šlokas 
{some Mss. give a smaller number) arranged in 32 chapters. It deals with gen- 
eralities of mantravdda, initiation and other preparatory rites, and a multitude 
of individual mantras. There seem to exist a larger and a smaller version. 

The Mantrakamalākara (in c. 3780 slokas) is a good instance of the simpler 
kind of digest. It was written by Kamalàkara Bhatta, but the portion on 
Rama worship? was contributed by his father Ramakrsna. Like many other 
digests of the later period, it has the character of a compilation. It has no 
literary pretensions, nor does it claim any originality. Immediately after the 
single introductory stanza, it opens with the first quotation (from the ST); the 
invocation is a simple “having bowed down to Lord Rama and my father . . .". 
There is no chapter on the origins of speech or the general rules of Mantravada. 
After a first chapter on initiation, the individual mantras and their worship are 


21 Cf. CH. CHAKRAVARTI, in RASB Cat., p. X XVI; 421f.; the Ms. described in the 
IOL Cat., IV, p. 887 (No. 2582) is different. 

22 RASB Cat., p. 451f.— These two Mantramuktavalis should not be confounded 
with the modern compilation of that name discussed by Baarat, Tantric Tradi- 
tion, p. 142f.; see also IOL-SB, III, p. 2093. 

? Ed. R.M. CHATTOPADEYAYA in his Vividhatantrasamgraha, Calcutta 1877—84; 
by J. VIDYASAGAR, Calcutta 1892; from the Venkatešvara Press, Bombay A.D. 
1910 (re-ed. 1962). For still older eds., see IOL-SB, III, p. 1575. There is a host of 
Mss. from the whole of India. For more information about the author who eame 
from Ahicchatra and lived at Varanasi, see P.K. Gopz, in Lit. Hist., IT, p. 107-121. 
MAHIDHARA was assisted by his son KALYANA and other Brahmans (0.c., p. 114). 

24 RASB No. 6234; R. Mitra, Notices, No. 2815.— There are Mss. in all corners 
of India. 

25 Fol 36—53 in the unique Ms.: RASB No. 6238. 
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treated in due succession: Sürya, Gaņeša, Rama, Hanümant, Mahālakgmī, 
Kali, Kārtavīrya (this heroic god of magical protection obtains much space) 
and several other protective mantras. In fact, the text can almost be character- 
ized as a private collection of mantra lore probably meant for a restricted circle 
of people (presumably a family) whose chief object of worship was Rama. 

Yadunātha Cakravartin describes himself as a Bengali and son of Vidyābhū- 
sana Bhattacarya. His Mantraratnàkara?$ of about a thousand šlokas arranged 
in groups of ten taraūgas describes Mantrašāstra by means of a great number 
of quotations. After generalities of mantra science and initiation, the mantras 
of Gaņeša, Dhūmāvatī, Bhairavi, Tripura, Kali and Tara follow in due order. 
Some space is allotted to descriptions of the three mental dispositions (bhava ) 
and Kulācāra (in taraūga IX), and to the Six Acts (X). Yašodhara wrote his 
Mantrārādhanadīpikā?” in 1488 Saka (A. D. 1566). A Mantracandrikā in 12 ulla. 
sas was compiled by Kāšīnātha Bhatta of Varanasi, a very productive writer 
of usually short treatises on all aspects of Tantric tradition who belonged to 
the seventeenth or eighteenth century. He was a convinced adherent of the 
reformist Daksiņācāra and engaged in lively polemics against the left wing of 
Kulism?8, 

There are two texts called Mantraratnāvalī: one by Vidyādhara Šarman2 and 
one, in 26 tarangas, by Bhaskaramiéra on the instigation of Kirtisimha®0, A 
short Mantraparayanakrama*! is a practical guide to special methods of reci- 
tation. 

Digests of Mantrašāstra continued being written up to recent times. The 
Mantrakalpadruma (or Rajakalpadruma) was compiled by (or assigned to) Ra- 
jendra Vikrama Saha, king of Nepal from 1816 to 184732. In 14 chapters and 
about 1200 šlokas it presents information on Dīksā and Purašcaraņa, standard 
rules of worship, and mantras of Visņu, Šiva and other gods. Special attention 
is given to a mantra of Dhanurveda (archery) in chapter XII. Another royal 
author, Visvanātha Simha, Maharaja of Rewa in the nineteenth century, wrote 
the (Rāma)Mantrārthanirņaya with a view to demonstrating the superiority 
of the mantras of Rāma*. The Mantramahārņava, a modern compilation 


26 RASB Cat., p. 347f.—KAVIRAJ, TSah, p. 473, distinguishes three texts of the 
same title; besides, there is a modern compilation of this title written by D. ARUŅĀ- 
CALASASTRI and printed in Telugu characters, Madras 1908 (IOL-SB, ITT, p. 1577). 

27 RASB Cat., p. 416; IOL Cat., No. 1581. On the author: RASB Cat., p. XLIV. 

28 On this author and his works, cf. CHAKRAVARTI, Tantras, p. 75; the same, in 
RASB Cat., p. XXXIV. On his Mantracandrikà, see N CC, IV, p. 131; RASB Cat., 
p. 424f.— There are other authors of this name, cf. NCC, IV, p. 132, 134. 

29 Kavas, TSah, p. 474, referring to H.P. Sastri, N otices, I, 272. 

3? IOL Cat., No. 2580 (IV, p. 886f.). 

31 RASB Cat., p. 454. 

32 Nepal Cat., I, p. LX Xf., 242f. The text has historical importance because a 
detailed genealogy of the royal family is given in the introductory part. 


33 RASB Cat., p. 647f.; CHAKRAVARTI, Tantras, P. 76; and especially P.K. GODE, 
Lit. Hist., II, p. 242—258. 
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by Madhava Raya Vaidya, enjoyed popularity especially in the West of 
India. 

A special position is taken by Krsņānanda's Tantrasāra? (about 5000 šlokas), 
because this important and (at least in Bengal) extremely popular compilation 
stands midway between a mantric digest and a ritual nibandha?9. Its greater 
part consists of a systematically arranged survey of mantras and worship of 
various deities, but at the beginning and the end there is a mass of information 
on several subjects treated only concisely in older sources. The author, who bore 
the title Āgamavāgīša, was a Varendra Brahman who lived at Navadvipa 
(Nadia), at his time a great centre of Brahmanical learning. He is recorded to 
have been a contemporary of Caitanya; this would put the date of his produc- 
tivity between A. D. 1460-1540. But there are arguments which render a later 
date for the composition of the Tantrasāra at least plausible, for instance the 
fact that it quotes the Šrītattvacintāmaņi by Pūrņānanda, a work written in 
A.D. 1577. Krsņānanda therefore probably wrote in the seventeenth cen- 
tury?'. He is also the author of the Satkarmadīpikā and other treatises. The 
chief merit of the Tantrasāra is its presentation of a well-arranged mass of 
material produced by others on Tantric tradition and worship. There is scarcely 
a trace of originality. The bulk of the work is occupied by a multitude of quo- 
tations*$. The subjects touched are: initiation and mantric lore (pariccheda I; 
p. 1-75 in P. K. Šāstrī's edition), general rules of worship (beginning of IT; p. 


34 Ed. from the Venkate$vara Press, Bombay V.S. 1964 (A.D. 1907), in two vols., 
repeatedly reprinted. See BHARATI, Tantric Tradition, p. 123f., where a survey of 
contents can also be found. 

35 There are several texts of this title. The oldest one extant is the Tantrasāra 
by ABHINAVAGUPTA in 772 Slokas (ed. M. R. SAstri, Bombay 1908; KSTS 17). The 
second volume (Mantrapāda) of the ISP has Tantrasāra as an alternative title. 

36 Ed. by CANDRAKUMARA TARKĀLAMKĀRA, B.S. 1285-92 (A.D. 1877-84), as vol. 
I (vol. II contains a collection of Tantras called Vividhatantrasamgraha, ed. by 
R.M. CHATTOPADHYAYA); ed. PRASANNAKUMARA SASTRI, with a Bengali trsl., Cal- 
cutta B.S. 1303 — A. D. 1896, 31908; ed. UPENDRANATHA MUKHOPADHYAYA, with 
Bengali trsl., Calcutta B.S. 1304, 51927 A.D.; ed. PAKNCANANA TAREARATNA, with 
Bengali trsl., Calcutta, Vangavāsī Press, B.S. 1334 — A. D. 1927; ed. at Varanasi 
1938 (CSS, No. 88). For some other old editions, see IOL-SB, IV, p. 2702f.—On the 
many Mss., see KAvrRAJ, TS&h, p. 245; RASB Cat., Nos. 6187-6191; Orissa Cat., 
Nos. 32-39.— Description of contents in S.C. BANERJI, Tantra in Bengal, Calcutta 
1978, p. 78—87. 

37 Soar, Sakta Pithas, p. 74f.; see also NCC, V, p. 13. The oldest Ms. seems to 
date from A.D. 1632.—KAVIRAJ (ed. of the YH, Introd., p. X) believes that 
KRSNANANDA was a contemporary and even a co-student of CarrANvA and the 
logician RAGHUNĀTEHA Srromant.—The date given by FARQUEAE (A.D. 1812, RLI, 
p.355) must be due to a misunderstanding. —P.K. Gope (Lit. Hist., II, p. 158) 
places KEgSNANANDA somewhere between A.D. 1500 and 1600 on the ground of a 
colophon of a Ms. of the Tantrasàra preserved in the U.S.A. (he refers to POLEMAN’S 
Census of Indie Mss. in the USA and Canada, New Haven 1938, p. 218) which bears 
the date Samvat 1586 ( 2 A.D. 1530). 

38 A list of 73 titles of quoted texts occurs in Orissa Cat., p. 42f. 
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76-93); mantras and worship of individual deities (II and III; p. 94-378); the 
main order of deities is: Bhuvanesvari, Durga, Ganesa, Laksmi, Sürya, Visņu, 
Siva, Tripura, Tara, deities of exorcism and magic, other minor deities. The 
concluding section in nearly 200 pages contains miscellaneous subjects, i.a. 
mantravāda, homa, the Six Acts, a collection of stofras and kavacas with the 
same order of deities as above, mudrās, yantras, a succinct description of daily 
worship, various siddhis, Kulācāra, animal sacrifice (yajana), and yoga. The 
inception is simple and contains only a short invocation of Krsna. 

A digest of similar structure is the Simhasiddhantasindhu by Šivānanda 
Gosvamin??, written in A. D. 1674 at the court of Devisimha, the ruler of Bun- 
delkhand (vs. 1,36). This text is also introduced by a genealogy of the king as 
well as of the author who was a Gauda Brahman from Bengal. The complete 
work contains more than 10.000 slokas and at least 33 taraūgas. 


3? Unedited as yet; cf. NCO, IV, p. 237; Kavas, TS&h, p. 695f.; CHAKRAVARTI 
Tantras, p. 74f. 


CHAPTER IX 
RITUAL COMPILATIONS 


By “ritual compilations" or *Nibandhas"! are here understood those sec- 
ondary Tantric works of usually known authorship which present material, as 
a rule in the form of quotations from older authorities, on ritual ceremonies, 
in the first place the procedure of daily worship. They can be divided into three 
groups: those which try to present a general survey; those which concentrate 
on the worship of one particular deity or line of tradition, and those which treat 
of a special province of the ritual, for instance purascarana. The number of such 
works is very large indeed; although some have come to enjoy much more 
popularity than others, none of them could win authority over the whole of 
the subcontinent?. It would seem that almost each court-pandit of Tantric de- 
nomination (or attending to a ruler of Tantric leanings) or each guru of more 
than local authority who wanted to pass on his collected wisdom in codified 
form could set himself to write a Nibandha of his own. The collections of quo- 
tations have their rationale, because one had to show one’s knowledge of the 
authorities and one had to reproduce their words literally. 

The motivations for taking up the compilation of a new ritual digest may 
vary considerably. The authors often express themselves on this point in their 
introductions. The original Agamas may have been difficult to procure?; or the 
books which were available did not give enough details on special points‘; or, 
just the reverse, one had the desire to present the subject-matter in a shorter 
and more surveyable form because earlier compilations were almost inaccessible 
through their mere size. Kasindtha Bhatta is the clearest exponent of this 
view which points to a tendency towards popularization and standardization. 
The pen may also have been taken up out of pure devotion to the deity whose 
worship is to be described (Vatukarcanasamgraha 1,5); or the author may have 
obtained a final impulse from his pupils®, or his motif may merely be the in- 


1 The term nibandha occurs e.g. in RAGHAVABHATTA’s K&litattva, 1,3: vicdrya... 
nibandhān api bhiiyasah; besides tantrāņi, upanisad, stotra. 

2 CH. CHAKRAVARTI, in RASB Cat., p. X1.—A relatively great number of books 
of this class comes from Bengal, but they are known over the whole of India. 

3 RADHA, Pratisthāsārasamgraha; NAVAMISIMHA, Tantracintāmaņi, 1,5. 

4 DEVENDRASRAMA, Pura$caranacandrikà: santy eva mantrasāstre bahavo niban- 
dhās tathāpi suvisesaih | sarvopāsanāsiddher hetutayā Candrikà jayati. Quoted in 
RASB Cat., p. 676. 

5 Thus says the Saubhagyakalpalatika. 

6 SUNDARACARYA, in a concluding stanza of his Lalitarcanacandrika. 
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struction of his own son’, but all authors will have been convinced that they 
acted for the benefit of others. The Sanskrit of the Nibandha authors themsel- 
ves is usually without blemish, their style in most cases simple and perspicuous. 

The contents of a ritual Nibandha of general scope in most cases include: a 
description of the ideal guru and his relation to the ideal sisya (pupil, candidate 
for initiation); the ceremony of initiation with its ancillaries such as homa and 
worship of the site (vastuyaga); the daily round of ritual beginning with the 
religious duties at sunrise and continuing through the acts of external and 
internal preparation for the daily worship of the chosen deity up to the de- 
scription of that worship proper (nityapüjà) including fire-sacrifice and tribute 
to secondary deities; worship conducted on special occasions (naimittikapüja) 
such as festive days or the threat of some calamity; special varieties of Tantric 
worship, e.g. virgin worship (kumārīpūjā), a communal ceremony (cakrapūjā) 
or the ritual handling of a corpse (Savasddhand)®; rules on the recitation of 
mantras and their "preparation" (purascarana); rules about the Six Acts of 
magic; (Kundalini)yoga. 

A common set-up of many Nibandhas is as follows: at the beginning, there 
is a benedictory stanza (mangalacarana) which contains the invocation of one 
or more deities and of the guru; the author then mentions his name and facul- 
tatively some particulars of his descent. One instance of this may be presented 
(praise of the author’s grandfather and father): 

“Divakara [‘Sun’] by name was born as another moon [shining] in the ocean of 

Bhāradvāja's clan, but he obtained fame on the surface of the earth; 

of him, a son Ramabhatta was born, like a second moon [reflected] from the 

moon, who destroyed ignorance by his teachings to his pupils; equal to Brhaspati 

in learning, devoted to the worship of Rama, an equal of Hari in heroism, but 
by his forbearance equal to [Hari’s spouse,] the Earth” (Bālambhatta, Vatukārca- 

nasamgraha, 1, 5-7). 

The author may also expatiate on the descent or family of his patron and 
of his guru!? whose praise should not be omitted; after that, he may give a 
more or less systematical survey of the contents of his work and the sources 
consulted. Incidentally, there may be a request for the reader’s forbearance 


? KAMALĀKARA, in his Mantrakamalakara (see above, p. 137). 

3 For instance, PRATAPASIMHA in his Purašcāryarņava says: nānāgamān drstvā 
sarvajanopakārakapurašcaryārņavas tanyate ... (at the end) lokānām upakāravi- 
dhitsayā (quoted in the Nepal Cat., I, p. 206). 

9 For such rituals, cf. the survey by S. GUPTA in: S. GUPTA a.o., HT, p. 161f. 

1? In Tantrism, the guru is often no other than the father or another member 
of the family. 

H For instance, a precise survey of contents is given by RAGHAVABHATTA (on 
whom see above, p. 135) in his Kālītattva; conscientious listing of sources in Na- 
VAMISIMHA's Tantracintāmaņi; a smaller list in the Kaulāvalīnirņaya. Some col- 
lections of quoted titles can be found in the catalogues, e.g. Orissa Cat., p. 28 (Ku- 
lasarvasva; 35 titles), 42f. (Tantrasāra; 73 titles), 69f. (Durgàyajanadipikà; 89 
titles), 133 (LaksESvARA's Jūānavallī; 101 titles). The Vidyàrnavatantra, in reality 
a nibandha, quotes at least 88 sources. 
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(ksamdar pana) towards the imperfections found in the work, as in the Saubhā- 
gyaratnākara: 


"Just as the words of a young child, even if still imperfectly articulate, are a 
source of joy to his parents, thus [it should be with] these words of mine” !?. 


One can easily imagine that by his introductory stanzas an author gave off 
his visiting-card as a Sanskrit scholar. 

As has been stated, the description of the subject-matter is mainly done with 
the help of a great number of quotations, some of them very lengthy; the title 
of the source is not always given (“elsewhere”; “in another Tantra"). The 
author's own contribution tends to consist of short passages of connecting 
prose which may contain the announcement of a following subject!?; explana- 
tory notes; practical paraphrases which render the matter accessible to the 
executor of the ritual. An illustration of this procedure is taken from Raghava- 
bhatta’s Kālītattva (Ms. RASB No. 6307, ch. VIII, fol. 47 b); the subject is the 
description of the antinomian ritual practised by adepts of “heroic” disposition: 


** And also something else has been said in the same (Bhāvacūdāmaņi): 

‘If a twice-born man is of the best kula, devoted to things of the kula, then 
the satisfaction of the kula should be engaged in this method’. 

The term ‘of the best kula’ here means: ‘being endowed with the disposition 
of a vīra”, because this method should necessarily be followed by people of such 
disposition ; for non-performance of it has been criticized in the tradition. This has 
been worded in the Svatantratantra: 

"He who recites mantras of Goddess Daksiņā [K4li] without having drunk spiri- 
tuous liquor, consumed flesh and approached a menstruating woman,—sorrow 
awaits him day after day'. 

And in the Kulasambhava it has been said: 

‘During the night, naked and with dishevelled hair . . . one should perform [a 
fire-ceremony] in order to gain the realization of all worldly objectives and de- 
sires'. 

Here, one should meditate on the firepit as having the form of the yoni, [be- 
cause] it has been said thus in another Tantra: 

"Having constructed the firepit in the form of a yoni, a vitasti in length and 
a hasta in width and depth, one should perform therein the ritual of installation 
of the fire with appropriate mantras ...’ 

Therefore, one should perform a fire-sacrifice on the cremation ground". 


Other authors, for instance Pūrņānanda in his Saktakrama, compose their 
handbooks in slokas and present an independent discourse. But the unsuspecting 
reader runs the risk of sliding imperceptibly into a lengthy quotation from, say, 


12 Quoted by H.P. SAsTRI in Nepal Cat., I, p. 269. See also Paficiksarimuktavali 
1,13; UMaNANDA's Nityotsava, last page. 

13 A special aspect of the ritual is often introduced by a short statement or by 
one or more guotations—if possible, from éruti—which prove its indispensability, 
or criticize its negligence (nindāvāda). Thus, KRSNANANDA, Tantrasāra (ed. P.K. 
SASTRI, p- 7): “The first exposition, called Reflection on Initiation. This subject is 
described first because without it the recitation of mantras is corrupt (dusta)". See 
also KAN 9,47f. (menace). 
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the Kulàrnavatantra without obtaining any warning. And if a quotation is 
announced by title, there is always the possibility that it cannot be traced in 
a printed edition or manuscript of the quoted text on account of the number 
of semi-independent versions and false ascriptions. 

This may be sufficient for a general characterization of the Nibandha litera- 
ture. We now succinctly mention a choice of the more important ritual com- 
pilations. One of the oldest preserved is the Kriyakalpataru by Saktin&tha 
surnamed Kalyànakara. The Kriyākāņda from this work is preserved in Ne- 
pall4. The author, a Kaula who belonged to "the Āmnāya of Paramešānī”, at 
the beginning gives an account of the lineage of the teachers of his school which 
was founded by the legendary Srikantha(nàtha). From the introductory stanzas 
quoted in the Nepal Catalogue we learn that he consulted the Kaulatantras and 
summarized the doctrine of the Āmnāya; he combined quotations from “say- 
ings of Siva" with pieces of independent discourse. 

Much more famous became the Kaulavalinirnaya (KAN) by Jfiananandagiri 
Paramahamsa!5. Of the author nothing else is known. The work is assigned to 
the sixteenth century of the Christian era. There are at least two versions: the 
longer or standard version contains 22 or 21 ulldsas and about 3850 stanzas; 
the shorter one in 9 «/làsas comprises 1I, 50—X V,118 of the longer one (Avalon's 
ed.); one chapter in the former usually corresponds to two chapters in the 
longer versioni. In Avalon’s edition, the first chapter is devoted to a survey 
of the Kaula tradition, its gurus and sacred texts!7. The general pattern of daily 
worship is expounded in the chapters II-IX; there follow expositions of i.a. 
the conduct of a Kaula (X), the three dispositions (XI), ritual for obtaining 
mastery of mantras (XITf.), including rites of the cremation ground; virgin 
worship (XV); initiation of a female partner (XVI); Kundaliniyoga (X VII); the 
Six Acts (XIX); siddhis (XVIII and XX); the Avadhüta (XXI). Occasionally, 
the sloka pattern is interrupted by kāvya metres. From time to time, the author 
suddenly starts copying the Kulàrnavatantra/$. 

One passage is quoted below, the beginning of the discussion of the Sivabali 
ceremony (9,46f.; see also above, p. 79): 


"Now I shall expound the excellent ceremony of tribute to the jackals (sivābali). 
He who does not offer this tribute to the jackal for obtaining Sivahood, this most 


14 Nepal Cat., I, p. LX, 14f. 

15 Ed. R.M. CuATTOPADHYAYA in his Vividhatantrasamgraha, Calcutta 1877-84; 
ed. A. AVALON a.o., in the Tantrik Texts Series, vol. XIV, Calcutta 1928. See also 
the NCC, V, p. 114. 

1$ Comparative table of contents in RASB Cat., p. XIX. 

1? Among the texts quoted are the RY, BY, VY, Kuloddiga, Phetkārī, Yogini, 
Tantraraja, YH, KT, Gàndharva, Todala, Kubjika, Matsyasükta, Nayottara and 
many more Tantras. 

18 Thus, KAN 1,23-31 -KT 1,7-18; KAN 1,43-51 —KT 1,109f.; KAN 9,66f. 
DET resemble KT 5,59f.; KAN 9,79f.=KT 7,42f.; KAN 9,126f. resemble KT 
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evil person is unfit for the worship of the Goddess of the kula. He who does not 
worship the Goddess Siva in the form of an animal on a lonely place—by her 
jackal howl everything will certainly get lost for him. The jackal, when howling 
on a lonely place, lays a curse on him and snatches away from him all the merit 
collected by rituals of worship and recitation”. 


Brahmānanda Giri, a Bengali Tantric guru who has been assigned to the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, wrote his famous Saktanandatarangini in 
18 ullāsas and about 2838 šlokas!?; in it he discusses creation from Purusa and 
Prakrti; initiation; daily ritual; recitation and mastery of mantras; yantras ; 
homa, and other matters. 

The Šāktakrama by Pūrņānanda Giri (a pupil of Brahmánanda)? contains 
1500—1700 šlokas in 7 améas and was presumably written in A.D. 1571. The 
author, a Bengali member of a Sankarite order who lived in the Mymensingh 
district, earned some fame as a religious teacher and writer; to his credit also 
stand the Šyāmārahasya, the Sritattvacintamani, a commentary to the Šāra- 
dātilaka and other works*!. It would seem that the Vaisņava revival in the 
North-East of India in the sixteenth century also committed the Šākta theore- 
ticians to greater activity, because this period witnessed a substantial increase 
in the number of Nibandhas as well as of original Tantras. The sources consulted 
for the Sáktakrama are communicated at the end of that work (7,49f.), but 
the general pattern is that of an original discourse in slokas. Among the subjects 
dealt with are daily worship (I), the three bžāvas (IL), virgin worship (III), the 
use of hemp for bringing about a quiet, unperturbed state of mind (IV), the 
Kamakala (V) i.e. the triangular creative form of the Sakti, the ideal state of 
Nirvikalpa (VI), and the Six Acts (VII). 

The Šrītattvacintāmaņi by the same author is an extensive digest in 26 
chapters on various aspects of Tantric ritual?!s. Its sixth chapter, the Satcakra- 
nirüpana on the six yogic centres in the body, earned special fame. 

The Agamakalpadruma by Govinda the son of Jagannātha, written perhaps 
in 1424 Saka (A. D. 1502) has been quoted many times, but the Mss. are rare*?. 
It is said to be based on the PS. Better known is the Agamakalpalatika or 
Agamakalpavalli by Yadunātha, complete in 25 chapters*3; it deals with the 
worship of various deities, especially the ten Mahāvidyās. A very extensive 


19 Ed. in R.M. CHaATTOPADHYAYA's Vividhatantrasamgraha, Calcutta 1877-80; 
ed. (with Bengali trsl.) PRASANNA KUMĀRA Sisrri, Calcutta B.S. 1317 (=1914 
A.D.); re-ed. B.S. 1349; for other old eds., see IOL-SB, IV, p. 2257. Survey of 
contents in BANERJI, Tantra in Bengal, p. 87-90. 

20 RASB Cat. 6197-99; KAvrRAJ, TS&h, p. 620, referring to R. MrrRA, Notices, 
No. 2067. 

21 Smoar, Sakta Pithas, p. 18; 75; CHAKRAVARTI, Tantras, p. 67f. 

212 Ed. B.M. SAMKHYATIRTHA a.0., Calcutta (Tantrik Texts Ser.); on this text, 
see BANERJI, Tantra in Bengal, p. 91-101. 

22 NCC, II, p. 12. 

23 NCC, II, p. 12; RASB Cat., p. 393f. 
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work from Bengal is Raghunātha Tarkavāgīša's Āgamatattvavilāsa, composed 
(according to the colophon) in 1609 Saka (A.D. 1687)%4. It contains about 
14.400 élokas (RASB) divided into five sections. No less than 156 consulted 
sources are enumerated at the beginning and extensively quoted. The text also 
furnishes one of the lists of “Original Tantras”. This bulky digest was abridged 
afterwards (1725-26) by the author's son Ramakrsna into the Agamacan- 
drikā?5 of 1500 stanzas. 

Navamisimha's Tantracintāmaņi is again a very large compendium (about 
15.000 slokas) and a mine of information on older literature quoted ; it is divided 
into 40 praküsas?e. Among the doctrines taught in it are the identity of Kali 
and Krsna and of Tara and Rama (chapter I). The subject of Diksà comprises 
the chapters I-XI; that of Puja (of Tara and other goddesses) the chs. XV- 
XXVIII. The symbolism of speech is treated in the last chapter. The author 
was a minister of the Nepalese king Bhūpālendra Malla who reigned at Kath- 
mandu in A.D. 1687-17002’. He admits in his Introduction (1,3) that several 
“wise men” contributed to his work. Another Tantracintàmani had been writ- 
ten before in Orissa by Godāvara Misra who held an important position at the 
court of Gajapati Pratāparudradeva (A. D. 1497—1539)?%. The Tantraprakāša by 
Govinda Sàrvabhauma, defectively transmitted, contains about 8000 $lokas2?. 
Navamisimha also produced the Kulamuktikalloliniin about 9000 slokas dealing 
with "Tantra worship in general, with special reference to Kali’’2; other Sakta 
Nibandhas are the Kulasarvasva or Kulamata by Kaviéekhara3! and the Kauli- 
kārcanadīpikā by Jagadànanda which seems to have been written in about 
A.D. 162232, 

The Sarvollāsa(tantra) is a digest in 63 ulldsas and about 2250 šlokas, reputed 
to be the work of Sarvānandanātha of Mehar (Tripura district, E. of Bengal). 
He was a Siddha of great fame (sixteenth century) who is said to owe his genius 


^ FARQUHAR, RLI, p. 389 (he incorrectly places the work in the late eighteenth 
cent.); RASB No. 6214, Cat. p. 382; NCO, II, p. 13; Kavas, TSáh, p. 28f.—The 
author lived at Napàdà in the neighbourhood of N avadvīpa in Bengal: CHAKRA- 
VARTI, Tantras, p. 69. 

25 NCC, LI, p. 12; KAvrRAJZ, TSàh, p. 28, referring to R. MrrnA for the size of the 
work.—For another work of this title written or sponsored by KRSNAMOHANA, a 
rich Kayastha of Pürvasthali in West Bengal, see CHAKRAVARTI, Tantras, p. 69; 
RASB, No. 6209; NCO, IV, p. 346. 

?$ RASB Cat., p. 384-392, with list of subjects; NCC, VIII, p. 87f. 

?' Reem, Medieval Nepal, I, p. 135f. 

28 Orissa Cat., p. XLVII, referring to K.N. MAHAPATRA, in Orissa Hist. Research 
Journal, ITT, p. 186—196; ef. Gope, Lit. Hist., I, p. 475. 

29 RASB No. 6207. 

39 NCC, IV, p. 239; RASB No. 6308. 

31 NCC IV, p. 241 and 238; Orissa Cat., No. 22 (with a survey of contents). The 
work is said to have been written in 1602 Saka —A.D. 1524; cf. Kavas, TSāh, 
p- 144, referring to H.P. ASTRI. 

3? RASB Cat., p. 597f. There are about 1500 &lokas in the work. 
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to an intervention by Devi during a šavasādhanā ritual; his memory is still 
cherished at Mehar??. This text also contains a list of 64 Tantras**. 

A recent but extensive compilation which soon obtained considerable fame 
is Rāmatosaņa Vidyālamkāra's Prāņatosaņī or -tosini?*. The author was a 
Varendra Brahman of Bengal and a descendant in the seventh degree from the 
great Krsņānanda. He wrote at the instigation of the landholder Prāņakrsņa 
Visvasa (Biswas), a Zamindar of Khaddaha near Calcutta. The work was com- 
pleted in 1820 and printed in 182495. The text is divided into seven books 
(kinda) and these again into sections ( pariccheda). Kinda I (Sargakànda) deals 
with creation and the subsequent history of the Tantric tradition, mysticism 
of the body and principles of Mantrašāstra; the second or Dharmakanda with 
samsküras, guru-sisya relationship and initiation; the Arthakanda (III) with 
Kulācāra, Kundaliniyoga, and daily worship; the Kāmyakāņda (IV) with rec- 
itation and preparation of mantras, types of sadhana and siddhis, the Six Acts, 
and Durgotsava and other festivals; the Bhaktikanda (V) with the worship of 
deities (Gaņeša, Siva, Visnu, the Mahāvidyās, Kali); the Jianakanda (VI) with 
yoga and micro-macrocosmic symbolism; and the Nirgunakanda (VII) with the 
Bhavas and certain Kaula rituals, especially for the adepts in Virabhava. 

The Saktapramoda by (?) Raja Devānanda Simha of Muzaffarpur is a quite 
recent compilation, printed for the first time in A. D. 189037. In 17 “Tantras” 
it presents information on the worship of the ten Mahāvidyās, Siva, Visnu, 
Gaņeša and other deities. 


A great number of Nibandhas are devoted to the rituals of worship and the 
corresponding formularies (maníras, stotras, kavacas etc.) of individual deities. 
Only a selection of what seem to be the most important ones will be mentioned. 

Worship of Siva is described in the Sivarahasya, a very extensive text in 25 
or 29 adhydyas; it contains many sidelights on Saiva mythology and religious 
geography*$. Laksmidhara (probably identical with the famous commentator 
on the Saundaryalahari) wrote the Saivakalpadruma?? in 8 kāņdas and about 


33 The Sarvollāsa was edited by RASAMOHANA CAKRAVARTIN, Calcutta 1953. See 
also: Kavas, TSah, p. 690, referring to R. MrrRA, Notices, 1071; RASB No. 6204 
(Ms. reported to have been in the possession of KRSŅĀNANDA, author of the Tantra- 
sära); A. B. Gnosa, in CHI, IV, 1956, p. 241.—On the author: Cn. CHAKRAVARTI, 
in RASB Cat., p. XLI. 

34 RASB Cat., p. 368f.; Dwivepa, Introd. to NSA, p. 23f. 

35 Both spellings of the title are found in editions and with other authors. The 
text was edited i.a. by KALIPRASANNA VIDYARATNA, Calcutta 51887; by. J. VIDYA- 
SAGAR, Calcutta 1898; from the Vasumati Sahitya Mandira, Calcutta B.S. 1375 = 
A.D. 1928; see also IOL-SB, III, p. 1944. All eds. are from Calcutta. 

36 CHAKRAVARTI, Tantras, p. 80; SCAR, Šākta Pithas, p. 77f. 

37 Ed. from the Srivenkategvara Press, Bombay, V.S. 1947 (A.D. 1890); 21893; 
reprint 1973. 

38 TOL Cat., IV, p. 893f. (No. 2593-94); Kavas, TSāh, p. 634. The preserved 
part constitutes only Section (amáa) 7; ibis held that there were originally 12 amsas. 

39 KAVIRAJ, TSàh, p. 643; RASB Cat., p. 623f. 
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3300 slokas. He starts with an account of creation; his first quotation is from 
the Mahabharata. In his colophons he declares himself to be a worshipper of 
the Siva at Ekāmra (Bhuvanešvar, Orissa). He lived at the court of Pratāpa- 
rudra Gajapati of Orissa (A.D. 1497—1539)40. 

The Šivārcanacandrikā by Srinivasa Bhatta, whose religious name was Vi- 
dyanandanatha*!, deals, in 46 chapters, not only with the worship of Siva but 
also with that of Gaņeša, Durga, Visnu and Sürya — the “‘Smarta”’ series. The 
first fifteen prakāšas give a common pattern of worship. A grandson of the 
author, Janārdana, in a Mantracandrikā discussed the mantras mentioned in 
his grandfather’s digest*2. 

B&lambhatta's Vatukarcanasamgraha (or Batu-) is an extensive compilation 
(9400 slokas in 8 chapters) on the worship of the attendant deity Vatuka (Ba- 
tuka)3. The author was a Brahman of the Bhāradvāja gotra*; he is not identical 
with the well-known eighteenth century Smrti author of the same name. 

A Paficaksarimuktavali by Siddhe$vara^5, a discourse of limited size basically 
in prose (divided into 5 šreņīs), gives particulars on the worship of Šiva with 
as basic manira that of five syllables, viz. namah Sivāya. The title is (convention- 
ally) explained as follows by the author (1,3): 

Having drawn them up with the nets of insight from the ocean of the Siva- 


Agama, the pearls of essential teachings have been strung together here like a 
garland; therefore, its title is ‘the Necklace of the Mantra of Five Syllables’ ". 


The image of the ocean and the net is worked out repeatedly in these digests, 
e.g. in Saubhāgyaratnākara 1,7f. 
The author implores his readers’ clemency in 1,13: 


"If by negligence some fault creeps in at any place, 
the connoisseurs will deign to forgive that; 
for the righteous are desirous of virtue". 


The following Nibandhas specialize in the worship of individual goddesses. 
One of the most important works of the Kubjika school is without doubt the 
Nītyāhnikatilaka produced by Muktaka46, the earliest systematization of the 


40 For more particulars, see CHAKRAVARTI, Tantras, p. 72f.; P.K. GODE, Lit. 
Hist., I, p. 475 (on PRATAPARUDRA). 

41 RASB No. 6231, where the Ms. is estimated at no less than 18.000 slokas; the 
number of Mss. is substantial. On the author and his works, see CHAKRAVARTI, Tan- 
tras, p. 73. He was the grandfather of Sivànanda Gosvāmin, the author of the 
Simhasiddhāntasindhu. 

42 NCC, VII, p. 151. 

s Mr Cat., p. XXVIII, 627.—Kavrras, TSāh, lists 45 titles beginning with 
atuka-. 

+4 See the introductory stanzas quoted in the Catalogue; also the Cat., p. X XTIIf. 

45 RASB No. 6462. 

t Cf. Nepal Cat., I, p. LXIV; RASB Cat., p. 991f. The data have been taken 
from the Ms. Nepal Natl. Archives No. 23/Pra. 238, dated N.S. 742 =A.D. 1622.— 


The author’s name is also given as MUKJAKA, but the Ms. mentioned prefers 
MUKTAKA. 
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ritual teaching of this sect preserved to us (the oldest Ms. available was copied 
in N.S. 317 — A. D. 1197). Its size is a little more than 1000 Slokas, but there 
are also prose passages; the Sanskrit is most peculiar. Perhaps its chief merit 
is the detailed exposition of the worship of twenty-eight deities in the sexagonal 
Srikramamandala, one of the most important original features of the school. 
This is preceded in the text by a discussion of the Kubjikā variety of the sixfold 
nyāsa. In the first part of the work we find i.a. the exposition of the (mantras 
of the) deities of the (32-syllabled) Samay&mantra of Kubjika (fol. 7a eto.). 
Most interesting is the lengthy description of the legendary tradition of the 
school in the context of the gurumandala (fol. 16a ete.). From this section, a 
passage (fol. 17b) in which the first of the ancient gurus of the school, Srinàtha 
alias Tūsņīša alias Unmanisanatha4*s, defeats the Buddhists: 

*...on the instigation of Sambhun&tha he went to the sphere of the Gandharvas. 

He was then questioned by some Buddhists [who lived there]: "Who are you and 

for what reason did you come here? What have you to do here?’ Then Šrīnātha 

said: ‘I am a creator and destroyer, perfect (siddha) and in the possession of the 

foremost divine qualification’. Then the vandakas laughed and said: ‘Show us a 

visible token. Are you able to create and destroy ? Show Buddhist convents (vihā- 

rani pradhāyah,?)'. Having heard thus, he within a moment caused 125.000 vihāras, 
each of them comparable to Mt. Meru, to descend from the sky on the mere utter- 
ance of the sound hiim. And they, weeping . .. prostrated themselves on the earth 
like sticks and caused his foot to rest on their heads . . .". 
The converted Buddhists are then initiated into the Order and afterwards play 
an important role in the legendary history of the school as a group of nine 
Nathas—a tradition which is evidently of historical interest. 

The Siddhasant&nasop&napankti “Flight of Stairs of the Uninterrupted Se- 
ries of Siddhas" by Yašorāja describes itself as a paddhati or ritual guide of 
the Srimata which is to be identified with the Kubjikà school. At least two Mss. 
have been preserved in Nepal, one of them dated L.S. 184=A.D. 130348. After 
discussing the tradition’s prehistory in chapter I, the author deals with the 
subjects of Diks& (I-VIII); a ritual called Bhāgyāvarohaņa entailing yoga, 
japa and meditation on the Goddess (IX-XII), mantras of Vāgīsvarī (XIII), 
the attraction of Yoginis (XIV), the sixfold wisdom (XV) and the “wisdom of 
sight" (XVIII). A Kubjikāsarvasva, which has been quoted in Daksiņāmūrti's 
Uddharakoga*®, is otherwise unknown. There are other explanatory mono- 
graphs such as the Samvartārthaprakāša and the Samvartamaņdalasūtravyā- 
khyà on the first stanza of the Kubjikāmatatantra and its corresponding man- 
dala. Besides, a series of practical guides (paddhatis) on the worship of Kubjika 
has been preserved, although there is no evidence as yet that this worship is 


47 Ms., fol. 48a, etc. 

47a On this personage, see SCHOTERMAN, Remarks, p. 934. 

48 Nepal Cat., I, p. LX XV, 67; II, p. 91. There are 18 patalas and about 700 
&lokas. 

49 CSC Cat., No. 5. 
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still being conducted. One of these has been included by R. Mitra in his survey 
of Nepalese Buddhist Mss59. i 
There exist several systematic descriptions of Tripura worship in the Srividyà/ 
Sricakra method.5! The place of honour among them is easily held by the Para- 
šurāmakalpasūtra, and this because of its great authority as well as its extra- 
ordinary structureē?. It is set up as a ritual Sūtra, to wit a sequence of utter- 
ances in prose each of which denote a particular phase of the ritual. Its pre- 
decessors in the hoary past are the Vedic Sütras; but its style is usually more 
prolix. Its first süfra: athāto diksüm vyākhyāsyāmah "further, from now on we 
shall explain initiation" reminds us much more of the first of the Brahmasūtras: 
"further, from now on the investigation of Brahman". But most of the following 
sūtras in the PKS do not aim at abridging and compressing to the smallest 
possible amount of words, but give a matter-of-fact description of what is to be 
done, said or meditated upon. In fact, the PKS—in any case when describing 
the ritual proper—might be characterized as a work in ordinary descriptive 
prose, divided into short pericopes. Incidentally, even šlokas are quoted (2,2). 
Although anonymous, the text can best be classified with the monographs be- 
cause of its systematic set-up and its step-by-step description of the ritual. It 
does not occur in the old lists of Tantras and there are few references in the 
digests; it certainly cannot be much older than the sixteenth century of the 
Christian era (the oldest dated Ms. in the RASB is of 1675 A. D.). The traditional 
authorship of Parašurāma is connected with the role played by that mythical 
personage in the Tripurarahasya which claims to be a versified paraphrase of 
the revelation obtained by him from Dattatreya53. Since then, he seems to have 
been known as an ancient adept of Tripura worship and mantras. 
The 335 sūtras of the PKS constitute ten collections (khandas). The first of them 
deals with initiation, but also contains some short sūtras of speculative eontent 
such as: “thirty-six categories constitute the all’ ( 1,4) and “the goal of the ex- 
istence of a human being is reflection on his Self” (1,6). The other sections treat 
of the worship of Gaņeša (II); of Sri or Lalita, i.e. Tripura (III and IV) and her 
attendants (V); of Syama, a transmutation of Kali, who in the Tripura system 


fulfils the function of "First Attendant" and "Supervisor of the Throne” (VI); 
of Vārāhī, Tripurā's "Chief of Staff" (VIT); of Para, the goddess of the important 


50 R. Mirra, SBL, p. 191. The point was mentioned by. J.A. SCHOTERMAN in a 
lecture held before the Dutch Oriental Society in 1976.—Ritual guides for Kubjika 
worship are mentioned in Nepal Cat., II, p. 80; RASB Cat., p. 595f. Many more 
were filmed as part of the Nepal-German Manuscripts Preservation Project. 

51 In the NCC, no less than 259 entries begin with Tripurā(sundarī). Most of these 
refer to stotras or guides of worship. Besides, many titles begin with Lalità- or 
Saubhagya-. 

52 Parašurāmakalpasūtra, ed. (with RāwesvaRa's commentary) A. MARADEVA 
SAsrRI, Baroda 1923 (GOS, vol. 22); Ind ed., revised and augmented by S. Y. Dave, 
1950. On the Mss.: Kavrras, TSah, p. 361. 

55 A. M. SASTRI, Preface to the ed. of the PKS, 11923, p. Xf. The passage quoted 
there from the Māhātmyakhaņda of the Tripurarahasya could not be traced in its 
printed edition. Cf. Trip. Rah., Māh.kh., 1,32-36. 
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bija sauh, the “heart” of Lalità's chief vidya (VIII); of fire sacrifice (LX); the last 
section provides information on maniras of other deities applied for particular 
purposes. These include the Rašmimālā, a collection of twenty, partly Vedic, 
utterances of high potency. The “Appendices” (XI~X VIII) have been added 
afterwards; they contain a collection of additional mantras. 


The commentary Saubhagyodaya by Rameévara (a South Indian Brahman 
of the Kasvapagotra; his religious name was Aparājitānandanātha) is a recent 
work, completed in Saka 1753 (A.D. 1831), but not without value because of 
the author’s independent views and his wide knowledge of the Tantras. In some 
cases he presents additional matter on subjects not touched by the PKS itself 
(authority of Tantric literature, beginning of chapter I: purašcaraņa, end of 
chapter VIT)54. 

An elaboration and further systematization of the subject-matter of the PKS 
is found in the Nityotsava*5 by Umānandanātha (religious name of Jagannātha, 
a Maharastra Brahman of the Visvamitragotra). This learned eighteenth cen- 
tury adept of the Srividya (he wrote the Nityotsava in A.D. 1775) and pupil 
of Bhāskararāya is also known for a biography of his guru (the Bhāskaravilāsa) 
and for some Kavya works. He enjoyed royal protection at the court of Tan- 
jore. In the Nityotsava, he maintained the order of the chapters of the PKS, 
but he combined those on the worship of Lalita, including homa, into one, so 
that the work consists of seven chapters called ullāsas and named after the 
seven grades of ecstacy described in the Kulārņavatantra. Although the Nityo- 
tsava has more or less the character of a paddhati, it deserves special mention 
here because of its great authority and popularity. Rāmešvara who was a grand- 
pupil of the same Bhaskararaya in another line, often finds occasion to criticize 
Umānanda's views. 

Of the other monographs on the worship of Tripura, the Lalitarcanacandrika 
is a voluminous compendium in 25 chapters and 4725 élokas written by Sun- 
daracarya whose religious name was Saccidànandan&tha59. He resided at Jā- 
landhara in the Kashmirian foothills and is also known as the guru of Šrīnivāsa- 
bhatta, the author of i.a. the Sivarcanacandrika. Saccidánanda composed his 
work "on the request of his pupils who were tormented by the round of exist- 
ence". The author of the Jianadipavimarsini, Vidyānandanātha, may be iden- 
tical with the above-mentioned Srinivasabhatta because that author bore the 
same religious name. Only part of the text seems to have been handed down 
in two Mss., one from the extreme North and one from the South of the sub- 
continent*7. In this part, there are about 1700 slokas in correct Sanskrit, grouped 


54 Three other comms. are mentioned in the NCC, III, p. 240f. 

55 Ed. A. MAHADEVA SASTRI, Baroda 1923 (GOS, vol. 23); second ed. revised by 
SWAMI TRIVIKRAMA TIRTHA, 1931; 374 ed. 1948.—On the author, cf. A. M. SASTRI, 
Preface to the second ed., also printed in the third ed., p. VII; NCC, II, p. 390. 

56 Nepal Cat., I, p. LX XII, 248f.; Kavas, TS&h, p. 572. 

5? Nepal Cat., IT, p. 15; Trivandrum Cat., No. 912B. The Nepalese Ms. is dated 
530 N.S. =A. D. 1410. The text is quoted by ĀMRTĀNANDA in his Dipikà on the YH. 
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into twenty-five paddhatis which in the usual order treat of the guru, daily 
worship of the Goddess, special forms of worship, pavitrérohana etc., but of 
initiation only in chapter XXIII. 

Some of the Tripurā-nibandhas have titles beginning with Saubhagya- 
“Bliss”, “Beatitude”. Amrtānanda, the commentator on the Yoginihrdaya, is 
also the author of à Saubhágyasubhagodaya*$ in six chapters, three of which 
(III-V) deal with the exposition of the Šrīcakra. Amrtānanda(nātha), who 
seems to have been a Kashmirian and a pupil of Puņyānandanātha, lived at 
the end of the twelfth and the beginning of the thirteenth century*?. He is also 
eredited with the authorship of some other works on Tripurà speculation and 
worship®, Srinivasa Bhatta, who was mentioned just above, also wrote a Sau- 
bhāgyaratnākara of more than 8000 slokas®! and 36 tarangas. The author refers 
to written as well as oral sources: 


“Having studied all the Tantras, the Yamalas and others, and having ascertained 
the secret meaning of these from the guru's mouth . . ." (1,5). 


After praising his guru, he in due order describes the ordinary and special wor- 
ship, initiation, purascarana, yoga (niyamüdikam) and rituals of magic. The 
Saubhāgyakalpadruma “Heavenly Tree of Beatitude" of perhaps about 4000 
Slokas is ascribed to Madhavanandanatha®; it was summarized by his pupil 
Ksemanandanatha under the title Saubhāgyakalpalatikā “Offshoot of the 
Heavenly Tree of Beatitude"63, The Sundarimahodaya by Šaūkarānandanātha, 
whose original name was Sambhubhatta, also deserves to be mentioned. Ac- 
cording to one of the concluding stanzas, it is based on the Jriànarnavatantra&., 

The description of the worship of Kali also proved to be a fertile source of 
literary activity®. An important compendium is Raghavabhatta’s Kalitattva- 
(rahasya) in twenty-one chapters (tattvas) and more than 2000 stanzas$6. The 
author is very probably identical with the commentator of the same name on 


38 Ed. V.V. Dwivepa in his edition of the NSA, p. 306—321. Some of the Mss. 
refer to VIDYANANDANATHA as the author. The title is sometimes quoted as Sau- 
bhagyasudhodaya, but cf. AMRTĀNANDANĀTHA on YH 2,17: maya saubhāgyasubha- 
godaye ... (long quotation). 

39 V. V. DWIVEDA, Skt. preface (Anuprāstāvikam) to KAvrRAJ's ed. of the YH, 
p. 5. 

60 NCC, I, p. 355f. 

61 Nepal Cat., I, p. LXXVI, 269; Bikaner Cat., p. 610; KavrnAJZ, TSàh, p. 714f. 

62 RASB No. 6338; Kavrras, TSàh, p. 712f. Most Mss. are incomplete. 

$3 RASB No. 6339; Cat., p. 508. 

64 TOL Cat., IV, p. 899f.; RASB Cat., p. 520f. 

6° The NCC records 122 titles under the name Kali (IV, p. 72f.) and 108 under 
Kalika (IV, p. 46£.); most of them are pujapaddhatis, stotras or small fragments. 
Besides, there are treatises the titles of which begin with Daksinakalika-, Mahākālī- 
ete. 

66 NCC, IV, 74; R. Mrrra, in Bikaner Cat., p. 586f.; Nepal Cat., I, p. LIX, 161 
(fragmentary Mss.); RASB Cat., p. 474f. | 
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the Sadradatilaka®’; in any case, the commentary was written before the Kāli- 
tattva which quotes it. The main subjects are: daily worship (I-VI), kaula 
rituals (VII and VIII), kāmya ritual (X), kulācāra (X1), description of the bhavas 
(XY) and virgin worship (XVI). There is a gloss on this text ascribed to Mathu- 
rānātha. 

The Šyāmārahasya which treats of Kali worship in twenty-two paricchedas 
has already gone through several editions®’. It stands to the credit of Pūrņā- 
nanda Giri, the celebrated author of i.a. the Šāktakrama and the Kāmakalā- 
vilāsa. It is partly modelled on the Tārārahasya by the author's guru Brahmā- 
nanda, but with more elaboration. 

On the worship of Tārāt?, we have the Tārāpradīpa, sometimes wrongly 
ascribed to Laksmanadesika”; its real author was probably called Yādava. It 
contains about 1260 šlokas in five or six chapters; it quotes i.a. the Phetkāriņī 
and Yoginī Tantras and the Matsyasūkta. The first chapter mainly describes 
initiation; the second, worship; the third, Tārā's "intermediate" manifesta- 
tions; the fourth, rites of magic; the fifth, the mastery of mantras. 

The Tārārahasya”! in four paricchedas or patalas was written by the well- 
known Brahmananda. It was, however, somewhat overshadowed in popularity 
by the Tārārahasya(vrttikā) written by Sankara Āgamācārya of Bengal. This 
latter text is handed down in at least twenty-five Mss., one of which is dated 
La.S. 511 — A. D. 163072. The first of the fifteen chapters describes daily wor- 
ship; the second, initiation, ete.; the sixth is devoted to Mahācīnakrama “the 
Tibetan method", a code of ritual behaviour peculiar to Tara worship. The 
number of slokas has been estimated at 2500 (Stein). 

Probably the most voluminous and perhaps the best known treatise on Tara 


67 CH. CHAKRAVARTI, in RASB Cat., p. XXVII. 

$8 Ed. in R.M. CHATTOPADHYAYA'S Vividhatantrasamgraha, Calcutta 1877-84; at 
Calcutta (publ. P.Ca. PAL), V.S. 1948 2 A. D. 1891-92; ed. J. VIDYASAGAR (in 15 
paricchedas), Calcutta 1896.—For the Mss.: Kavas, TSah, p. 648; Orissa Cat., 
Nos. 111-116; IOL Cat., IV, p. 898 (also description of contents; quotations). The 
commentary by BHARATI, Tantric Tradition, p. 332, is unreliable and contradictory 
to what he wrote on p. 326. 

69 In the NCC, Vol. VIII, 197 titles begin with Tārā-. 

70 Cf. CH. CHAKRAVARTI, in CHI, IV, p. 411; Bikaner Cat., No. 1352. It may be 
remarked that a chapter on Tara worship is lacking in LAKSMAŅADEŠIKA's Šāradā- 
tilaka (cf. Cu. CHAKRAVARTI, in RASB Cat., p. XXVII). The number of Mss. of the 
Tārāpradīpa is limited (7 in NCC, VIII, p. 156). 

71 Ed. in the Vividhatantrasamgraha, Calcutta 1877—84; ed. J. VIDYASAGAR, Cal- 
cutta 1896; by P.K. SAsTRI, 1313 B.S. - A. D. 1906; publ. by P.C. Par, Calcutta 
1948 V.S. 2 A.D. 1891-92; ed. HARISANKAR SasTRI, Moradabad 1926. It is not clear 
whether or not all these editions are of BRAHMANANDA’s work.—The number of 
Mss. is limited. 

72 NCC, VIII, p. 158; ed. by the Varendra Research Soe., Rajshahi 1961. Cf. also 
Orissa Cat., No. 46f.; CSC Cat., V, p. 29 (Tārārahasyavivrti). On the author, see 
CHAKRAVARTI, Tantras, p. 68f.; NCC, IV, p. 239. 
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worship is the Tārābhaktisudhārņava” by Narasimha, a Thakkura (landholder) 
of Mithilà who is said to have flourished in the second part of the seventeenth 
century’4. The number of chapters varies from eleven to twenty-two. In the 
printed edition, the first chapter contains the well-known tale of the origin of 
the goddess under the name Nilasarasvati and some information on maniras. 
The chapters II and III describe dīksā; then follow meditation on the guru, 
and the three bhdvas (IV); daily rites (V); Makara rites (VI); special rituals 
including virgin worship and tribute to the jackals (VIT); purascarana and con- 
comitant rites such as the worship of eight female representants of the Sakti 
in the sadhaka’s house (VIII); varieties of purašcaraņa to be performed by the 
vira (IX); kāmya ritual (X, XI). It would be a misunderstanding to suppose 
that the Tārābhaktisudhārņava and other such extensive manuals confine 
themselves to the worship of the deity whose name is represented in the title. 
They may contain important material of general scope and applicability. 

The author knows how to write Sanskrit; a good ambiguous stanza is found 
right at the beginning in his invocation of Tripura (1,2): 

"I worship Lalità, that wonderful divine creeper (kalpalatā) 

Who stands on the top of the King of Mountains”; 

Whose flowers are resplendent in the guise of smiles, 

Whose bounteous fruits are her breasts, 

Who is bedecked with splendid strings of intoxicated bees disguising themselves 

as dancing locks; 

wound round the trunk [of the wishing-tree]’6; 


Whose watering ditch is formed by her lovely anklets and Whose flowers are 
tender""7, 


That a compiler can very well take up a standpoint of his own amidst appar- 
ently conflicting lines of tradition is shown by the following fragment from the 
fifth chapter (ed., p. 137) which deals with the important question of the rela- 
tion between the Vedic and Tantric systems of ordinary ritual: 


"Because of the following pronouncements: ‘Only in the said method one should 
have performed bathing in the Tantric way’, by the author of the Kālītattva; 
‘this only is the Kaula twilight worship . . .' in the Brahmay&mala ; ‘for him who 
performs the Kaula ritual, the Vedic ritual is not enjoined, but for him who 
performs the Vedic ritual, the Kaula ritual is not enjoined’, in the Rudrayāmala ; 
and ‘the ritual is not subject to . . .'78 in the Atharvaveda, [some authorities] say 


7? Ed. (in 11 tarangas) by PANCHANANA BHATTACHARYA, Calcutta and London 
1940 (Tantrik Texts, X XI). See also IOL Cat., IV, p. 897f. (list of authorities quoted 
in chs. 5-8). R. MrrRA, Notices, No. 3312, describes a Ms. in 22 tarangas and 11.204 
Slokas. The NCC, VIII, p. 157, gives a number of 20 chapters. 

"4 P. BRATTACHARYA, Introd. to the ed., p. 3. 

75 Or, as secondary meaning: Daughter of the King of Mountains", i.e. Parvati. 

75 Skt. sth@nustham, which should also be interpreted as: standing on Šiva”, a 
reference to Devi's all-powerful position as universal Sakti. 

17 By another division of words, one can read: "Who is devoid of (a skirt) of 
flowers", i.e. “the Naked One”, one of Devi's epithets. 

7$ The text is corrupt at this point. 
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that an adherent of the Kula system should not apply the Vedic methods of 
bathing, twilight worship, satisfaction of the Fathers, etc. This view is incorrect, 
because it is refuted by the pronouncements ‘having first performed Vedic bath- 
ing, one should then perform the Tantric bath’ from the Vasisthasamhità ... 
(similar prescriptions are quoted from the Tripurarnava and ‘another Tantra’)... 
Another meaning should therefore be attached to the former series of pronounce- 
ments. In the case of the first of them, beginning with: ‘only in the said method’ 
(uktena eva vidhünena ... krtvd) the word eva has an isolated position in the 
sentence. It should be combined with krivé (so that the meaning becomes: "Hav- 
ing just applied ..."). In the expression ‘this only is the... twilight worship’ 
(sandhyà esa eva ...), the word eva has the function to denote that there is no 
other Tantric method. The words from the Rudrayāmala . . . and from the Athar- 
vaveda ... are of no consequence here, because they are perfectly logical pro- 
hibitions of simultaneous execution of both ritual systems". 


To Bhuvanešvarī, the personification of the cosmic Maya, a Bhuvanešvarī- 
rahasya ascribed to Prthvidhara has been devoted. The author is reported to 
have been a pupil of Govinda Bhagavatpáda and a grand-pupil of Sankara- 
cárya; in reality, he seems to have been one of the early heads of the Srhgeri 
math. The text called Bhuvanešvarīkaksaputa seems to be only a version of 
the Kaksaputa by Nāgārjunas?. Worship of Bhuvanešvarī is also the main sub- 
ject in LakseSvara’s Jfianavalli in 26 prakāšas written in Orissa®!. 

The worship of Chinnamastā, the sixth of the Mahavidyas, obtains special 
treatment in the compilation which calls itself “Siddhakhanda of the Muktiso- 
pāna””. Only a few Mss. of this text are known; its reputed author is Akhanda- 
nandas?. Of Bagalàmukhi, we have the quite modern Bagalamukhirahasya by 
«Srisvàmin" which abounds in quotations from the S&nkhy&yanatantras$. 

Most of the other Tantrie goddesses and gods have their own Nibandhas. 
Thus, the Mahāgaņapatikrama or Gaņešamahotsava by Anantadeva in about 
800 stanzas describes Gane$a worship*+; the Rāmārcanacandrikā by Ananda- 
vana Yati is by far the most widely circulating ritual guide to the worship of 
Rama®. Premanidhi's Prayogaratnakara® in three pravahas (Nitya, Naimittika, 
Kāmya; each of them subdivided into ratnas) is a famous monograph on Kārta- 
viryarjuna who is especially invoked for help in all kinds of practical difficulties. 
The author, born at Kumaon, settled at Varanasi where he was protected by 
a Nepali aristocrat. From about A.D. 1725 to 1755 he wrote various works on 


79 Ms. RASB No. 5883 (Cat., p. 79); cf. Kavas, TSah, p. 37, 444. 

80 Cf. Adyar Cat., p. 194. There is no such entry in KAvrnRAJ's TS&h, p. 440f., 
where 31 titles beginning with Bhuvanešī or -eévari are listed. 

81 Orissa Cat., No. 122. 

82 Cf. NCC, I, p. 16; RASB Cat., p. 554f.—The title Muktisopāna also occurs for 
the second šataka of a Goraksašataka (Ms. RASB No. 6617). 

83 Ed. R.N. Sumarma, Datia 1965; cf. GoUDRIAAN, Maya, p. 105. 

84 RASB No. 6505; Kavas, TS&h, p. 487. 

85 Nepal Cat., II, p. 183; IOL Cat., IV, 905f. (No. 2607); Kavas, TSah, p. 558f. 

86 Nepal Cat., II, p. 141f. (1600 slokas); RASB Cat., p. 659 (No. 6510).—There 
is another Prayogaratnākara by Vāsupeva on magic rites (3450 él. acc. to the Tri- 
vandrum Cat.; cf. KAvrRAZ, TSàh, p. 402). 
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Tantric subjects; his third wife Pránamafijari seems to have been an authority 
on Tantrism herself8?. 


Tt is often difficult to draw a line between those Nibandhas which specialize 
in worship and mantras on one particular deity and the pūjāpaddhatis, wholly 
unpretentious ritual guides which only try to present a step-by-step exposition 
- of the things to be done, gestures to be made, mantras to be recited, materials 
to be procured and prepared etc. during a ceremony. In short, they confine 
themselves to prayoga without bothering much about pramāņa (authority). A 
few instances are the Šyāmāpūjāpaddhati by a certain "Cakravartin'88; the 
Šrīvidyānityapūjāpaddhati by Sahib Kaul of Kashmir, a work of some size and 
importance?? by a man of great authority in his region, author of i.a. the Devi- 
nàmavilàsa90; or the Pūjāvidhinirūpaņa by Trimalla, a somewhat mysterious 
short tract on the worship of Bhuvanešvarī which is quite obscure in India but 
had the good fortune to be edited, translated and commented upon in a modern 
Indological journal?!. The author declares to be the pupil of Sankara Narayana, 
a Pāšupata. 

In view of the fact that the Tantric form of worship is still regularly prac- 
tised, it stands to reason that the number of Paddhatis is great and even 
augmenting?*?. They often find a place in collections of five “genres” of short 
tracts on the worship of a deity (the Paficangas): a patala, containing informa- 
tion on mantra, nyāsa, meditation etc. ; a pūjāpaddhatt ; a kavaca; a sahasranāma 
or litany containing "a thousand [and eight] names”; and a stotra, most often 
in this order. In many cases the constituents have been taken from other 
sources. 


87 On PREMANIDHI PANT(HA) and his works, cf. CHAKRAVARTI, Tantras, p. 76f. 

88 RASB No. 6309; Cat., p. 478. The first dated Ms. seems to be of V.S. 1677 
(A.D. 1620-21). 

89 RASB No. 6354; Cat., p. 529. | 

90 On this author, cf. CHAKRAVARTI, Tantras, p. 79; RASB Cat., p. XL. He might 
be identical with the guru of the same name to whom some hymns have been de- 
voted by his pupils, cf. RASB No. 6815.—The Devīnāmavilāsa, divided into sixteen 
cantos ealled Bhakti, is a poetical exposition on the thousand names of Devi; ed. 
M.K. SnāsrRnī, Lahore 1942 (KSTS, vol. LXIII). The poem was written in A.D. 
1666 (Introd., p. 2). 

91 "Das Pūjāvidhinirūpaņa des Trimalla", by Fausta Noworwy, in: IIJ, 1, 1957, 
p. 109—154. 

32 A modern instance of a collection of Paddhatis is the booklet "Samksiptam 
Tāntrikam Ahnikam”’, ed. BRADRASILA Sarma, Varanasi V.S. 2023 (A.D. 1966-67). 


CHAPTER X 
MONOGRAPHS ON MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS 


Some evidently Tantric books are devoted to special subjects different from 
(or being a part of) daily worship. A few relatively important items will be 
mentioned here. On initiation, there is an anonymous Kalādīksārahasyacarcā 
reported to consist of almost 7000 šlokas!. The Kramadīksā by Jagannatha, 
pupil of Kālikānanda, in 700 šlokas discusses not only the Kramadiksa but also 
other varieties of initiation?. 

The subject of purascarana, the preliminary ritual aiming at the obtainment 
of mastery over a mantra, has given occasion to several monographs of some- 
times bulky size’. The Pura$caranadipikà written by Candrašekhara in five 
prakāšas and about 2400 stanzas was, according to a colophon, composed in 
1512 Saka = A. D. 15904. More popular became Devendragrama’s Puraácarana- 
candrikā of 1000—1500 stanzasē. In the concluding verses, the author turns out 
to be a devotee of Rama: 

“this garland has been composed with words as flowers and meaning as thread; 

may it become a valuable ornament fitting for Raghunātha's neck". 

The Purašcaraņabodhinī was compiled by Harakumāra Thakur of the fa- 
mous Tagore family in about A.D. 18138; Pratāpasimha Saha, an eighteenth 
century ruler of the Gorkhali dynasty in Nepal, composed a Purašcaryārņava 
in no less than 10.695 šlokas constituting twelve tarangas’; but also other sub- 
jects such as initiation, the general pattern of worship and atkurārpaņa (offer- 
ing of shoots) are elaborately discussed in it. 

The treatises on elements of the daily ritual (bhiitasuddhi, fire sacrifice, twi- 
light ritual etc.) are usually small and unpretentious and therefore not specified 
here, although they exist in fair number. 


1 R. Mrrra, Notices, No. 2285. 

2 RASB Cat., p. 671. 

3 There are 24 titles with Purascarana- in KAvrRAJ's TSah. 

4 Nepal Cat. No. II, 127; RASB Cat., p. 677; Orissa Cat., No. 75.—Another text 
of the same title, a small tract by KASINATHA, was edited from Varanasi in A.D. 
1878 (IOL-SB, IV, p. 1996). 

5 Nepal Cat., I, p. LXV, 50; RASB Cat., p. 676. 

6 RASB Cat., p. 678; BANERJI, Tantra in Bengal, p. 117f. 

7 Nepal Cat., I, p. LXV, 205f. Ed. MURALIDHAR JHA, Varanasi 1901—04, in 3 
parts.—PRATAPASIMHA SAHA ruled from A.D. 1774 to 1776 or 1777 (Nepal Vamsa- 
vali, trsl. S. S. SINGH and SRI GUNANAND, ed. D. WaīGAT, Cambridge 1877, Calcutta 
21958, p. 172). 
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The ritual of Durgotsava or Navarātra and its mythological setting are de- 
scribed in detail in the Devicarita “from the Rudrayàmala"5. The Pusparatna- 
kara by Navamisimha restricts itself to the discussion of the ritual applications 
of flowers?; Harakumara Thakur wrote a Silacakrarthabodhini, a discussion of 
éülagrüma stones!®. A Prayaécittasamuccaya dealing with the expiation of 
faults and omissions in Tantric worship is the work of Hrdayašiva!!. An inter- 
esting custom is described in the Ugrarathasantikalpaprayoga: some ritual to 
be executed by a person after reaching his sixtieth year!?. 

The three mental dispositions or Bhāvas are dealt with in a relatively early 
work called Bhàvacüd&mani!?. It is quoted by Raghavabhatta and its title 
occurs as one of the sixty-four Tantras in the list of the Sarvollāsa. On mudrās, 
we have the Mudrāprakāša by Rāmakišora which in six chapters and about 
500 slokas explains some generalities, followed by the mudrās of the five princi- 
pal deities4. The author may be identical with the Ramakisora Sarman who 
produced a commentary Prabodhini on the Karpūrādistotra!?. 

The Yantracintàmani by Damodara gives information on the construction 
of various types of yantras which play an important role in magical rituals for 
the realization of practical objectives!®. There are other tracts under this name, 
at least one of which has been edited?7. Monographs on magical rites in general 
have been discussed above (p. 112f.). The secret ritual of the “five Makaras” was 
dealt with by Jfianendranatha or Jfiandnanda Tirthananda in his Rahasya- 
pujapaddhati!s. 

Kundaliniyoga and the doctrine of the internal cakras is dealt with in various, 
partly old, monographs, by far the best known of which is Pirnananda’s Sat- 
cakranirüpana. In reality, this is the sixth chapter of that author's (Sri)Tattva- 
cintāmaņi which obtained independent existence!®. The text, a praiseworthy 


8 RASB Cat., p. 74.—A Durgotsavapaddhati ascribed to VīDYĀPATI has been 
analysed in the IOL Cat., IV, p. 874 (No. 2564). 

9 Nepal Cat. II, p. 222; B. BHATTACHARYA, Preface to his ed. of the SST, I, p. V. 

10 BANERJI, Tantra in Bengal, p. 118f. 

11 Nepal Cat., I, p. LXVI, 215. The work is one of many of the kind”. 

1? R. Mitra, Notices, No. 3234 (text of about 650 sl.). The same rite occurs in 
Baudh&yana-Grhya-Sesasütra 5, 1. 

13 Kavas, TSah, p. 438; A. B. Gnosn, in CHI IV, p. 242. 

14 Ed. from the Siddhavinayaka Press, Varanasi 1941 V.8.—1884—85 A.D.; for 
the Mss.: Kavrras, TSāh, p. 521; RASB Cat., p. 703f. 

15 NCC, IMI, p. 191f. 

16 RASB Cat., p. 707; ‘““Damopara, Kalpacintāmaņi”, ed. and trsl. by NARENDRA 
NATH SHARMA, Delhi 1979. 

17 Yantracintāmaņi by CAKRADHARA with comm. by RAma DarvasNa, ed. Bg. P. 
SARMAN, Varanasi 1883. 

18 BANERJI, Tantra in Bengal, p. 120. 

19 Ed., with comms. by KĀLĪCARAŅA, SANKARA and VIŠVANĀTBA, by T. Vrpvà- 
RATNA, in: A. AVALON, “The Serpent Power, being the Satcakranirüpana and Pā- 
duk&pafichaka", Caleutta-London 1913 (Tantrik Texts, II); Madras 21924; 31931; 
51958. For earlier eds., cf. Avaron, Introd., p. IIT; IOL-SB, IV, p. 2413f. There were 
at least fifteen editions, second and later printings excluded. 
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literary achievement consisting of 55 stanzas in kKdvya metres (in majority srag- 
dharü and sardilavikridita), was repeatedly commented upon”). The Yogasāra- 
samuccaya in nine or ten chapters claims to be a part of the Akulagamatantra, 
a text otherwise unknown. The contents were “no doubt inspired" by the doc- 
trines of the school of Matsyendranātha?!. A few other works, e.g. the Yoga- 
visaya, were ascribed to Matsyendranātha himself (on the Kaulajfiananirnaya, 
see above, p. 50f.). Several expositions of Tantric yoga claim Goraksanātba, the 
second guru and organizer of the sect of Natha yogins, as their author. We 
mention the Goraksagataka, Siddhasiddhāntapaddhati and Amaraughapra- 
bodha; more recent textbooks in the field are the Hathayogapradipika by 
Svātmārāma, the Gherandasamhità and the Sivasamhità. These should, how- 
ever, rather be discussed in a history of Yoga literature??. 

The Pīthanirņaya or Mahāpīthanirūpaņa (only 80 slokas) is devoted to the 
Pithas, the most pronounced feature of Tantric religious geography. It under- 
went a thorough study by D.C. Sirear??. According to this scholar, the text 
(which ascribes itself to the Tantracūdāmaņi) is younger than Krsņānanda's 
Tantrasāra, but was written before A. D. 1752, the date of the Annadimangala 
by Bhāratacandra. Among the fifty-one pithas mentioned by it, those from 
Bengal take a prominent place. The contents are taught by Parvati to her 
husband.?* The Kedārakalpa, which deals with pilgrimage, can boast of a large 
number of Mss. of varying length (between about 1000—1600 slokas). In some 
of them, the colophons call the text a “Tantra”, but its literary position is more 


20 Cf. RASB Cat., p. 531. 

21 NCC, I, p. 8; Baccu, Introd. to his ed. of the KJN, p. 61; IOL Cat., p. 876; 
RASB Cat., p. 295; BORI Cat., p. 1—Another Yogasārasamuccaya, by HARISE- 
VAKA, is a shortened version of BHAVADEVA's Yuktibhavadeva (RASB Cat., p. 726). 

22 G.W. Briaes, Gorakhnāth and the Kanphata Yogis, Calcutta a.o. 1938, p. 
251—257: "The literature" (outdated); Karvanı MALLIK, Siddha-siddhànta-pa- 
ddhati and other works of the Nàtha Yogis, Poona 1954 (contains also the Yoga- 
visaya, Ámaraughaprabodha, Yogamārtaņda which is an inflated version of the 
Goraksasataka, ete.); Goraksašatakam, ed. and trsl. by Svāmī KUVALAYANANDA 
and S.A. SHUKLA, Lonavla 1958, 21974; NCC, VI, p. 175f., for a list of 45 titles 
ascribed to Goraksanātha. The younger Hathayoga treatises have been edited sev- 
eral times in India; translations have appeared in the “Sacred Books of the Hindus” 
and elsewhere. German trsl. of the Hathayogapradīpikā by H. Warrer, “Die 
Leuchte des Hathayoga”, Thesis München 1893; of the Gherandasamhità by R. 
SCHMIDT, in: Fakire und Fakirtum im alten und modernen Indien, Berlin 1908, 
21921. On the Natha Yogins in general: S. B. DaAscU?TA, Obscure Cults, 11946, p. 
217—395; 425—441; 21962, p. 191—255; 367—381; J. GONDA, Die Religionen Indiens, 
II, Stuttgart 1963, p. 219-224; Kanvani Maru, Nāth-sāmpradāyer itihàs, Cal- 
cutta 1950 (in Bengali). 

23 STRCAR, Šākta Pithas; see esp. p. 3 and 23. 

24 There are Mss. which bear the title AstádaSapitha; a few slokas said to have 
been composed by ŠANKARĀCĀRYA were dictated by a Brahman from Orissa to 
SAMBUNATH Kar of Calcutta, who wrote them down in 1806 (Sircar, o.c., p. 19). 
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Purāņic than Tantric. Of regional interest is the Kāmarūpanirņaya in 25 or 
27 adhyüyas, conceived in the form of a dialogue between the divine couple; 
it gives information on the dynastic history of Kāmarūpa*$. 

The Meghamālā, again “‘from the Rudrayāmalatantra””27, treats of divination 
by means of meteorological phenomena: “characteristics of clouds, effects of 
different types of them on plant-life and kindred topics ?%, but also on the 
influences exerted by planets, the sounds uttered by crows etc. 

The use of stimulants is the subject in a few very small tracts of which we 
mention the Samvitkalpa (60 slokas) on the origin and preparation of hemp. 
The Daksiņāvartašaūkhākalpa describes the “conch-shell with windings to the 
right”, a sacred object highly valued in Tantric circles?0. 

A group on its own is constituted by the lexica (kosa, kosa) of Tantric code 
language of which several items exist; their size is restricted. These aids in 
mastering Tantric terminology are, we may assume, of comparatively recent 
date; they came into existence when the oral explanation by direct spiritual 
descendants of the authors of original Tantras was felt to be in need of system- 
atization and additional elucidation. They are of two kinds: the Kosa type gives 
general synonyms while the second type (nighantu) lists technical expressions 
(paribhasika) for letters or terms which are confined to the Tantras (for instance: 
Bhrgu for the syllable sa, Vahni for ra)*!. In general, these tracts (of both types) 
depart from the letters or other coded items and list the various synonyms 
which exist for these. In order to find out the codes used in a particular text, 
one is still in need of an alphabetical index of the codings. 

The most popular specimen is without any doubt the Uddhàrakoáa attributed 
to Daksiņāmūrti. The text is also known under several other titles??. Its six 
or seven patalas comprise about 500 élokas. A Bījakoša which records the 
"ereation" of bijas (kernel syllables, potent utterances symbolizing or rather 
incorporating deities) by means of a code system is sometimes also ascribed to 
the same author. But several different texts are adorned with this title; in a 
few cases, they may only be fragments of other works (for instance, the Bijakosa 


2 Ed. R.N. Saran, Varanasi 1913; V. BHATTACARYA, Bombay (Venkateshvara 
Steam Press) 1906. Cf. NCC, V, p. 30f. 

?$ Assam Cat., p. 171. It may be identical with the Kàmarüpanibandha mentioned 
in the NCC, III, 256. 

27 Ed. from Varanasi, Kasi Samskrta Press, 1878; by RAGHUVAMSA ŠARMAN, 
Bombay 31911; see IOL-SB, III, p. 1611. The Ms. RASB No. 5875 contains eleven 
adhyāyas and 1075 slokas. 

28 RASB Cat., p. (71). 

29 RASB No. 6068. Eleven titles with samvit- are mentioned in KAVIRAJ, TSah, 
p. 674f. 

30 Bikaner Cat., p. 582 (only 3 fol.). 

31 AvALON, Introd. to Tantrabhidhana, p. VII. 

9? Ed. from Varanasi V.S. 1924 (A.D. 1867-68); ed. RAGRU Vira and SHODO 
Taxi, New Delhi 1978. On the Mss., see NCC, LI, p. 339f.; BORI Cat., p. 52f; RASB 
Cat., p. 486f.; 187. Cf. also RENOU 8. 0., Inde CL, I, par. 856. 
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by ‘“‘Krodhigabhairava” is perhaps the second part of the Bijanighantu by 
*Bhairava")93. This latter text consists of four different parts: 1. An enumera- 
tion of letters in alphabetical sequence, each followed by one synonym (the 
method of an Ekaksarakosa); for the vowels, they are in the feminine, for the 
consonants in the masculine gender. This part has been quoted, according to 
an introductory sloka, from the Bhūtadāmaratantra; 2. A construction of some 
bijas with the help of the code communicated under 1; 3. A new list of synonyms, 
this time presenting several of them for each letter; 4. A list of various mantras 
in code.?* Also of the Varnabhidhana by Yadunandana Bhattācārya (about 190 
glokas) several Mss. exist?5. 

The title Mantrakoša (or -kosa) again stands for more than one text. One 
of these, compiled by Āšāditya Tripathi, is of considerable size: more than 4000 
Slokas?$. It does not belong to the type discussed above, but gives a general 
deseription of maníras and their applications. 

The tradition of guru worship without doubt gave occasion to a considerable 
amount of legendary tales. Some of these were incorporated in specimens of 
hagiographic literature, perhaps inspired by Vidyüranya's Sankaradigvijaya, 
but on a much smaller scale. The life of the famous Bhāskararāya was de- 
scribed by his pupil Umananda in the Bhàskaravilàsa?"; the Sarvanandataran- 
gini cherishes the memory of Sarvànanda, a devotee of the Mother Goddess as 
Bhavani, who lived in Mehar; the small work (about 325 šlokas) is attributed 
to Sarvānanda's son Sivananda Bhattācārya.3 Some hagiographic material was 
collected in the Goraksasiddhāntasamgraha3?. 


33 Three different Bijakosas are listed in RASB Cat., p. 465-67; see further, Ka- 
VIRAJ, TSāh, p. 422f. A Bijakosa was edited in 1907 in the Kosasamgraha, by 
VIDYANIDHI BHATTACARYA, p. 183—186. 

34 The Bijanighantu has been edited together with several other tracts of this type 
by T. VIDYĀRATNA, '"Tantr&bhidhána", Calcutta and London 1913 (Tantrik Texts, 
1) on p. 27-34; the "Tantrábhidhàna" volume was re-edited with an English trsl. 
by Ram Kumar Rat, Varanasi 1978 (Indological Reference Series, No. 2) with the 
title "Dictionaries of Tantra Sàstra"' added. 

35 Ed. in “Tantrabhidhana”’ (see the preceding note), p. 5—22 (title: Mantrabhi- 
dhànam) without an author's name being mentioned. The name of the author is 
also given as ŠRĪNANDANA or NANDANABHATTA. Twelve titles beginning with Varna- 
are listed in KAvrgAJ's TSàh, p. 584. 

36 There are Mss. in Baroda, Poona and Varanasi (Kavas, TSāh, p. 459).—Real 
Mantrakosas have been edited in R.M. CHATTOPADEYAYA s Tantrasāra, 1887-84 
and Sulabhatantraprakasa, 1881-86 (IOL-SB, IIT, p. 1575). 

37 Ed. in the NSP ed. of the Lalitāsahasranāma with comm. by BHASKARARAYA. 
Cf. the NCC, II, p. 390.—The Sankaradigvijaya was edited by the Pandits of the 
Ānandāšrams, Poona 31932 (ĀSS, Vol. 22). 

38 Ed. with a Bengali trsl. by ĀSANNABANDHU TARKATĪRTHA, Calcutta 1932; 
earlier ed. by PURNACANDRA Dāsa, Komila, B.S. 1289 = A. D. 1881 (ref. in IOL-SB, 
IV, p. 2394). 

39 Ed. G. KAvrRAJ, Varanasi 1925, PWSBT, vol. 18. A passage from the text 
dealing with a strife between SANKARA and a Kāpālika was discussed by LORENZEN, 
Kāpālikas, p. 35; cf. also p. 31, n. 102. 


CHAPTER XI 
SOME WORKS OF SPECULATIVE CONTENTS 


There are not many Tantric monographs which concentrate on speculative 
matters; and even if they do so, other subjects are seldom left out altogether. 
Philosophy has always been regarded by the Tantrics as structurally connected 
with the yogic practice of realizing the unity of the self and the All within 
oneself. Many statements of speculative interest lie therefore embedded in ritual 
or yogic passages in “Original Tantras” as well as in Tantric digests. Moreover, 
a great deal of literature from the older period, which was certainly the most 
creative in philosophical respect, has been lost. The early Sakta-oriented Krama 
school of Kashmir, repeatedly alluded to by Trika authors (Abhinavagupta and 
others) produced many texts, for instance the Kramasiitras or Kramasiddhi, 
manuscripts of which are not found any moret. The same holds good for some 
early speculatively-minded works of the Kula tradition. The philosophical lit- 
erature of what is commonly called “Kashmir Saivism" will be discussed in 
another volume of this series. Only one text written by Abhinavagupta (+ A. D. 
1000) cannot however be passed over in silence because of its inestimable value 
as a source of early Tantric thought, ritual and literary history, namely his 
encyclopaedic Tantraloka “Light on Tantra", in which this versatile and most 
learned writer tries to present a general survey of the esoteric Saiva doctrine 
and practices as they prevailed in the Kashmir of his age?. We do not give an 
exhaustive description of this work, but only refer to those aspects of it which 
are of interest from the viewpoint of the history of the literary description of 
Tantric theory and practice. 

The Tantraloka is outstanding because of the disciplined description of 
systematic metaphysical and theological thought; of the author’s complete 
familiarity with the subject-matter which he treats scholarly and authoritatively 
(see for instance the systematic enumeration of subjects at the end of chapter 
I); of the sincere manner in which he pays balanced attention to different tra- 


1 Cf. K.C.Panpry, Abhinavagupta, p. 469, 473; Rasroar, Krama Tantricism, p. 
167, 239; G. Kavas, Preface to 2nd ed. of TR, Jūānakhaņda, p. III. 

? Tantrāloka of ABRINAVAGUPTA, ed. (with the comm. by RĀJĀNAKA JAYARATHA) 
by M.K. SHASTRI, Srinagar-Bombay 1918-38 (12 vols.), KSTS vol. 23, 28, 30, 36, 
35, 29, 41, 47, 59, 52, 57, 58. Trsl. into Italian by RANIERO GNorr, "Luce delle sacre 
scritture”, Torino 1972; a pioneer work of great merit, although the translator 
allowed himself too much freedom on some points, while in some cases he para- 
phrases JAYARATHA's comments without noticing the reader. 
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ditions embedded in sacred literature. It is only natural that this experienced 
rhetorician and expert in aesthetical theory shows himself a complete master 
of Sanskrit composition. Yet his style, although versatile, is somewhat un- 
wieldy, sometimes even darker than was perhaps necessary owing to a predi- 
lection for extension of parts of speech over more than one stanza; there is also 
a tendency to cursoriness in the presentation of doctrines paraphrased from 
other authorities. The specialized jargon and the sometimes mystifying method 
of presentation (e.g. in 3,65f.) add to the difficulty of the text. The metrical 
structure is simple: in the bulk of the work the author contents himself with 
writing anustubhs. In non-speculative matters, especially ritual and Tantric 
esoterism, he is rather a transmitter than an innovator: a fact which he freely 
acknowledges (e.g. in 1,17: his debt to the Mālinīvijayatantra). Although he 
does not hesitate to put forward his own identity (1,16; 1,20; concluding stan- 
zas), he takes care to record his indebtedness to the anonymous sacred tradition 
of the earlier gurus of the several paramparās into which he was initiated. In 
some cases he tries to harmonize seemingly differing viewpoints or systems of 
nomenclature (e.g. in 3, 146: the views of the Kulagahvara and the Trigirobhai- 
rava). He seldom quotes, usually paraphrases?. In this way the work assumes 
the character of à comprehensive survey of the manifold aspects of the tradi- 
tion; an early and precious digest, but much more sincere and faithful to its 
sources than other works of its kind such as the Šāradātilaka or even the Pra- 
paficasara—and much more personal, original and meritorious in literary re- 
spect than the later compilations. 

As an instance of the above mentioned process of paraphrasing and abbre- 
viation, we point to TA 16,59d—61b in comparison with Netratantra 20, 18 and 
19 (referred to as “Mrtyufijaye’’); the subject is an apology of the ritual killing 
of animals: 


Tantrāloka 16 Netratantra 20 
(as quoted by Jayaratha) 
59d pāsacchede krte pasok 18 mülacchedena hi pašor 
60a malatrayaviyogena jighāmsanti malatrayam | 
malatrayaviyuktasya 
60b sariram na prarohati šarīram na prarohati [| 
61ab tenaitan māraņam noktam 19 dīksāvad yojanam tasya 
dikseyam citrarūpiņī l pasor naiva hi ghātanam | 


vyāpakena svarūpeņa 
svasaktivibhavena ca || 


Translation of the fragment from the Netratantra: 


“By cutting through the root of the animal['s existence], 
they desire to kill off its threefold impurity; 
when its threefold impurity has been removed, 


3 Fortunately, the passages paraphrased from ‘‘Original Tantras" (which in most 
cases went lost) are often supplied literally by JaAvARATEA in his commentary. On 
these Tantras, see above, p. 48f. 
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its body does nob grow again. 

As in initiation, this is not a killing, 
but the unification of the animal 
with its all-pervasive inner Self 
and the power of its Šakti”. 


Translation of the paraphrase in the Tantrāloka: 


«When the existential bond of the animal has been cut through, 
its body does not grow again 

because of the removal of the threefold impurity. 

Therefore, this cannot be called slaughter; 

it is an initiation of wondrous form".* 


Another passage in the same chapter (16, 250f.) describing the mystic nature 
of the guru’s concentrated thought: 


When articulated thought becomes identified with concentrated speech (sam- 
jalpa, the “expressive” power of the mantra uttered on the occasion), it obtains 
the character of reflection (vimarga, the characteristic function of the cosmic 
Sakti), and this reflection has Mantra as its self, pure and characterized by free- 
dom from the defiled status; eternal and built up in identity with the eternally 
liberal Siva; by its connection with this [reflection] even the teacher’s articulated 
thought obtains the Siva-nature". 


A lyrical stanza from the last chapter (37,43, in sikharini metre) in praise of 
alcoholic drink: 


“The group of arrows of Kama abides revealed here on earth 
as a molten form of the flame of Siva’s divine wrath, 

in the guise of liquor; 

how else could He continue subjugating the world, 

harassing it with the pangs of Love, 

creating delusion, pride and erotical passion ?"' 


Although it is difficult to separate the “speculative” altogether from the 
"ritual" element, one can say that the former predominates in the first part 
of the Tantraloka and the latter in the second part. The thirty-seven chapters 
are very unequal in length. After an introductory exposition of forms of con- 
sciousness, the author dwells at length on the upāyas, means of realization of 
the divine self; then on the adhvans, systems of cosmic powers applied as “ways 
of access" to the released state (ch. VILI-XII), followed by a description of the 
graceful activity of the Sakti (XIII). Varieties of initiation come in chapters 
XIV-X XI, with minor ritual prescriptions in the next six short chapters. The 
long twenty-eighth chapter treats of special (naimittika) ritual in various 
forms; chapter X XIX on the secret ceremonies in the kula tradition. Separate 
ritual elements obtain treatment in the chapters XXX (mantras), X X XI (man- 


4 The next lines, also of much interest, are left out here for the sake of brevity. 
The scheme is: TA 16,59d—60b, ef. NT 20,18; TA 16, 60cd, cf. NT 20,20ab; TA 16, 
61ab, cf. NT 20,19ab + 20cd; TA 16, 6icd, cf. NT 20,21. There is no counterpart for 
NT 20, 19ed except in the word citrarūpiņā. | 
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dala), XXXII (mudrā), X X XIII (ritual groups of standard numbers). Chapter 
XXXIV, of only 31/2 stanzas, describes the penetration into the secret Siva- 
nature, while X X XV-X X XVII are devoted to the theory of the scriptural 
tradition; a long section at the end (37,33-85) gives personal information on 
the author himself, his spiritual lineage and his familys. 

A condensation of the subject-matter of the Tantrāloka was given by Abhi- 
navagupta in the Tantrasāra, a work mainly in prose®. 

Abhinavagupta's comprehensive studies of Tantric thought are without par- 
allel. His commentator Jayaratha was perhaps the last important representant 
of the Saiva Tantric school of Kashmir. The Krama literature was continued 
by Mahešvarānanda in his Mahàrthamafijari? and on a modest scale by a few 
later authors’. The Kula tradition developed a great productivity, but not as 
a rule in the sphere of speculative thought. In practice, the extant literature 
of Tantric speculation in overwhelming majority belongs to a special subgroup 
among the Kaulas: the Srividya school (on the Original Tantras of this school, 
see above, p. 58f.). In many respects, it continues the Kashmir tradition. Of 
much importance are the commentaries, especially their introductions and 
early parts; they were usually written by intellectuals who stood in a tradition 
of scholarly discussion on theoretical viewpoints. Among the most authoritative 
commentators mention should be made of Amrtānanda (Dīpikā on the Yogi- 
nihrdaya), Sivànanda of Kerala (Bjuvimaršinī on the Nityāsodašikārņava), 
Laksmīdhara (Laksmidhari on the Anandalahari), Bhāskararāya (Setubandha 
on the Yoginihrdaya), Unmattānanda (Vidyābodhinī on the Sristikta) and the 
nineteenth century author Rāmešvara (Saubhāgyasudhodaya on the Paragura- 
makalpasutra) ; all of them representatives of the Šrīvidyā school. An important 
source, but more of ritual than of philosophy, is Raghavabhatta’s Padartha- 
darša on the Saradatilaka.® 

A specimen of the commentators’ style is taken from Amrtānanda's Dipika 
on YH 1,5cd: 

YH: “... having realized this [cakra], one will immediately enter into the state 
of a khecara (‘one who wanders in the sky')”. 

Dipika: “only by the knowledge of this [cakra], a pupil [will enter into] the 
state of a khecara—in the kha, i.e. the Supreme Space he wanders’, is the expla- 
nation of khecara which means: ‘the Supreme Siva’. The following is said in the 


Cidgaganacandrika: "He who wanders in the abode of the God of the Fiery Eyes, 
in the Space which is within the sun and moon which incorporate His aetivityi9; 


5 For particulars, see PANDEY, Abhinavagupta, p. 3f. (ch. 1). 

6 Ed. M.K. SAsrri, Bombay 1918 (KSTS, vol. 17). 

? See Gonpa, MRL, p. 286. 

8 See RAsTOGI, Krama Tantricism, p. 224f. 

9 For editions of the commentaries, see the above notes to the discussion of the 
original texts. 

10 I.e. who conducts his secret life-principle in the form of the Kundalini through 
the Susumnà yogic duct and between the Pingalà and the Ida towards the abode of 
Siva located in the mystie centre above the head. 
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that upper pinnacle, the Supreme Space—there reveal [to him] the Siva-nature, 


O Mother’. " 
‘Immediately he will enter into that state’ means: “one becomes a jtvanmukta’”’, 


Bhāskararāya explains the same passage of the Yoginihrdaya in the Setu. 
bandha: 


***in the kha, i.e. the Supreme Space, he wanders’ is the explanation of the word 
khecari which means ‘the Goddess’; Her state is the state of one who wanders 
through the sky. In this connection the masculine stem is used in accordance with 
the grammatical rule ‘ty atalor gunavacanasya’. Further, the Sivasütra says thus: 
‘during the spontaneous rise of Wisdom from the Self, the Siva-state is [realized 
in] the [internal] mudrā called Khecari’. And this is explained by the author of 
the Exposition: . . ." (here follows a quotation from Bhaskara’s Sivasiitravarttika 
on this mudrā as an exponent of the Siva-state). 


On YH 1,62 the recognizable form (sanketa) which is the Orbit" (cakra, i.e. 
Sricakra), the commentaries have the following to say: 


Dipika: "sanketaka, just as sanketa, means ‘agreement’ (samaya). Just as a pair 
of lovers, having made an agreement among themselves, come to live together 
on any place of their choice, thus in this [cakra] Siva and his Spouse are present. 
The Agreement is threefold: of the Orbit, of the Mantra, and of Worship . . . this 
threefoldness of the sanketa should be compared to the threefold form of the 
Supreme Goddess: Light (prakü$a), Reflection (vimarša) and their Blissful 
Union (sāmarasya)”. 

Setubandha: '"The Orbit, i.e. the totality of Saktis,—of this, the sankeza is the 
secret form. "The Sanketas of mantra and pūjā” means: ‘the saneta of mantra 
and the sanketa of püjà' because the word which is handed down immediately 
after a copulative compound may be connected with both parts of that com- 
pound. The suffix -ka- used in all three [compounds ending on -sanketaka-] has 
the function to denote what is unknown". Having by positive way of expression 
said [what amounted to]: “by insight into the three sanketas, one becomes Brah- 
man’, he now uses the negative way of expression ... (in YH 1,7)...” 


Of the speculative monographs, we first mention the Saktisütras attributed 
to Agastya, a series of 113 pronouncements on Sakta doctrine modelled after 
the Šivasūtras!?. Its date and the extent of its influence are at the moment 
difficult to assess. 

Much more important is the Tripurarahasya, a very voluminous work (about 
12.000 šlokas according to tradition) of an unknown author, generally written 
in slokas of Purāņie style, on the philosophy and mythology of Tripura. It 
consists of three parts called the Mahatmya-, Jfiàna- and Caryākhaņda (the 
latter still unedited). The Mahatmyakhanda is the longest: in 80 adhydyas and 
6687 slokas it treats of Tripura’s origin, her battles with various demons and 
other exploits!?. It is cast in the form of a dialogue between Sumedha (the 


H ajūātārthaka-; cf. Setubandha on YH 2,1: the suffix ka- in sanketakam is used 
in the meaning of ‘something unknown’, [and the idea is:] ‘I shall proclaim to Thee 
Thine mantrasanketa which up till now had remained unknown to everybody’: 

12 Ed. M.D. Snasraī, Varanasi 1938, in: SBG 10, p. 182-187; ed. K.V. ABHYAN- 
KAR, as Appendix II to Havaariva’s Saktadargana, Poona 1966. 

' Ed. Muxunpa Lata ŠASTRĪ, Varanasi 1932 (KSS, vol. 92). 
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narrator) and Narada; Sumedha Hāritāyana (sic) obtained his information 
from Parašurāma who acted as his guru. The work is definitely of South Indian 
origin: Sumedha is reported to have lived at Madurai (Hālāsyapura, 1,96), 
while Parašurāma had his ashram in the Malaya mountains. The latter in his 
turn had been enlightened on an earlier occasion by Dattātreya. 

The Jiidnakhanda4 of the Tripurārahasya consists of 2163 šlokas in blame- 
less, but often unclear Sanskrit arranged into 22 adhydyas. Its setting is an 
exposé given by (Sumedha) Hāritāyana to Narada which, just as in the M&- 
hàtmyakhanda, reproduces earlier teachings communicated by Dattütreya to 
Paragurama. Its fundamental standpoint, as usual in Sákta circles, is that of 
Advaita, but of a special kind: the world and the soul are nothing else than a 
real self-manifestation (ābhāsa) of the Supreme Sakti, who also completely 
covers the principle of eternal luminous intelligence represented by the Supreme 
Siva as whose freedom of will and action She functions'!5. This philosophy of 
“realistic monism”, in reality an extreme form of monistic idealism, is to a 
great extent dependent on the Spanda and Pratyabhijfià schools of Kashmir 
Saivism, the terminology of which it partly adopted. At the beginning of the 
Jfidnakhanda Parašurāma, whose devotion has been aroused by listening to 
Tripura’s martial exploits, asks for enlightenment on the question of the cause 
of the individual soul's existence in samsāra, being trapped by karman. His 
guru, Dattātreya, gives a discourse on discrimination (vicāra) as the decisive 
factor for entering upon the road to enlightenment. In this context he refers 
to the story of Hemaciida, a prince who in a forest hermitage meets Hemalekha, 
daughter of a king of Bengal and a Vidyādharī and marries her. After some 
time, being somewhat annoyed by her seemingly indifferent behaviour, he asks 
for an explanation. Hemalekhā then informs him about the relativity of earthly 
happiness. Her husband, thus enlightened, obtains detachment and inquires 
further. He hears (chs. [V—X) of the necessity of unattachment, confidence and 
devotion towards the deity, and gains insight into fundamental truths. These 
chapters contain a large amount of “practical philosophy”, bordering on ethics 
and the question of “how to live" or “which view of the world to take”. The 
discourse is illustrated by means of more than one narrative in the form of 
allegory (vyapadešena). Thus, there is the tale of Hemalekha’s former two 
female companions, a good one (Buddhi) and an evil-minded one (Avidy&) with 
her son Müdha (moha). Not before chapter nine is the question posed after 
Tripurā's identity as the Supreme Consciousness, the secret of her "being un- 
born" and the nature of the individual Self as Pure Consciousness. 


14 Ed. in three parts by Q. Kavas and Narayana Šāsraī Kaste, Varanasi 
1925-28 (PWSBT, No. 15); second ed. by Q. KavrnAJ in 1965, with the comm. 
Tatparyadipika, composed in A.D. 1831 by ŠRĪNIVĀSABUDHA (SBG, 15); earlier ed. 
from Belgaum, 1894; free trsl. by A.U. VASAVADA, Varanasi 1965 (CSStudies, 50). 

15 For further particulars and references, see GOUDRIAAN in: S. Gupta a.o., HT, 
p. 47£. 
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‘Where even the parrots in their cages pronounce these words: 'concentrate upon 
your own Self as possessing the nature of consciousness ...; there is no object 
of consciousness outside consciousness itself, just as there is no reflection outside 
a mirror; the object of consciousness is consciousness, the Iis consciousness, every- 
thing moving and motionless is consciousness’ . . .” (10,63f.). 


The next chapters continue this theme of Tripura as pure consciousness (citi) 
with the world as the product of her spontaneous effulgence. In complete auton- 
omy (svatanirya), She causes the picture of the world to appear on the wall 
of her own Self; the existence of the world can be compared to that of a re. 
flection in a mirror. In chapter XIV (vs. 571.), the question as to how creation, 
characterized by articulated thought (vikalpa), could originate from the nirvi- 
kalpā citi is answered by means of a description of the thirty-six tattvas (cate- 
gories of existence). Most of these truths are set into the frame of simple stories, 
such as that of Astāvakra who was enlightened by an unnamed woman and 
by Janaka of Videha (chapters XVf.). Chapters XIX and XX treat of the 
problem as to how the sages and yogins who realized this unique wisdom still 
could tread different paths to final release. In chapter XX (vs. 30-137) there 
is a Vidyagita in which Tripura herself enlightens the gods and sages on her 
secret nature. 

The Tripurārahasya seems to stand isolated within the literature of Sakta 
Tantrism but might be compared with the in literary respect far superior "phil. 
osophical epic" Yogavāsistha. 

Mention might now be made of a number of monographs of relatively small 
size, but by no means unimportant contents, on the interpretation of the Sri- 
vidya and the Sricakra. The Subhagodaya, ascribed to Sivananda!* but in some 
cases to Gaudapāda!?, succinctly (there are 52 stanzas) deals with the subject 
of the first chapter of the Nityasodasikarnava'’. It is quoted by Amrtānanda 
in his Dīpikā and by Māhešvara in his auto-commentary Parimala on his Ma- 
hàrthamafijari!*. 

Of more importance and fame is Puņyānanda's Kāmakalāvilāsa, a learned 


16 Ed. by V.V. Dwivepa as an Appendix to his ed. of the NSA, p. 284-296; see 
also his Introd., p. 19f. 

17 FAROUHAR, RLI, p.388, referring to older authorities; VENKATARAMAN, in 
CHI, IV, p. 255. 

18 See above, p. 59f. 

19 The quotations are listed in LAS, p. 157f. 

20 Ed. with a trsl. by A. Avaron, Calcutta 1921 (Tantrik Texts, X); ?Madras 
1953; *Madras 1971 in: J. WOODROFFE, Tantrarāja Tantra and Kamakalavilasa, p. 
129—246, together with a trsl. of parts of the commentary (Cidvalli) by NATANANAN- 
DANATHA (on this commentator, see R. KRISHNASWAMI AIYAR in the fourth ed. of 
the KKV, p. 132). The edited text lacks critical notes and is marred by printer's 
errors. Some other eds.: Bellary 1913 (with the Cidvalli ; Telugu char.); by MUKUNDA 
Rama SHāsrzī, Bombay 1918 (KSTS, 12; extracts from the comm.); from Madras 
1934 (with a Telugu comm.); from Madras 1942 (with a Tamil comm.). Trsl. Pu. 
Rawson, in The Art of Tantra, London 197 8, p. 198-203.—Ace. to the NCC, III, p. 
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exposition in 55 artfully composed Arya stanzas of the principles of cosmogonic 
symbolism which were geometrically represented in the Sricakra. It follows the 
Hādi interpretation of the Srividya#!. Date and place of the author are uncer- 
tain*?, but in any case he preceded Bhāskararāya who quotes him??. The intro- 
duetory stanzas concentrate on the transcendent union of Siva and Sakti. The 
first stage of creation is the Mahabindu, the contracted form of the Sakti which 
appears ''on the wall of consciousness when the ... rays of the sun which is 
the Supreme Siva are reflected in the spotless mirror which is Reflection". How 
this primeval creative principle develops into the Kāmakalā is described in 
stanzas 6 and 7: 
[It becomes] a pair of Bindus, white and red, in which Šiva and Sakti obtain 
a separate existence, [alternatively] contracting and expanding; the cause of cre- 
ation of Word and Meaning; entering into each other and yet distinguishable 
from each other; the [twofold] Bindu has the nature of 'ego'?*; the Sun is the 
embodiment of the unity-consciousness brought forth by their pairing; it is Desire 


(Kama) because of its desirability ; the two Bindus, whose concrete manifestations 
are Fire and Moon, are called Kalā”. 


After describing creation, the text then concentrates on the symbolical iden- 
tity between (Sri)vidya, (Sri)cakra, deity and the initiate's self. Attention is 
focused especially on the Cakra (20f.) the identity of which with speech (nada 
or "vibration"; the four stages Para etc.; the alphabet) is expounded in the 
process. The iconographical form of the Goddess and the attendant deities who 
preside over her emanations in the Cakra are described in 35f., whereas 50f. 
deal with the position of the lineage of gurus (beginning with Siva) within the 
system. 

The most outstanding authority among the adherents of the Šrīvidyā system 
in the later period was without doubt Bhaskararaya, a South Indian Rgveda 
Brahman of the Visvamitra gotra who seems to have flourished in the first half 
or the middle of the eighteenth century?5. He completed his studies in Varanasi, 


344f., there are 7 Skt. commentaries; besides the Cidvalli, the Tātparyacandrikā by 
ŠIVACIDĀNANDA and the bhasya by ŠANKARA, son of Kamalākara.—The Mss. are 
especially numerous in the South. 

21 WoopROFFE, TT and KKV, p. 133.—On the Kāmakalā, see PApoux, Recher- 
ches, p. 115f. 

22 “A renowned Bengali tantric” (BHARATI, Tantric Tradition, p. 318); “ouvrage 
assurément cachemirien" (Papoux, Recherches, p. 66). 

23 NCC, 1.c. (see n. 20). 

24 Skt. aham ; in this context it in the first place denotes the mystic combination 
of a and ha, first and last letter of the Devanagari alphabet. 

25 His comms. on the Lalitāsahasranāma and the Yoginihrdaya were finished in 
1728 and in 1733 or 1741 A.D.; another work in 1741 or 1751. He quotes the Vaiya- 
karaņasiddhāntamaūjūsā by NĀGOJI BHaTTA (literary career between 1688—1755) 
and that same scholar's comm. on the Durgāsaptašatī. He is further said to have 
revised the Nityotsava by his pupil UMANANDANATHA which was completed in 1775. 
See R. KRISENASWAMI SASTRI, Introd. to the ed. of the VVR by S. SUBRAHMANYA 
SASTRI, p. XVIIf. 
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repeatedly shew off his proficiency in debate, and after some wanderings settled 
in a village near Tanjore, where he had connections with the court?6. He was 
a versatile scholar and prolific writer on various subjects, i.a. grammar, pros- 
ody, Mīmāmsā, Nyāya, poetry and Dharma. At least 42 titles go under his 
name, but of only about 18 of them manuscripts are available?’. His most 
important Sakta works are the Setubandha, an extensive commentary on the 
Yoginihrdaya (for two fragments, see above, p. 166), commentaries on a few 
Sakta Upanisads (Bhavana, Kaula, Tripura) and on the Lalitásahasranàma 
(Saubhāgyabhāskara) and the independent treatise Varivasyārahasya "Secret 
of Worship" ?5. The latter work is an able exposition of Srividy& mysticism, not 
unlike the Kāmakalāvilāsa in style (it is also written in Āryās, except the first 
two stanzas which are Sragdharās), but larger (167 stanzas in the Adyar edition) 
and more methodically presented. The author himself provided it with a com- 
mentary called Prakāša. Although the Varivasyārahasya is probably Bhāska- 
raraya’s first work on the subject (the Setubandha and the other commentaries 
contain references to it), it reveals the author’s mastery of Sanskrit composition 
and Šrīvidyā philosophy. 
The contents almost wholly concentrate on the interpretation of the Srividya in 
the Kadi variety and deal with its Vedic nature (6—8); its outward form and 
pronunciation (9-31); its constituents (four bējas, 32) and presiding deities (32-3 6); 
the mystical presence within it of the five stages of consciousness (waking, dream- 
ing, deep sleep, and two mystic states called turiya and turyātīta), of six successive 
stages of the cosmic Void, and of seven “coordinates” (visuva) (37—53). Here 
begins the second part, which gives an exposition of fifteen secret meanings (artha-, 
enumerated in 57f.; the YH gave only six of these) of the Srividyà. One of the 
meanings on which the Yoginihrdaya is silent concerns the identification of the 
Vidya with the Vedic Gayatri (60f.), which testifies to the increased concern of 
Veda-oriented Sakta theoreticians to connect their world-view with the time- 
honoured tradition of the Rsis. 
Here and there the diction reminds us of that of the Yoginihrdaya, but the 
treatise as a whole shows a high degree of originality within the limits imposed 
by the system. The possibilities of symbolic interpretation of the fifteen syllables 
which together form the Šrīvidyā have here been explored to the bottom. 


There are a few minor writings produced by other schools which devote most 
of their attention to fundamentals of Tantric speculation. In a few cases they 
do so in the form of a gurusigyasamvāda during which the teacher intimates 
these subjects, which are especially unfit for divulgation, to a pupil as a personal 


26 See R. KRISHNASWAMI SASTRI, O.C., p. XVII-XXV; V.V. Dwrvepa, Introd. 
to D. NSA, p. 15f.; PANDEY, Abhinavagupta, p. 583—589; CHAKRAVARTI, Tantras, 
Pp. 74f. i; 

27 R.K. SASTRI, 0.0., p. XXIX-XXXIII. 

28 Ed (with the author's own comm.) S. SUBRAHMANYA SASTRI, Madras (Adyar) 
1934 (ALS, vol. 28); 21941; 31968; ed. ISHVARA CHANDRA SHASTRI, Calcutta 1917 
{with the Bhāvanopanisad); ed. from Bombay 1901; from Amalapuram 1908 (Te- 
lugu char.). Cf. IOL-SB, IV , p. 2902. 
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communication. The Átmarahasya?? by Šrīnātha, a pupil of Brahmananda, 
calis itself a “text-book on the knowledge of Brahman”. Its 19 ullāsas contain 
discussions of subjects such as “Brahman as the conscious principle" (IV), 
"unity between the individual soul and the Supreme" (VI), "identity of Brah- 
man with the cosmos" (VII), “the Sakti Maya” (VIII); but also the six yogic 
cakras (in XI), creation (XIII) and even the glory of Kasi (X VIII) are treated. 

Rameévaratattvananda, a Kāyastha, wrote his Prabodhamihirodaya in 
eight avakāšas in 1597 Saka (A.D. 1675). The work is largely a compilation 
from Tantras, Purāņas, the Bhagavadgītā and Smrtis and deals with the 
knowledge of Brahman, cosmology, the soul, and Tantric worship?o. 

The most productive of the later Tantric authors without doubt was Kāšī- 
nātha Bhatta “Bhada” (religious name: Šivānandanātha), son of Jayarāma, 
who lived at Varanasi in the eighteenth, or perhaps the seventeenth, century?!. 
He wrote more than sixty works, but they are almost without exception tracts 
of limited size??. Many of these are succinct expositions of the worship of some 
Tantric deity (for instance, the Šāmbhavācārakaumudī, Siva-, Ráma- and 
Krsnapüjátarangini, Sivabhaktirasàyana, Candikürcanadipikà, Tārāpūjārasā- 
yana); others concern polemics against left-hand forms of Kaula worship, e.g. 
Vamacaramatakhandana®* or Kaulagajamardana “Trampling the Kaula Ele- 
phant”*. The Durjanamukhacapetika “Slap in the Face of the Wretches"95 
attempts to prove, mainly by means of quotations from the Puranas, that the 
Devibhagavatapurana is the only text that merits the title “Bhagavatapu- 
rāņa”. The Kāpālikamatavyavasthā has been mentioned above (p. 121). A 
study of the polemics contained in tracts of this kind would certainly make 
for the increase of our knowledge of Tantric history and apology. Kāšīnātha 
also wrote two works with the title Sivādvaitaprakāšikā (690 and 270 stanzas). 
They try to prove by philosophical argumentation that nothing exists outside 
Siva who is eternally united with His Sakti?e. Among the texts commented upon 


29 Ms. RASB 6201, Cat. p. 364f. There are about 2000 stanzas. An anonymous 
commentary on chs. 1-10 is to be found in RASB 6202. Some colophons give the 
title as Svātmarahasya; the title is given as Ātmapūjā by Kavas, TSáh, p. 41f.— 
There exists another Ātmapūjā ascribed to ŠANKARA ; for old editions, cf. IOL-SB, 
I, p. 230. 

30 CSC Cat., No. 49 (p. 47£.), where the beginning of the work is profusely quoted. 

31 On his date, see CHAKRAVARTI, Cat. RASB, p. XXXIV. There are no Mss. 
older than A.D. 1793. 

32 NCC, IV, p. 129f. (57 independent works and 10 commentaries). 

33 NCC, IV, p. 131; CHAKRAVARTI, Tantras, p. 75. It polemizes against BRAH- 
MANANDA’s Vāmācārasiddhāntasamgraha. 

34 NCC, V, p. 112; there are other tracts of this title, by RRSNANANDACALA (com- 
posed in A.D. 1854; ed. Varanasi A.D. 1864-65), and by MUKUNDALALA. 

35 Tt received BURNOUF’s attention; he translated it into French in the preface 
to his ed. of the Bhagavatapurana, Paris 1840, p. LX XIX-LXX XIX. Cf. also NCC, 
IV, p. 130f. 

36 RASB No. 6454 and 6455; NCC, IV, p. 131. 
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by Kāšīnātha are the Jīūānārņavatantra (commentary Gidharthadipika), the 
Mantramahodadhi (Padārthādarša), the Yoginihrdaya (Cakrasamketacandrikā), 
and the Karpūrādistotra (Dīpikā). 

The Dharmavitāna by Harilāla vindicates the authority of the Tantras. In 
the course of his argumentation, the author offers symbolical interpretations 
of “revolting” statements? In the second quarter of the nineteenth century 
Amara Maitra, another Bengali Brahman, wrote the Jfiànadipikà, the Amara- 
samgraha and the Amarisamhità, and in this way contributed to the con. 
temporary Tantric revival?$. 


?? RASB No. 6228; Cat., p. 406. 
38 On this writer, see BANERJI, Tantra in Bengal, p. 103. 
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SANJUKTA GUPTA 


TANTRIC SAKTA LITERATURE IN MODERN INDIAN LANGUAGES 


CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


From the earliest period Tantric mystics have used lyrical poetry to praise 
the deity and to express their ecstatic experiences of the divine. Naturally they 
have been inspired to pour out their emotions in songs and ballads in their own 
vernacular language. As a result the best pieces of Tantric vernacular literature 
often bring out the living emotions of the poet much better than do their com- 
parable Sanskrit counterparts. Though the vernacular poets adhere to the San- 
skrit literary traditions, released from the formal structure of the Sanskrit lan- 
guage they express subtler nuances of emotion and religious experience. Thus 
they have produced a livelier and more sensuous literature in vernacular than 
they could in Sanskrit. This spontaneous literature brings to light a very im- 
portant aspect of Tantric religion and is therefore of great interest to a student 
of the history of religion. Tantric literature of this inspiration differs radically 
from that written in Sanskrit. The Sanskrit Tantras are treatises which attempt 
to systematize the ritual worship and meditation used by the Tantrics for win- 
ning the deity’s favour, favour which culminates in the adept’s experience of the 
divine in deep meditation, a type of experience which Eliade has called 
enstasis.! The Sanskrit Tantras, though meant for instruction, rarely elaborate 
on this ultimate experience. Even when they broach it—usually in frustratingly 
technical and symbolic language intelligible only to initiates—they only discuss 
stages on the way to it; but of its quality they rarely attempt to speak. That 
is not surprising, since the experience is beyond ordinary comprehension and 
transcends the realm of language, which describes the world shared by men. 
The type of Sanskrit Tantric literature which comes nearest to this vernacular 
Tantric literature is the great body of stavas, stotras and mahaimyas—prayers, 
hymns and ballads. 

However, the Tantric poets did not entirely repress all impulses to communi- 
cate their beatific experience, and did try to express the inexpressible. To this 


1 MiRCEA ELIADE, Yoga: Immortality and Freedom, pp. 37, 171, 361. See also 
DIETRICE LANGEN, Archaische Ekstase und Asiatische Meditation, p. 47, “Dieser auf 
der letzten Stufe des Yoga-wegs (samadhi) erreichte Zustand ist verschieden über- 
setzt worden: Enstase ... (Eliade), Einfaltung ... (Hauer), Trance ... (Monier- 
Williams), meditative absorption . .. (H. Müller), Superconsciousness . . . (S. Vive- 
kananda), Ausgewogenheit . . . (Wood). 
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purpose they used two patterns. On the first, the more indirect, the poets de- 
scribed the deity in mythological terms, detailing the specific god’s or goddess’s 
exploits. They dwelt on the deity's beauty and power, and their own all. 
consuming love for and total dependence on their God. They eulogized the 
deity's grandeur and prayed in abject submission. 

Secondly, more daring, the mystic would try directly to communicate his 
experience. To do this he had to resort to traditional poetic imagery and to 
poetic paradox—a much practised form of communication amongst the ex. 
ponents of mystic religions. For instance, often used is the image of a fragile 
boat manoeuvered upstream by a single boatman in bad weather, keeping its 
helm fixed in the direction of the goal. This expresses the difficult task a yogin 
has to steer his mind, steadfast through all distractions, keeping his attention 
fixed on the goal. Common also is the moralistic image of an innocent and 
harmless deer perpetually in danger of destruction because it is made of delec- 
table flesh and so is its own worst enemy. This symbolizes the human being 
whose soul is prey to desires. Even commoner is erotic imagery—a device which 
claims both antiquity and universality. The mystic and the goal he aspires 
to—cosmic as well as transcendental union with the Absolute Reality—are 
conveyed by a series of relationships between lover and beloved. Sometimes 
erotic imagery is made more striking by being mixed with paradox. The mystic 
likens himself to a high-born individual who has gone mad and become corrupt 
and uncouth, who united with a partner equally grotesque enjoys an erotic 
dance in wild and hideous yet blissful abandon. Beauty and the grotesque are 
juxtaposed on equal terms to convey the transcendent. 

Images from daily life naturally proliferate in a literature of which the hall- 
mark is spontaneity. The complex play of emotion in a young wife living in her 
husband’s joint family—her mute struggle with his relatives, her total lack of 
freedom, her desperation as the cook of an impoverished family which often 
unexpectedly swells at mealtimes—is a favourite theme for the mystic poet 
endeavouring to depict his own poignant helplessness on his spiritual journey. 
Other tensions in the daily transactions between kinsmen have also been ex- 
tensively explored. The indignities and humiliations suffered by a poor relative 
at the hands of rich kinsmen; the revulsion felt by a mother at the sight of 
her son-in-law—poor, dependent, yet insufferably complacent and demanding— 
such images are used to express a yogin’s indifferent attitude towards the exist- 
ing social system and the exquisite repose achieved through disciplined medi- 
tation. To show the different dimensions of the Tantrics’ personal world from 
the normal social life of attachment and self-consciousness in society, the image 
of an utterly indifferent person lay to hand. The unnatural and much distrusted. 
kāpālika and his natural habitat, the cremation ground, figure often in the 
Tantric poets’ songs. 

The extensive use of paradox and riddle to produce an effect of mystery was 
common to all mystic poets. Munidatta, the commentator on the Buddhist 
songs composed in early Bengali and Hindi, the Caryāpadas, explained this 
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special style as sandhya bhasa,? an allusive language, twilight language or code 
language. The Sanskrit counterpart of this style of writing has been briefly 
discussed in the Hevajra Tantra.3 None of the Hindu Tantric texts contains a 
comparable treatment, though the style they use is the same as the Buddhist. 

Before a detailed discussion of this literary genre, it seems to me important 
to mention the place these songs and ballads found in Tantric ritual. As in the 
public and private worship of the Saivas and Vaisnavas in South India vernac- 
ular lyric poetry (Tamil: prabandham)* has an integral position, so too the 
Tantrics use their vernacular literature as an integral part of the ritual worship 
of their goddess in both its private and public forms. In Bengal and other parts 
of Northern India, ballads to the Goddess used to be ceremonially sung during 
her annual festival. In Kerala, songs to Kāli (patiu and totta) are used as mantras 
during the ritual worship and till recently these songs were treated as a secret 
tradition. Nepalese Vajrayana Buddhists still use their carya and dohā songs 
in rituals and continue to regard them as esoteric like their mantras and other 
sacred. literature.’ The last part of the worship of a deity consists of the wor- 
shipper singing hymns on the deity.9 Thus in the ritual context these songs 
replaced the Sanskrit mantras, stavas, purāņas and mahatymyas, which used to 
occupy that final position. 

But not all Tantric poetry is confined to a ritual context. All over India poet 
devotees, whether Tantric or not, have left behind a rich body of devotional 
songs on Tantric themes, the emotional appeal of which is still alive. These 
compositions stand on their own feet as poetry and music even if one disregards 
their religious relevance. To give but two examples: in South India, Muttusvami 
Dīksitar composed a vast number of songs in praise of the Goddess Kāli, Durga, 
Tripura; in Bengal, Ràmprasád Sen likewise composed songs to Kali. Both 
these collections of songs enriched the general tradition of classical Indian 
music, and are as popular with non-Tantrics as with Tantrics. 

In some religious sects ritual worship became minimal and yogic meditation 
and the singing of devotional hymns took its place. The various sub-sects of 
Bāuls and Sahajiyās, the Nātha yogins and Siddhas (to name but a few of these 
sects), greatly minimized the ritual part of upāsanā and correspondingly in- 
creased the stuéi. The poets of these sects have produced an enormous number 
of lyric songs which are mystic in nature and devotional in tone. Many of these 


2 For a detail discussion see S.B. Das Gupta, Obscure Religious Cults, p. 413—424 ; 
PER KvAERNE, An Anthology of Buddhist Tantric Songs, p. 87—60; and ZBAVITEL, 
Bengali lit., p. 120ff. 

3 Hevajra Tantra, I, p. 99-100; II, p. 60—62. 

4 ZVELEBIL, in Handbuch, p. 130-165; K. A. NILAKANTA SASTRI, Development ..., 
p. 41-43. 

5 SUKUMAR SEN, Bāmgla Sāhityer Itihās, p. 186. 

$ C. A. Menon, Kali-worship in Kerala, passim. 

7 PER KvAERNE, op. cit., p. 8. 

8 Nityotsava, p. 57, 121, 143 and 151. 
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poems contain Tantric postulates even though the Goddess does not occur in 
them. The deity is often the undefined ineffable Reality abiding in all beings 
as the innate self. Although many of these sects follow the system of Tantra- 
yoga in their pattern of meditation, their lack of interest in the complicated 
Tantric form of ritual worship prompts their members to consider themselves 
non-Tantric. Of course one must hasten to add at this point that it is extremely 
difficult to decide what is Tantric and what is not. The general technique of 
Tantra Yoga became so diffused amongst the mystics of India that even Muslim 
mystics borrowed it and used its terminology in their mystic lyric songs. For 
instance Lalan Fakir of Bengal (18th century A.D.), a disciple of Siraj Sai, 
extensively used terms from Tantra Yoga in his songs, betraying his close ac- 
quaintance with it. (E.g. "What beauty radiates from the two-petalled [lotus]; 
seeing this beauty my eyes become dazzled. This beautiful form surpasses the 
dazzling brightness of the jewel of the snake or of moonlight’ etc.).? But it can 
be safely said that most of these poets adhere to the faith in a cosmic Energy 
(Sakti) as an intrinsic aspect of the Supreme Divine—a conceptual concreti- 
zation of this Divine’s absolute dominance, knowledge and bliss. 

For the specifically S&kta Tantric, on the other hand, Sakti is the Supreme 
Power, and though in theory the Supreme God is the locus of this power, Sakti 
representing His sovereignty (svātanirya), the worshipper regards Her as the 
active independent Power while the male supreme God recedes somewhat into 
the background. Independent Power really means the Goddess’s indomitable 
power to achieve any goal. She executes the five divine acts, viz., creation, 
sustenance, destruction, punishing (nigraha) the ignorant and favouring (anu- 
graha) her devotees. She is the cosmic dynamism, actuating creation, and she 
is the ultimate source of creation and creatures. She by her own free will evolves 
herself into phenomenal creation. She also has the indomitable power to destroy, 
if necessary, her own creation. In her creative aspect she is a benign, beautiful 
goddess, the cosmic mother; in her destructive aspect she is the dark and awe- 
some goddess Kali. Thus the same Goddess has come to represent supreme 
power in both its aspects, divine and demoniac, at its most benign and at its 
most terrible. In her benign aspect the Goddess is always the same: the daughter 
of Himalaya (the mountain range) and the wife of Siva. In this form she is 
exquisitely beautiful and charming and her nature has no trace of the terrifying 
form. This aspect of the Goddess has generated many myths showing the senti- 
ment of love in various forms—conjugal, maternal, filial. These stories have 
been handled imaginatively by numerous poets and mystics all over the sub- 
continent and throughout the medieval and modern periods. The cosmic parents 


9 Lālan-gītikā (an anthology of the songs of Lālan Sah Fakir) edited by Dr. Ma- 
TILAL Das and Sri PIJUSKANTI MAHAPATRA, song nr. 141, p. 96. kiba rūper jhalak 
dicche dvidale | se rūp dekhle nayan yay bhule || phaņī-maņi-saudāminā jini e rūp 
ujjvale ||; compare also the Tamil Siddha Songs: ZvELEBIL, The Poets of the Pow- 
ers; and the same, Tamil Literature, p. 237-243. 
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are often depicted, both in literature and in the visual arts, as a divine family 
with one or two sons, Skanda and Gaņeša. Traditionally an Indian lady is 
referred to in discourse as the mother of her children (i.e. by a teknonym); 
accordingly the Goddess is often called ‘mother of Skanda’ or ‘mother of Ga- 
nega’. This lovely image of domesticity serves the purpose of bringing the deity 
to the emotional level of reassuring intimacy with the adoring poet. Her awe- 
_someness as indomitable power remains concealed from the poet’s active imag- 
ination; only Her protective benevolence is glorified. 

In Her terrifying form the Goddess has quite a different image from that of 
Uma, the daughter of Himalaya. The most familiar ferocious images of the 
Goddess are Durga, Mahisamardini (vanquisher of the Buffalo demon) and Kali 
(the dark Goddess). Various mythological accounts of the birth of the terrible 
Goddess—be it Durga or Kali—represent Her as the essence of the divine pow- 
er of destruction and death. Durga in fact represents heroic power—the pow- 
er to fight, conquer and punish the demons and the anti-gods. Kali on the 
other hand personifies the unqualified power of destruction, supremely grue- 
some and grotesque. If Durga or Candi (the Fierce), as She is often called, re- 
presents virtuous fury, Kali represents simply fury unrestrained. Theoretically 
she is not accompanied by Siva; only Her hosts accompany Her and She is 
surrounded by desolation. But theologically She is identified with Siva’s spouse, 
the cosmic Goddess. The fierceness of Her image did not hinder Her devotees 
from beginning in the 18th century to assimilate to Her all the benevolence 
of the Cosmic Goddess: “The happy One is in my heart; ever is she playing 
there. I meditate on thoughts that come to me, but never do I forget her name. 
Though both my eyes are closed, yet in my heart I see her, garlanded with 
heads of men.’’1° 

In the poet’s imagination Her demoniac expression changes to an expression 
of fathomless compassion and tenderness. The gruesome and dishevelled figure 
of Kali turns into a lovely woman with loose tresses framing Her figure. The 
poet declares that he adores the ‘dark form, because Šyāmā (the dark Goddess) 
is the loose-haired charmer of the mind’. In this manner the devotee’s mind ef- 
fects a complete identity between the horrific, fierce, yet protective Goddess 
and the benign and bewitchingly lovely Cosmic Mother, the wife of Siva, the 
Great God (mahešvara). To the devotee there is but one sovereign Goddess 
(Isvari). She possesses a bewildering variety of contradictory characteristics, 
but these very oppositions in Her help the devotee to realize Her transcendental 
supremacy and bliss. 

As is to be expected, vernacular Tantric literature often reflects local cultural 
phenomena. The widespread Vaisnava bhakti movement had its impact on this 
literature too, especially in areas like Bengal, Bihar and Orissa where during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries Vaisnavism became overwhelmingly pop- 
war. The Vaisnava preoccupation with the youthful Krsna and His divine 


10 THOMPSON and SPENCER, Bengali Religious Lyrics, p. 48. 
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sports at Vrndāvana strongly influenced the Tantric poet's imagination. The 
common Tantric image of the Goddess as Kumari, the virgin Uma, the young 
daughter of Himalaya, inspired devotees to experience a love for the Goddess 
akin to that of a doting father for his daughter. Poets like Rāmprasād Sen have 
often described the deity as a loving little daughter, understanding, sympathetic 
and even almost docile to Her adoring devotee, as à daughter to her father, 
her power expressed in a manner more persuasive than coercive. As in the 
Vaisnava literature, the Tantric poet's personal feelings towards his deity are 
expressed through the medium of mythological personalities of the divine fam- 
ily. The grief and anxiety of Menaka, Umā's mother, form the subject of many 
Bengali and Maithili hymns to the Goddess. The emotional turmoil of Menakā, 
the sorrows, worries and frustrations suffered by a helpless mother who longs 
for her sweet and beloved married daughter and yet is completely powerless 
to take any action suited the emotional state of the poet-devotee to perfection. 
The literary motif of separation of mother and child proved to be very fertile. 

It is impossible to do justice to vernacular Tantric literature, even when only 
the theme of Sakti is selected, in a few pages. Firstly, because it is vast, for 
it has been composed over the last thousand years in every language of India 
and in many different genres. Secondly, because scholarship on this subject is 
still in its infancy, and in the literature of some languages Tantric material has 
not yet been collected, let alone analysed. Finally, because my own linguistic 
limitations force me to confine myself to a few languages, mostly North Indian, 
and to attempt only a preliminary survey of this type of literature. Since I am 
thus forced to make what must in any case appear an arbitrary selection and 
since I wanted to avoid just presenting a list of unavailable works most of which 
I myself could not examine, I concentrate on Bengali and handle it more ex- 
haustively; while for other languages I give a few examples and try to convey 
their distinctive flavour, hoping that the part may give not too misleading an 
impression of the whole. 

The main genres we shall find are these. First, the lyric poetry of mystical 
experience with which this introduction has been primarily concerned. Secondly, 
hymns of praise (stutz, stava, etc.) to the Goddess. Thirdly, lengthy ballads 
relating myths of the Goddess. Fourthly, drama, in the Sanskrit tradition. Fi- 
nally yogic manuals. I have excluded scholarly works in vernacular, which 
began to be produced about a century ago and are still coming out, as falling 
outside the creative period of Tantric literature. 

I deal most fully with Bengali for three reasons. Firstly, from the late medie- 
val period Bengal became an important centre of Tantric activities and pro- 
duced a vast corpus of literature. Secondly, this literature is available almost 
in full due to the excellent efforts of several scholars in the field. Finally, late 
seventeenth and early eighteenth century Bengal witnessed a revitalization of 
creative Hindu Tantrism which produced a sizable body of mystic hymns no- 
table for its expression of emotional devotion (bhakti) towards the Goddess. 
This deserves special notice. 
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Mithila (Tirhut), the land adjacent to Bengal, presents a similar situation. 
An ancient and influential Sakta Tantric tradition has existed in that country 
and continues even today. The royal court of Tirhut has been the greatest 
patron of Sakta Tantrism and Tantric literature. When the Muslim invasion 
forced the court to shift to within the territory of Nepal, the S&kta poets ac- 
companied the court there and continued their literary activities in the Maithili 
language. Poets like Vidyāpati composed ballads and songs about the Goddess 
and the Maithili Tantric literature has certainly influenced Bengali Tantric 
literature. It seems that in both lands the local Hindu princes were of Saiva 
and Sakta faith, and the poets of repute in both Mithila and Bengal often 
enjoyed princely patronage. That is why in both lands this genre formed an 
important part of the official vernacular literature. 

The same is to some extent true in other parts of India. But the Tantric 
literature written in Hindi, Rajasthani and Panjabi has not yet been fully 
explored. All I can do in these languages is to show a few representative pieces 
in order to introduce the reader to these areas, which urgently need investi- 
gation. 

In the South too there exists a rich body of Tantric Sakta literature. The 
Siddhas, the Kannaki/Pattini cult, some Saiva literature—all these genres have 
produced literature falling broadly within the Sakta Tantric category.!! In Ke- 
rala the cult of Kali has always been quite strong and also distinctive. One 
example of this distinctiveness is the existence of a group of hymns in Mala- 
yalam used just like mantras in the ritual worship of Kali. These are called 
tottas and pattus.!? 

Several famous composers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries from 
Tamil Nadu, Karnataka and the Deccan plateau composed songs on Sakta 
Tantric themes. For example, the Navavarana Songs describe the mystic diagram 
(cakra) of the Goddess consisting of nine geometrical figures ( Sricakra).8 But 
I have decided to leave the entire area of Western and Southern Indian lit- 
erature on Sakta Tantric material to await future study. 

The prototype of mystical Tantric literature is the group of songs known as 
the Caryà songs and Dohās. Although these are definitely non-Hindu Tantric 
songs, I must here give a very brief account of them. The reason is this. These 
early songs are claimed to be the oldest literary record of Hindi, Bengali and 
other Indo-Aryan languages of N.E. India. Not only have the literary forms 
and even metres of these songs influenced the later religious poems in Hindi, 
Bengali, Assamese and Oriya, but also the themes and motifs drawn from daily 
life are adopted by these vernacular literatures. Although predominantly Bud- 
dhist, some of the poets like Luipa!4 possibly had close connection with Hindu 


1 ZVELEBIL, The Poets of the Powers, passim; Tamil Literature, Leiden, p. 
111-17 and 135—37; Tamil Literature, Wiesbaden, p. 207-10; 132-34 and 190. 

1? See C. A. Menon, Kali Worship in Kerala. 

13 See p. 58. 

14 Baccu, The Kaulajiiānanirņaya, Introduction, see Part I, ch. II footnote 74. 
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Tantrism as well. These poems were primarily meant to be sung, and although 
containing a mystical message, they became very popular because of their 
simple diction and charming lyricism as well as their deep religiosity. The tra. 
dition was kept up in Hindi literature through the dokās of North Indian saints 
like Dadi, and Kabir, and the Natha sect.15 

The religious and philosophical content of these early Tantric songs is very 
homogeneous and knows no sectarian boundaries. The essential feature, com- 
mon to all Tantric denominations, is a disciplined path of spiritual endeavour 
which aims at personal perfection. The model Person is the Absolute, tran. 
scendent and immutable. This Person is innate (sahaja ) in all beings, though 
all but forgotten by these beings and anyway beyond their awareness. The 
Tantric aspires directly to experience total identity with this Absolute Person; 
and yet this identification is not an absorption of the Tantric's self into the 
Absolute, in that most of the time he is conscious of the fact that the Absolute 
remains ineffable whereas the individual is subject to change and limitation. 
Moreover the awareness of this polarity in fact opens up an infinite number 
of possibilities in mystical experience. The polarity is symbolized by the rela- 
tionship between man and woman and the love they share. Even after the 
experience of union, the Tantric in a mystical way retains a sense of Separateness 
which allows him to experience bhakti or loving adoration for the Absolute. This 
realization of both identity and separateness combined produces in the individ- 
ual an experience which is reposeful bliss and at the same time ecstatically 
joyous (sahajánanda or mahāsukha in Buddhist parlance, ullāsa in the Hindu). 
The Siddhas, i.e. the Tantric poets of the Caryā songs and the Buddhist Dohās, 
were yogins of the Buddhist Vajray&na system. But they composed songs for 
an audience of ordinary people, using popular language and endeavouring to 
be clear and instructive. Legend claims that Saraha, a Siddha, composed a vast 
number of Dohàs to make both ordinary people and royalty understand his 
religious ways and experiences. Concerning the deluded ways of ordinary 
people Saraha sings:16 


(A) Bees know that in flowers 
Honey can be found. 
That samsüra and nirvana are not two 
How will the deluded ever understand ? 

(B) Mind, immaculate in its very being, can never be 
Polluted by samsdra’s or nirvana’s impurities. 
A precious jewel deep in mud 
Will not shine, though it has lustre. 

(C) Once in the realm that is full of joy 
The seeing mind becomes enriched, 
And thereby for this and that most useful; even when it runs 
After objects it is not alienated from itself. 


15 Das Gupta, Obscure Religious Cults, p. 211-255; 345—354. 
16 H. V. GUENTHER, The Royal Song of Saraha, p. 7. 
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These prototypes of the later vernacular mystical songs and poems possessed 
meanings on different levels. Drawing similes from the ordinary objects of the 
everyday world, the poets often achieved aesthetic success. At the same time 
the real meaning underlying the pictorial description conveyed in symbolic lan- 
guage presents a different dimension of experience which appeals directly to 
those who have shared the poet’s intimate religious experiences. Here is a poem 
addressed to an outcaste girl, who symbolizes Buddhist wisdom (prajīā), which 
is to realize that everything is without a changeless essence. 


O Dombi, your hut is outside the town. 

The shaven Brahmanas passing by keep on touching it. 

O Dombi, I shall cohabit with you. 

Iam the shameless Kāpālika Kāhna, the naked yogin. 
There is a lotus with sixty-four petals; 

The wonderful Dombi dances on that lotus. 

O Dombi, I ask you in confidence, 

On whose boat do you come and go? 

Dombi, you sell string and baskets. 

For your sake I have given up my actor’s paraphernalia. 
O you are a Dombi and I am a Kāpālika, 

For your sake I have put round my neck a bone-necklace. 
O Dombi, breaking the (dam of the) lake I shall feed you lotus stalks. 
O Dombi, I shall kill and take life. 


The unclean Dombi, whose caste functions connect her with corpses and carrion, 
naturally lives outside the town, away from the pure castes. The poor Dombi 
lives in a hut, yet her charm attracts Bráhmanas, members of the purest caste, 
who defy the pollution caused by contact with her hut. Kahna Yogin is himself 
born in a high caste, but has turned into a Kapalika, a naked member of à 
weird sect, indifferent to all social conventions, and he has no compunction in 
proposing to live with the impure Dombi. The utter impossibility of such a 
connection suggests a symbolism and makes it clear that the underlying mean- 
ing refers to some unconventional religious practices. The bliss of the two, viz. 
Kahna and Dombi, in union is described in just two lines. The bewitching 
slender girl lightly dances on the lotus of sixty-four petals. The lover is mystified 
at her incomprehensible movements. The lotus is the highest level of Tantric 
yogic experience where the transcendental Dombi is occasionally intuited by 
fortunate yogins. The Dombi plies her caste trade in selling wicker baskets etc. 
But Kahna has given up his job and has abandoned his basket containing the 
paraphernalia of a professional actor. Instead he now indulges in such crazy 
acts as breaking down a dam to collect lotus stalks for the Dombi, and is not 
averse even to killing. These last two enigmatic lines really refer to esoteric 
Tantric notions and technical terms. But outwardly they appear to refer to the 
fact that association with Dombi has destroyed all brahmanic convention in 
Kāhna, and he now behaves as thoughtlessly and aggressively as one expects 
from the male members of Dombi’s caste. Even his taste has changed, and he 
feels no aversion to wearing unclean ornaments like a bone-necklace. This 
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last object too has a different technical meaning in the Buddhist Tantric 
tradition.17 ol 

Thus this song presents a series of pictures from a pretty Dombi girl’s life 
in juxtaposition with her high caste, uninhibited and repulsive yogin-lover to 
convey a mystical message fully understood only by adepts. Only a fellow Tan- 
tric can understand the quintessential description of Kāhna Yogin’s own yogic 
efforts and religious experience. 

These songs are mostly sung to set melodies. But we are not sure who com- 
posed the music; possibly the poets themselves did. Parallels can be drawn 
from comparatively recent composers—poets like Tyāgarāja, Šamašāstri, Dik- 
sitar and Rāmprasād Sen. The other possibility is that professional composers 
set their poems to music; the Maithili musicologist Locana records that a fa- 
mous composer set the text of the great poet Vidyāpati of Mithila to music.18 


1” Munidatta, the commentator, has explained all these symbols in the Sanskrit 
commentary on this song; see PER KvAERNE, p. 113-117. 

18 Locana Sarma of c. 17th century A.D. wrote a music treatise, Ragatarangini. 
In this text he records that Jayata, a hereditary musician, was employed by king 
Siva Simha Deva to set to music the texts of Vidyāpati. 


CHAPTER II 
TANTRIC LITERATURE IN BENGALI 


For historical reasons Bengali Sakta literary genres can best be arranged in 
this order: (1) ballads; (2) hymns and mystic poems; (3) technical treatises. 

It is strange that the Caryā songs had no immediate successor in Bengali 
religious literature. Their genre somehow fell out of fashion, while the model 
of epic narrative poetry (purāņa) induced the vernacular poets to write long 
narrative poems in ballad style. The popularity of narrative poetry is reflected 
in the fact that around the fourteenth century the Mahabharata, the Ramayana 
and several Puranas were translated or rather rendered into Bengali. This made 
the vast mythological material of the Epics and Puranas available to vernacular 
poets, and their audience too was now familiar with this type of literature. This 
purāņa style combined with the popular ballad form of poetry to produce the 
new genre of mythological literature in the vernacular known as mangala (aus- 
picious ballads). 

By ancient tradition, dramatic performances accompanied the celebration of 
a god’s annual festival.! Sections of certain Sanskrit purdnas, such as the Devi 
Purana and the Brahmavaivarta Purana, were similarly recited in such annual 
rituals: for instance, the Devīmāhātmya section of the Markandeya Purana is 
always recited at the end of the pūjā on each of the three days of the annual 
festival of Durga. A related custom was that in the ritual worship of local deities 
old ballads were sung, especially at the end. These two customs, the Sanskritic 
and the non-Sanskritic, fused in the composition and ritual use of mangalas. 

Mangalas were part recited and part sung by professionals in the ritual wor- 
ship of the deities about whom they were composed. Locana (op. cit.) tells us 
that a certain Bhavabhüti obtained perfection in poetic skill through divine 
grace and composed a poem on the model of a purāņa (kāvyam purāņapratimam 
cakāra). Another example of Sanskritic influence is that each mangala begins 
with an account of the cosmogony in which the deity it is composed to honour 
plays a major role. This pattern was applied, for example, in the Manasā- 
mangala.? The snake goddess Manasā, a non-purāņic deity, became the centre 


1 Abhinavagupta, Abhinava-bhāratī on Nātyašāstra V. 

2 In the Dharma Mangala, Dharma, the Absolute ineffable God, is the supreme 
creator and his cosmic spouse is Ketakā, the Original Goddess (Ady& Devi). But 
the cosmogonie section of the Manasā Mangala is really only concerned with the 
birth of Manasā. 
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of an important cult which at one time flourished over much of Northern and 
Eastern India. In the fifteenth century some redactor or redactors with Sanskrit 
education assembled the ballads, hymns and legends which had grown up 
around her into the Manasāmangala. This text is ceremonially sung for the four 
nights of Manas&’s puja. Similarly, the Candimangala is sung for the four days 
of that goddess’s annual festival, and the Dharmamangala is sung during the 
twelve days of the annual festival of Dharma.’ The recitation of a mangala is 
preceded by a special preliminary rite. Naturally this ritual application influ- 
enced the structure of these texts. Every mangala is usually divided into more 
or less equal parts, matching in number the days of the pūjā of the relevant 
deity. Each of these parts is called a section in sequence (pala). Every mangala 
contains near the end a summary recapitulation of its story. The major narra- 
tives are in simple metres which are easy to chant; this is then frequently en- 
livened by the addition of short poems which are sung to melodies as hymns. 
The later versions of mangalas often indicate the melodies of the songs, and 
the text becomes virtually a collection of hymns.4 

Although there are several maūgalas on important cult deities, only the 
mangala texts on the goddesses Caņdī/Durgā and Kālī/Annadā are of interest 
to us. It is interesting to note that although the redactors of these mangalas 
theologically maintained that all these goddesses are different names of the 
same Goddess (cf. the cautiéa hymn sung by Kālaketu in the Candimangala 
of Mukundarāma to propitiate the goddess Candi), yet the contents of these 
two sets of mangalas, viz. the Caņdīmangala and Annad&mangala, are quite 
different. Moreover the Candimangala texts are older than those of the Annada 
or Kālikāmangala. On the other hand, there is no problem about the identity of 
the goddess Annadā/Kālikā, whereas Candi's identity is rather complex. The 
two narratives recounted in the mangalas to Candi to establish her greatness 
(màhàtmya) in bringing unprecedented luck (mangala) and giving protection 
(abhaya) to her devotees present her as the goddess of the wild beasts in forests 
and domestic animals in pastures, the goddess of the forest and pasture. Suku- 
mar Sen traces her origin to the Rgvedic goddess Āraņyānī.5 However, the 
deity of the Candimangala is certainly identical with Durga, who destroyed the 
Buffalo demon and who also is Uma, Siva’s spouse. The two narratives, curiously 
enough, describe the Goddess in a disadvantageous position. In the first narra- 
tive the deity is determined to show her capacity to bring prosperity and power 
not only to likely candidates such as the king of Kalinga but also to a most 
unlikely candidate, Kalaketu, a wretchedly poor person of humble origin whose 
only livelihood is to hunt wild animals and sell the meat in the market. Why 
such a prestigious goddess as Durga should need to make a show of her great 
power is not very clear. In the second narrative she seems to be more logical 


3 S. SEN, Bamgla Sahityer Itihās II, p. 144. 
4 See Abhayāmangala. 
5 S. SEN, op. cit., p. 503. 
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in her actions, if one believes that among the rich and socially influential trading 
community of Bengal the worship of Sakti, the Divine Sovereign Power, was 
not very popular and needed more recognition. In the Tantric Sakta tradition 
Sakti, who is mainly conceived as the Divine partner of Siva, is completely 
identified with Sri, the goddess of prosperity. This is evident in the Saiva Sakta 
Sri cult, in which Sakti is worshipped in a diagram called the diagram of Sri 
(Sriyantra or Sricakra). In the mangala texts Durga is indeed called Mangala, 
or the one who brings prosperity and is benign (abhaya). 

However, the assimilation of Candi of the Candimangalas to the Puranic 
goddess Durgà was complete by the end of the middle ages and is accepted by 
the Sanskrit tradition. The Sanskrit Brhaddharma Puràna (15th or 16th cen- 
tury) attaches the stories of the Candimangala to the goddess Durgā or Devi 
(the Goddess). 


You who are the fake salamander who gave Kālaketu the boons, 
You are the embodiment of good luck and are called Mangalacandi. 
From the hands of king Salivahana you saved the father and son, 
O lotus-born, while you presented yourself as swallowing and 
regurgitating elephants.$ 


In some Candi images the salamander is present. The salamander plays an 
important role in the first story of the Candimangala, in which the goddess 
comes to the hero Kālaketu's house in the guise of a salamander. She is usually 
envisaged as seated on a red lotus and possessing four arms and hands. Her 
complexion is red. A sketch of an ancient image of the goddess (from the 
period of the Bengali king Lakgmaņa Sen) shows two elephants pouring water 
on the image (S. Sen, appendix). This again reminds one of the goddess's con- 
nection with Laksmi (i.e. Gajalaksmi)’. The twin elephants are connected with 
the goddess Candi in the second story of the maūgalas. Halāyudha (twelfth 
century) in his Brāhmaņa-sarvasva describes the dhyana and ritual worship of 
Mangalacandi. 

The extant mangalas of Candi are not very old. The oldest goes back to the 
sixteenth century of the Christian era. But the tradition goes back much fur- 
ther, though it is difficult to know just how far. 

The biographer of Caitanya, Vrndāvana Dasa (the Caitanya Bhāgavata), 
makes it clear that in his time (c. middle of the sixteenth century) the singing 
of the ballads of Mangalacandi was very popular’. Indeed Manik Datta, the 
earliest known author of the Candimangala, must have flourished before then. 
It seems possible that the worship of the goddess Candi became so popular at 
that period (cf. Vrndāvana Dasa 1/8), that talented and educated poets of Sakta 
faith began composing long ballads on the basis of older ballads and legends 
on Mangalacaņdī. Each work, though essentially telling the same stories, pos- 


€ Brhaddarma Purana, quoted by S. SEN, op. cit., p. 507. 
7 Cf. T. A. Go?erxATE Rao, Hindu Iconography I, p. 373. 
8 Op. cit., I. 2; II. 13. 
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sesses distinctive marks of the poet’s personality. The oldest extant Candi. 
mangala is that of Dvija Madhava (1579)? and is called the Saradamangala. 

The most popular and beautiful work of the CM is that of Kavikankan Mu- 
kundarām Cakravarti, a learned brākmaņa from the neighbourhood of Burd- 
wan. He had to leave his home under adverse cireumstances and move to Mid- 
napore. There he obtained royal patronage and composed a Candimangala 
(A.D. 1590) which he called the Abhayamangala. He was a talented poet with 
refined taste and made many improvements on the original legends. He dis- 
played real ingenuity in coordinating the two rather discordant legends of the 
Candimangala. The charm of the poem is much enhanced by short devotional 
songs added at appropriate places. 

Amongst the other Candimangala authors mention should be made of Dvija 
Rāmadev, Krsņarām Das, Muktārām Sen and Ramananda Yati. 

Like all maūgala texts, a Candimangala starts with short laudatory hymns 
to different gods. After that a short account of creation is given. This account 
agrees with that given in two other major kinds of mangala, Dharmamaīgala 
and Manasāmangala. The ineffable and immutable Creator Dharma first creates 
the primal goddess Ādyāšakti and then the three cosmic gods Brahma, Visnu 
and Siva. After that the rest of creation comes into existence. 

After this cosmogony, the main body of the mangala text begins. This is 
divided into three parts, viz., Devi khanda or the section on the Goddess; 
Akseti khaņda or the section on the Ākseti!? hero; and Banik khanda or the 
section on the tradesman. The first section is usually short and describes the 
origin of the Goddess Durga, her birth as Parvati and marriage to Siva and 
their ensuing divine conjugal life. This section serves to link the two separate 
legends about the spread of the Goddess’s worship among different sections of 
the population. For ritual purposes, as explained above, the text is divided into 
eight uneven parts called pala, which do not correspond to the narrative bound- 
aries. The recitation of the text used to be an intrinsic part of the annual wor- 
ship of the goddess Mangalacandi. This took place for four days, starting on 
a Tuesday, and each section is meant for one half of a day’s performance. 

The story of Durga mainly follows the Sanskrit Puranic tradition, although 
sometimes a certain demon Mangala replaces the Buffalo demon. Stories of 
Siva’s wife Sati, daughter of Daksa, and of her regenerated form Parvati, the 
daughter of Himalaya, appear more or less in the usual Purànic form till the 
birth of her two sons Gaņeša and Kārttikeya. But when the poets picture the 
conjugal life of the divine couple their imagination leads them to produce a 
vivid account of contemporary Bengali middle-class society at its poorest. 

At this point both Siva and Parvati lose their divine grandeur and serenity. 
Parvati is depicted as a typical spoilt, inconsiderate, indolent and rather sharp- 


9 ZBAVITEL, p. 165; AsHutosH BHATTACHARYA, Bamgla ... Itihās, 466ff. 


10 Akheti or Akseti is the name of a certain hunting tribe living at the fringe of 
Hindu society. 
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tongued daughter of rich and influential parents. Siva too is presented as a type 
character, a penniless brahmana sponging on his rich parents-in-law, indifferent 
to others’ comforts, demanding and self-indulgent. The poets entertained their 
audience by giving a brilliant picture of the chaotic condition of Siva’s home- 
stead, with his impetuous sons and an incongruous collection of animals chosen 
as mounts for each member of the divine family. As soon as Parvati starts her 
independent household away from her parents, dire poverty and Siva’s lack of 
consideration lead to marital quarrels and matters grow serious. A harassed and 
vexed Parvati wails to her companion Padma about her misfortune: 

Father’s snake and son’s peacock perform antics. 

Ganesa’s rat gnaws holes in the begging sack and I get the blame. 

How can I prevent the natural enmity between the lion and the ox? 

O poor me, how luckless I am! 

The perpetual fight between the peacock and the snakes 

Makes me a victim of abuse. 


Since Siva’s income is both inadequate and irregular, Padmā advises the God- 
dess to replenish the family income by popularizing her own worship among 
mankind. Accordingly the goddess persuades her husband to put a curse on the 
younger son of the god Indra to be born as a man on earth in order to propagate 
her worship there. 

Here starts the first legend. The Goddess sets a trap for Indra's pious son 
to incur Siva’s displeasure. He falls for it and is cursed. Meanwhile, the Goddess 
rewards the king of Kalinga with prosperity and in gratitude he starts wor- 
shipping her. 

Indra's son takes birth in the house of a poor hunter as his son and is named 
Kālaketu. He grows up to be a skilled and powerful hunter, marries Phullarā 
and starts hunting for a living. He kills wild animals indiscriminately. The 
distressed animals approach the Goddess for redress. Parvati comes to Kalaketu 
in the guise of a salamander which he catches. Soon she changes into a beautiful 
young girl to beguile the hunter. Kàlaketu and his wife are first puzzled and 
then grow angry and apprehensive. Finally the Goddess reveals her identity 
and with her favour Kālaketu becomes the king of a newly established kingdom 
called Gujarāt. Kalaketu and Phullarā become great devotees of Parvati. But 
Kalaketu comes into conflict with the king of Kalinga and is imprisoned. The 
latter intends to execute Kālaketu, who starts praying to the Goddess with a 
hymn. This hymn of praise to the deity! has the traditional Tantric pattern!?: 
the initial letters of the lines are the consonants arranged in alphabetical order; 
but the first three nasals, ?, % and », which do not begin any Bengali words, 
are replaced respectively by the three vowels u, 4 and a, because when reciting 
the alphabet they are named una, ifia and ana. Since there are reckoned to be 
34 Bengali consonants (including ksa) this type of hymn is called cautišā (‘of 


11 Mukundaràm Cakravarti, Candimangala, part I, p. 418-26. 
1? E.g. Pūrņānanda, Kakārādi-kālī-sahasranāma. 
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thirty-four’). The authors of these hymns had in mind the cosmic form of the 
Goddess as unmanifested Sound (Sabdabrahman), the first manifestation of 
which is the alphabet (varmamálà), the source of all mantras and also of the 
physical universe. Some poets like Dvija Ramadev1 were more erudite in Tan. 
tric Šākta theology and knew the mātrkā concept of the Goddess, so they used 
only the vowels instead of the consonants. This indicates that Kalaketu prayed 
to the Goddess Sakti with the most essential of all mantras and obtained imme- 
diate fulfilment (siddhi). Indeed soon after this Kalaketu obtains once again 
Parvati’s active favour: not only does he become free and regain all his posses- 
sions, but also all his dead army is restored to life. Thus having established 
the greatness of Sakti's power and influence, Kālaketu dies at a ripe age and 
Indra gets back his younger son. This is the end of the first legend about the 
Goddess, the Akseti khanda. 

The next story is about two rich merchants, Dhanapati and his son Srimanta. 
Merchants were at that time more devoted to Siva than to Sakti. Therefore 
probably her devotees wanted to make this community accept the Goddess as 
the supreme deity who would confer safety and prosperity. A celestial dancer 
is cursed to be born on the earth. She takes birth as Khullanà, the daughter 
of a rich merchant called Laksapati and his wife Rambhā. When she comes 
of age, a famous merchant, Dhanapati, marries her as his second wife. Lahanā, 
her co-wife and cousin, is the mistress of Dhanapati's household and naturally 
she becomes angry and jealous at the second marriage. She harasses Khullanā 
and when Dhanapati is away on a business trip forces her to become the family 
goatherd, the most menial job. While grazing the herd in the forest Khullana 
loses one goat and, frightened of her co-wife's wrath, roams in the wilderness in 
search of it. There she encounters a small band of women, worshippers of Candi, 
who on listening to her story advise her to perform rites for the Goddess. Under 
their guidance Khullanā does so and obtains the Goddess's grace. Her goat 
comes back and Lahanā too becomes less hostile and relieves her of her goat- 
herd's job. Dhanapati comes back home after a successful business trip and 
Khullanā is united with him. Soon Khullanā becomes pregnant and in the fifth 
month of her pregnancy her husband once again gets ready to go away to trade, 
this time abroad, to Ceylon. He gives Khullanā a written order that if a girl 
is born she is to be called Mahamaya. If a son is born, he is to be called Srtmanta, 
and in case Dhanapati is delayed in Ceylon, he should at a suitable age go in 
search of his father. On the eve of his journey Dhanapati acts sacriligeously 
to Candi’s symbol (a jug full of water) while Khullana is engaged in her worship, 
since, misled by Lahanà, he thinks Khullanà is engaged in witchcraft. This 
antagonizes the Goddess and as a result he meets with misfortune. While sailing 
to Ceylon he sees a miracle: a girl of sixteen seated on a lotus on the water, 
swallowing and immediately disgorging an elephant. The merchant tells this 
story at the court of the king of Ceylon. The king disbelieves it and wants to 


13 Dvisa RāmaDEv, Abhayàmangala, p. 104-6. 
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see for himself by going to that spot together with the merchant. But the girl 
is no longer there. The king throws the merchant into prison as a fraud and 
he languishes there. Time passes. Khullanā gives birth to a son, Srimanta, who 
is also no ordinary mortal being but a celestial entertainer of Siva who, cursed 
for negligence, is now born on the earth. The boy Srimanta is insulted by his 
teacher over the absence of his father and is jeered at as a bastard. Srimanta’s 
mother tells him the story of his father and his trip to Ceylon and shows him 
his father’s written instructions. Srimanta immediately gets ready to go, and 
at the age of twelve, in spite of his mother’s and the king’s prohibition, sets 
sail for Ceylon. He too sees the miracle of the floating and elephant-swallowing 
girl. Events then take the same course for him as they did for his father, and 
father and son are united in prison. Srimanta abjectly worships and prays to 
Candi and meditates using the same form of acrostic hymn, cautišā, as did 
Kālaketu in a similar situation. Pleased, the Goddess comes to their rescue. The 
king of Ceylon is suitably punished and intimidated ; contrite, he releases Dhana- 
pati, Srimanta and the crew, and returns all their treasures and merchandise. 
Not only that: at Candi’s bidding the king gives his daughter, Suéilà, to Sri- 
manta in marriage. At last Srimanta returns home with his father and wife. 
The local king is so impressed by Srimanta’s prowess that he too gives his 
daughter to Srimanta in marriage and so Khullana welcomes not only her hus- 
band and son but also two daughters-in-law. 

The two legends have several points in common as well as some repetition 
of individual religious themes. In both we get a song of twelve months (bāra- 
māsyā)!t. Kālaketu's salamander changes into a richly decorated beautiful 
woman. Phullar& coming home sees her there while her husband is absent. Con- 
vinced that her husband has taken a mistress, Phullarā becomes scared of losing 
her husband's affection and tries to dissuade her rival by vividly recounting 
her poverty. Each month of the year brings new misery to crush the poor 
family. Sušīlā, the princess of Ceylon, also sings a bāramāsyā when her husband 
proposes to return home, telling her mother how her future life will be an un- 
relieved tale of misery, each month of the year bringing a fresh misfortune. In 
both, the heroes are imprisoned and on the verge of death at the hands of the 
enemy and in the darkest moment of life they pray and meditate on the God- 
dess, throwing themselves on her mercy, and she immediately arrives to save 
them. This indicates how the concept of bhakti, which emphasizes the saviour 
aspect of the divine, that had in turn developed into the idea of prapatti, abject 
surrender of the devotee to the Divine mercy and protection, came to be re- 
cognized even by the Sakta groups. The theory of prapatti, a specific South 
Indian contribution to Hinduism, had travelled to the North mainly through 
the spread of Vaisnava theology. The normal Sakta emphasis on pūjā and upā- 
sanā is abandoned in the above-mentioned emergencies. 


14 CHARLOTTE VAUDEVILLE, Bārahmāsā; see the author's introduction. 
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It is also interesting to note how Candi, who is definitely Durga, when she 
appears for the punishing of the enemies of Her special devotee resembles Kali 
more than she does Durga, and is surrounded by a grotesque host who are usu- 
ally followers of Kali. Thus Kali, the goddess of Death, first merges into Durga, 
and through her into Parvati, the cosmic Mother. This synthesis of different 
goddesses converging in one Sakti ideal who as Mother can be brought into a 
close emotional relationship was convenient for incorporating devotionalism 
into the Šākta Tantric religion. The influence of Vaisnava religion and religious 
literature is decisive in moulding the religious attitude of late Sākta Tantries. 
The authors of the Candimangalas added songs with clear Vaisnava themes 
whenever they needed to express tender emotions. This may be the direct chan- 
nel through which Vaisnava emotional bhakti and its medium of expression in 
Bengal, viz., Vaisnava lyrics, found their way to the Sakta Tantric poets of a 
century later. By that time the literary form had become a poetic tradition 
and could be utilized by any poet, like the writers of the Sākta, mālsī songs 
and the purely bhakti songs of the Šāktapadāvalī.!5 

The Kālikāmangalas as a genre are of late origin. Although Tantrism was 
practised in Bengal from at least the beginning of the fourteenth century! and 
great Tantrics like Sarvānanda (c. 1580) and Krsņānanda Agamavàgiéa (c. 
1500) composed important Sanskrit tracts on Tantric ritual and theology, noth- 
ing was written on Kālīin the vernacular. But in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries several poets, both Tantric and non-Tantric, wrote versions of the 
Kālikāmangala. The earliest of them is Krsņarām Das, who lived near Calcutta. 
The succeeding authors are Balarām Cakravarti, Govinda Das, Bhāratcandra 
Ray (eighteenth century) and Rāmprasād Sen. The work of Bharatcandra is 
called Annadāmangala and emphasizes Parvati’s Annapurna (bestower of grain) 
aspect; it was written at the order of the poet’s patron Krsnacandra, the king 
of Navadvipa. The poet was not a Šākta Tantric. He actually adds a new legend 
to the story of Parvati to connect her to his patron king, who was by all ac- 
counts an enthusiastic devotee of Kali. 

In general the Kālikāmangalas follow the pattern of the Candimangalas. But 
there is only one legend peculiar to the Kālikāmangalas, and it is quite different 
from the two in the Candimangalas. It is about the clandestine love of a princess 
and a foreign visitor to her land. The dominant deity here is Kàli, who appears 
as the bestower of magic power to aid thieves and bandits. It seems that such 
criminals used to propitiate Kali with proper Tantric rites.!7 

The story as it now stands resembles a story prevalent in the Deccan plateau 
and North-west India, and at a certain point was connected with the Kashmiri 


15 Mālsī songs are songs about Parvati seen in intimate domestic light as daughter 
of Himalaya and Menakà, wife of Siva and mother of Skanda and Ganega. These 
and the padāvalīs or bhakti songs on Kali are described later in this chapter. 

16 See S.C. BANERJT, Tantra in Bengal, pp. 74—78. 

17 S.C. BANERJI, op. cit., p. 219. 
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poet Bilhana, author of the Caurapañcāśikā. In that context the princess’s love 
affair is with a foreign poet, who while staying at the court accidentally sees 
her, falls in love with her and marries her in secret. But in the end the poet 
is caught, and he is about to be executed when through the Goddess’s blessing 
he utters such bewitching poetry that the king succumbs to aesthetic enjoyment 
and pardons him. Needless to say, the clandestine Marriage too was made pos- 
sible by the Goddess’s magic power. 

In the Kalikamangala, the heroine and hero are respectively called Vidya 
and Sundara. The names suggest that the story may have been based on an 
allegory depicting the fact that in human society men eagerly pursue vidyā— 
knowledge, whether conceptualized as scientific skill or as magie and hence 
miraculous power—while women seek the beautiful, sundara. The story is both 
secular and sophisticated, and lacks the gothic flavour of the stories of the 
Candimangala. Yet the poets of the Kalikamangala tried to maintain the out- 
ward form of the mangala poems. There is the usual cosmogony, and stories 
of Parvati—her former existence as Sati, Sati’s death, Pārvatī's marriage to 
Siva, etc.—are faithfully repeated. The basic theme of divine interference in 
ordinary life in order to popularize the worship of a particular form of the 
Goddess—here Kali—is also present. Individual motifs like the heroine's de- 
scription of her plight round the year ( bāramāsya) and the all-important hymn 
of praise to the goddess delivered by the hero at the point of climax in abject 
surrender to the Goddess’s mercy are features which follow the mangala tra- 
dition. But the story itself is more like a literary romance than an old folk- 
legend. Nor is any special ritual occasion associated with the Kalikamangala 
or its recitation. 

The story runs thus. Sundara and Vidya are both actually celestial beings 
and are born on this planet to propagate the Goddess’s popularity. Vidya has 
been born as the princess of Vardhamāna and grows up an extremely beautiful 
and accomplished young woman. Her father is very concerned to find for her 
a husband of even greater learning and accomplishments. Sundara, a learned 
and very handsome prince, the son of one of Vidyā's father’s esteemed royal 
friends, is chosen as Vidy&'s husband, and her father sends a message to Sun- 
dara’s father. Meanwhile Sundara hears about Vidya and determines to marry 
her. He is a Tantric and a devotee of Kali, the goddess of magic power (vidya), 
and his natural talent is enhanced to a miraculous level by Her favour. The 
adventurous prince starts on his quest in disguise and rides from his home in 
secret. Through the favour of the Goddess a journey which would otherwise 
have been long and strenuous is miraculously rendered easy and comfortable. 
Sundara arrives in the town where Vidya lives and finds a go-between in a 
woman gardener who supplies flowers to the royal family. By her aid Vidya 
and Sundara meet, and Vidya falls in love with Sundara at the first sight of 
his handsome form. After their introduction she is also impressed by his learning 
and poetic ability. This last quality Sundara has acquired through Tantric sā- 
dhanā, which has brought him the favour of Kali, his chosen deity. Soon after 
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their first meeting they secretly marry, and in due course Vidya becomes preg- 
nant. Her parents are very upset as they know nothing of Sundara, who re- 
mains in hiding. However, through his clever town sheriff Vidya’s father finds 
him, and he orders his execution. At the crucial moment Sundara prays abj ectly 
to Kali for mercy and protection. Kali responds: she appears in her terrible 
form and threatens the king. At this point a friend reveals Sundara’s identity 
and the intimidated king is vastly relieved. He relents, releases Sundara and 
accepts him as his son-in-law. Sundara stays for some years and then returns 
home with his wife and son to rule his own country and to propagate Kālī's 
worship among his people. Finally, his mission accomplished, Sundara and his 
wife ascend to heaven. 

It is obvious that this is not an ancient legend. The very name of the heroine 
recalls the Tantric science of the preter-natural, and the story makes its hero 
an adept of the lore. Not only does he obtain his great poetic capacity through 
sādhanā, but also when he wants to dig a tunnel from the gardener's house to 
Vidya’s bedchamber he gets a magically empowered tool from the Goddess with 
a mantra to galvanize it, and thus succeeds in his aspiration. Both poetic ability 
and the power to overcome physical obstacles are well known as siddhis, super- 
normal accomplishments obtainable through Tantric sadhana.18 

By the end of the seventeenth century mangalas were becoming rather 
strained, artificial creations, and gradually they went out of literary vogue. In 
the eighteenth century the lyric poems (pada) of the great Vaisnava poets 
became overwhelmingly influential in Bengal. Among Tantrics too, devotional 
songs about the Goddess took the place of ballads as the preferred literary 
genre, and these songs were eagerly accepted by the common people. The lead- 
ing figure in the new movement was the Tantric poet Rāmprasād Sen. 

Rāmprasād Sen (c. 1720-81) was a Šākta Tantric and an adept in Tantra- 
yoga, the Tantric system of meditation.!? Following tradition, he composed a 
ballad on Kali, his chosen Goddess (?síadevata), called the Kāli-kīrtana, on the 
usual pattern of the mangalas. But it is second-rate poetry. His main achieve- 
ment was to introduce a new style into Sakta poetic literature. He revived the 
early lyric tradition of the Cary& songs and combined it with Vaisnava emo- 
tional bhakti and their doctrine of grace. This innovation went straight to the 
heart of the masses. Rāmprasād himself composed countless short hymns in 
this pada form and innumerable poet sādkakas (Tantric adepts) have been fol- 
lowing in his footsteps ever since. To be fair, one must agree with D. Zbavitel20 
that, although they reflect the influence of contemporary Bengali Vaisnava 
lyrics, most of these poems display little literary quality. Rāmprasād Sen and 
other Sakta poets primarily wanted to express their religious experiences, which 
differed fundamentally from the Vaisnava experience of the Bengal of their 


18 See Saundaryalahari, ed. N.S. VENKATANĀTHĀCĀRVA, p. 216 and 248. 
1? Gupta, Horns and GOUDRIAAN, HT, p. 163ff. 
20 ZBAVITEL, Beng. Lit., p. 203. 
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times. Vaigņavas gradually built up an aesthetic religion which drew on the 
classical literary aesthetics propounded by Abhinavagupta.21 Such adevelopment 
was slow to come in Šākta Tantrism. Hence the Tantric poet had to curb his 
poetic imagination to remain loyal to his religious doctrine. The Tantric path 
of the sadhaka is rather a grim method of religious development. The Tantric 
way of life is, by Tantric definition, a life of tension and contradiction—vdma- 
mārga, i.e. the perverse path, the unfriendly way. The joy and ecstasy of Tan- 
tric religious experience are more rugged than tender. So it was difficult to 
introduce into the Tantric ideal the Vaisnava ideology of tender bhakti and the 
divine's spontaneous grace; and even more difficult was it to conceive of a 
relationship conducive to the tender emotion of bhakti with a goddess like 
Durga, the belligerent warrior goddess of power, or like Kali, the terrifying 
goddess of death and destruction. On the other hand, those are the two forms 
of the Goddess most commonly present to the Bengali mind. Nevertheless, by 
the end of the 17th century the doctrine of tender bhakti became influential 
enough in the Eastern region of India?? to give a new flavour even to the non- 
Vaisnava religions. This produced among the Tantrics the literary genre of 
Sakta lyric poetry (saktapadavali). 

The poems of this type can be divided into two categories: 1) sadhana songs, 
which primarily describe the poet's experiences during his own Tantric practice 
or deal with different aspects of Tantric ideology, including the poet’s personal 
views on life and religion; 2) lil songs, which depict the Goddess in myth as 
Uma, on the one hand the beloved daughter of Himalaya and Menakā and on 
the other the wife and partner of the cosmic god Siva. The two categories, how- 
ever, often overlap, in that the lila songs are in fact symbolic expressions of 
the sādhaka's emotional involvement with the Goddess, his chosen deity. 

The lītā songs tend to show more Vaisnava influence than do the sādhanā 
songs, because in them the Tantric poet could introduce the new theme of 
tender bhakti more freely than he could in the latter, which stood in a tradition 
going back to the Caryā songs. Seen as a daughter or as a submissive wife, the 
Goddess no longer seems majestically remote but much more approachable, and 
this paves the way for a more intimate relationship between Her and Her 
devotee. 

These songs are commonly known as āgamanī and vijayā songs. The two 
groups respectively treat of the Goddess's arrival at and departure from Her 
divine parents' home, events which mark the opening and closing dates of Her 
annual festival in the autumn. In these songs She is always seen as Uma, the 
young wife of Siva, the yogin and world renouncer, and consequently subject 


21] Uma Ray, Gaudiya Vaisnaviya Raser Alaukikatva, p. 95ff. 

22 Actually this vast region covers present-day W. Bengal, Bangladesh, Assam, 
Bihar, and parts of Orissa and Nepal. See S.B. Das Gupra, Obscure Religious 
Cults, p. 7. also, S. B. Das Gurra Bhārater Šaktisādhanā o Sakta Sahitya, pp. 
206—278. 
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to extreme poverty. For Her royal parents this is a source of constant pain. 
Compared with their own affluence their daughter’s wretchedly poor household 
seems an unbearable place to live. The autumnal Durga festival is for Bengalis 
the time for family reunion and happiness, and it is envisaged that Uma too 
then pays her parents a visit. The festival starts on the sixth day of the "bright" 
fortnight (fortnight of the waxing moon) at the beginning of autumn and ends 
four days later; thus the tenth day of that fortnight is when the Goddess returns 
from Her parents’ to Her husband’s home. The rites on that final day are 
called vijayā, and in this context the word is considered to denote the 
Goddess's leave-taking:22 Her devotees bid Her farewell and she supposedly 
takes leave of Her parents. The desperate wait of Menaka, Umā's mother, for 
the whole year, her boundless joy at receiving her only daughter at the advent 
of the festive season, her anxiety for Umà's well-being, her pang at the separa- 
tion and her reluctance to let Umà go back to Her poor and inconsiderate hus- 
band—all these highly emotional motifs are incorporated in the lālā songs. Ob- 
viously, these songs are permeated by the emotion of maternal love. Super- 
ficially this resembles the anxious, protective and yet helpless love of Yašodā 
for her baby Krsna; it looks as if the Tantric poets have unoriginally exploited 
the Vaisnava source. But a close scrutiny reveals a difference. Here the maternal 
love is depicted not only in its anxious protectiveness, but also in combination 
with the emotion of love in separation, an element most important for express- 
ing the religious feelings of the devotee. In the middle-class society of contempo- 
rary Bengal, a young married daughter was totally out of reach of her mother. 
A housewife was effectively shut off from the outside world. Neither mother 
nor daughter could go out alone to visit the other, even when they lived nearby. 
The mother’s isolation served as an excellent metaphor for the isolation of the 
individual from his beloved God. When the Mother-goddess is conceived to 
guard her devotees with unwavering protective love, Her majestic and indomi- 
table divine power affords them a sense of solace and security, but tends not 
to arouse vivid religious sentiments: with such a figure the poet finds it hard 
to establish a reciprocal relationship. Moreover, in the 17th and 18th centuries 
ethical convention made it impossible for a poet-devotee to indicate his feelings 
for the Goddess by using erotic motifs. Nevertheless, the poets felt a strong 
urge to reciprocate the Goddess’s love by actively serving and protecting Her. 
They could do so by conceiving Her not as the majestic Power of Kali or Durga 
but as the very young Uma, a paragon of dutiful and submissive womanhood. 
Imagining Her as a charming young wife, the poet could actively adore his 
Goddess and give vivid expression to the joy of his religious experiences. 
There are many legends current in Bengal and elsewhere of how the Goddess 
appears as a young daughter to Her devotees. It is said that Rāmprasād Sen 


23 Vijayā normally means “victory” or “victorious” and relates to the old Indian 
custom that in autumn warrior princes march out for conquests. To worship Durga, 
the war goddess, when setting out for war would be appropriate. 
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once had a direct vision of Kali, who appeared before him as his daughter and 
helped him to mend his garden fence. But the Little girl in a Hindu family does 
not live long with her parents; soon she is given in marriage and is lost to them. 
The poignancy of a doting, longing parent’s now unfulfilled love for the absent 
daughter is an apt allegory for the devotee’s yearning for the beloved deitv. 
From this point of view the lilà songs too can be considered sadhana songs. I 

The ecstatic pleasure of Her mother at Umā's short, rare visits expresses the 
joy of love in union: 


“The city’s all exitement, Queen; up and away, tly daughter comes to thee. 
Away and welcome her and bring her home; come, I say, come with me.” 
“Jaya, so happy is the news that thou hast brought, that thou hast 
made me thy purchased slave; 
All that I have ye maidens may command; come to me, and I 
will give my life to pay my debt to you.” 
With quickening steps the queen has gone, her hair all loose about her. 
Love bears her on, as water one who swims. All who approach she questions thus: 
*How far off now is Gauri, canst thou say?” On and on she goes, 
| when in her path the chariot appears. 
She looks on Umā's face and says to her, “Thou art come, thou 
art come, little mother. 
Hast thou, who art mother to me, forgotten me who am thy mother? 
Surely that could not be, my love!" 
Samkari steps from the chariot, bowing before her mother, and 
hastens in oft-repeated ways to bring her consolation. 
Says Kavirafijana Dasa in tender tones: whoever else has known a 
day so fortunate ?%+ 


On the other hand Menaka’s gloom and despair after Umā's departure show 
the depth of pain at separation from the beloved: 


“O Mountain! My Gauri did come. 
But, appearing in my dream and making me wakeful, where has she 
disappeared, she whose form is consciousness?” 
Says the Mountain’s wife: “O Static One! What shall I do now? 
I can move no more and have become still. 
My life, transient like the goddess of wealth, has lost its 
treasure, which was knotted into my dress. 
Why does she play such a trick, appearing and then vanishing? 
Has Mahāmāyā no pity on me? 
But again it occurs to me, why should I blame Abhayā? It is the 
father’s fault if the daughter is hard.” 


The poet, Dāšarathī Ray (1806-1857), plays on words like acala (hill, immov- 
able, motionless), maya (magie, trick, pity), pāsāņa (stone, hardhearted), and 
presents a compact but lively picture of a grieving, longing mother who typi- 
cally blames her husband for her misfortune.?5 j 
Although Rāmprasād Sen practically started the genre of Bengali Sākta lyric 
poetry, āgamanā and vijayā songs mainly flourished in the hands of poets who 


24 Translation: THOMPSON and SPENCER, 95. 
25 ARUN Kumar Basv, Saktigiti Padavali, p. 259. 
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came after him. He himself wrote mostly sādhanā songs. He composed a great 
number of them and dealt with various themes of religious consciousness. He 
even tried to describe in simple terms complicated Tantric practices such as 
savasādhanā and kuņdalinī yoga.?9 Like the poets of the Caryā songs, he drew 
his similes and metaphors from the familiar life of the village. Agriculture and 
boating, rivers and the dark and dangerous ocean provide motifs for the songs. 
On the value of concentrating in meditation on Kālī he writes: 


My mind, you don't know how to cultivate. 

So fertile a field as human existence you have kept fallow; 
If cultivated, it would have yielded gold. 

Fence it in the name of Kāli; 

Nobody will succeed in swindling you. 

That fence of the dishevelled lady is very hard, O my mind; 
Death dare not come near it; 

Even in a hundred years it will not be confiscated. 

Now knowing it your personal property 

Harvest it completely. 

My preceptor has sown the seed; 

Please irrigate it with the water of devotion. 

O my mind, if you feel lonely and inadequate, 

Please call Rāmprasād to be your partner. 


The fence is the method of introverting the mind; the dishevelled lady is Kali.2? 
Another song uses the motif of diving for pearls in the sea: 


Crying Kālī's name, plunge deep, my mind, 
Down in the unfathomed shining sea of thy heart. 
Never empty of gems is that sea, though diving once or twice thou gainest nought. 
Conquer thy passionate heart, and plunge. 
Make way to the very depths of the essential well that is thyself. 
In the water of knowledge fruits the pearl of Sakti, my mind. 
By devotion thou shalt obtain it, if thou keep the word of Siva in memory. 
Like crocodiles the six passions lurk, greedy for prey they wander ever. 
Smear thy body with the turmeric of good conscience, the scent 

will keep them far from thee. 
Countless gems and jewels lie in those waters.28 


Tantric yoga is practised in conjunction with the appropriate devotional atti- 
tude. The fourth line refers to the yogic art of breath control (pranayama). The 
adept plunges into the depths of his mystical body, which contains six centres 
of concentration imagined to exist in a vertical line down the centre; the bottom 
centre is the usual locus of the Kundalinigakti, where the individual self too 
exists, and it is here called the essential well.29 

He who practises Tantric methods of liberation treads a perilous path: 


26 SHIBAPRASAD BHATTACHARYA, Bhārateandra o Ramprasad, p. 310. 
?7 Ibid. 

28 ‘Transl. THOMPSON and SPENCER, p. 50. 

29 Gupta et al., Index, p. 200, s.v. 
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Beware, beware, the boat is sinking! 

Ah, my careless mind, the days are passing, 

And thou hast not adored the spouse of Hara. 

Thou hast weighed down thy boat with vain goods of thy traffic, 


: thy buying and selling. 
All day thou hast waited at the quay and now with evening nd - 


wouldst eross the st à 
Thou hast made thine old boat heavy with sins. aS 


If thou wouldst pass over the ocean of the world, 

Make Šrīnātha thy helmsman. 

Seeing the leaping waves the six boatmen have fled. 

Mind, now trust thine all with thy preceptor, the Absolute (Brahman), 


He will be thy helmsman.?0 
Life is here seen as a great turbulent river, dangerous in the gathering darkness 
of the poet’s advancing years, in which he has started his sādhanā. But his guru 
Šrīnātha can ensure safe crossing. The foolish poet has filled up his boat, i.e. 
life, with useless heavy goods and failed to propitiate Kali with proper adora- 
tion. Kali is wife of Hara (“who takes all"), meaning that through Kālī's grace 
the poet might have got rid of his burden of sins. But his spiritual teacher can 
still save him, because his guru is the Absolute, i.e. the Absolute divine. In the 
last analysis, according to Tantric ideology, guru, deity and devotee are one. 

Rāmprasād Sen and other Sākta poets of his period belonged to an age which 
witnessed an important change of religious attitude among Hindus, especially 
in and around Bengal. Very slowly the sectarian bigotry of the middle ages, 
which had been rife in this area, was being replaced by a religious syncretism 
in which the Godhead of one sect was not necessarily relegated to a position 
subordinate to the Godhead of another. In the two sects predominant in the 
Bengal of that time, Vaisnava and Šākta, Krsņa oceupied the highest position 
in the former, Kālī in the latter. These were two utterly different gods, whose 
only common characteristic was a dark ($yāma) complexion. But the playful 
Krsna so imbued the social life of Bengal that almost every delicate emotion 
depended on a Krsna theme for its expression, and contemporary religious lit- 
erature reflects this phenomenon. This development of a common Bengali lit- 
erary culture started in the 17th century and is expressed in the mangala lit- 
erature, where Vaisnava songs irrelevant to the plot are introduced to demon- 
strate delicate emotion.31 

Ramprasad boldly declared that there is no difference between Kali and 
Krsna; and by that he did not mean in the traditional way to indicate that 
Kali as the highest Divinity subsumed every other divine being. He on the 
contrary emphasized the equal greatness of both deities: 

O my mind, you are still deluded. 


You remain engrossed in the reality of Sakti, 
But you fail to discern in Hari and Hara One Reality. 


30 Trans. THOMPSON and SPENCER, p. 52. 
31 E.g. Dvija Rāmdev, Abhayāmangala, p. 140. 
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You have not grasped the essence of Vrndāvana and sacred Kāšī. 
Through your self-deception 
You only go round the cycle of life. 
You do not accept the identity between Yamuna and Ganga. 
You are unable to realize the meaning of Krsna’s flute, which is 
the self, and thus cannot react properly. 


Says Prasāda, under such confusion all your religious endeavours are in vain. 
You differentiate between Syéma and Syàmà; hence, though you have 


eyes, indeed you are blind.32 
The poet equates Vrndāvana, where Krsna lived and played, with Kāšī (Vara. 
nasi), a place blessed by Siva’s presence. The Yamunā is always associated with 
Krsna, the Ganga with Siva, and yet the poet denies any difference in their 
religious value. For him Šyāma and Šyāmā, Krsna and Kalli, are but the male 
and female forms of one and the same Dark ($yāma) God. 

The overall sense of harmony achieved by Rāmprasād was maintained in the 
Tantric poems of his younger contemporaries. The need to press this point 
appeared to S&kta poets and spiritual people the more urgent since from the 
middle of the 18th century a new custom of worshipping Kali publicly with 
great pomp provoked the Vaisnavas and caused serious sectarian conflict be- 
tween them and the S&ktas. The Tantric poet-philosophers tried to remove the 
cause of these conflicts by preaching the doctrine of one transcendent Personal 
Deity who is sometimes a woman, the Goddess, and sometimes a man (Purusa), 
Krsna, Visnu or Siva. The new concept is clearly presented in a song by Kama- 
lākānta Bhattācārya, who lived in the last quarter of that century: 

O my mind, don’t you know that Kali, the supreme source, is not just a girl? 

Sometimes, adopting the colour of the clouds, She appears as a man. 

Again, dishevelled, sword in hand, she frightens the sons of Danu. 

Sometimes, descending in Braja, the same One steals the hearts of the milkmaids. 

Sometimes, Her three guņas in full display, She creates, sustains and destroys. 

Voluntarily accepting the bondage of Her own illusion, sometimes 

She shares the pain of human existence. 

In the minds of Her devotees She appears in the forms of their choice. 

In the lake of Kamalàkànta's heart She appears within the lotus there afloat.33 
Kali, the cosmic deity, is not confined to a single sex. As the warrior Goddess 
She controls the demons (Danu's sons), and as the playful Krsna the same 
Divinity bestows grace on the milkmaids. As the Creatrix She weaves the crea- 
tion out of Her essential strands (guna). 

This neo-S&kta movement of 18th century Bengal, characterized by doctrinal 
synthesis and harmony, in which the Tantric emphasis on esoteric ritual and 
meditation was blended with emotional bhakti and a monotheistic religion of 
grace, culminated in the person of a great 19th century figure, Ramakrsna 
Paramahamsa (1836-86). A traditional Sakta Tantric adept and a priest of a 
rich Kali temple near Calcutta, he preached and practised this neo-Saktism. 


3? SHIBAPRASAD BHATTACHARYA, op. cit., p. 372. 
33 AMARENDRANATH Rāv, Šākta Padāvalī, p. 101. 
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He was not an educated person; all his teachings were oral and were recorded 
by his disciples. The five volumes of his discourses collected by Mahendra Nath 
Gupta? ("Ma") are a valuable document of Rāmakrsņa's brand of eirenic 
Saktism. 

A large body of Bengali Tantric literature is by Vaisnava Sahajiyas, Bauls 
and N&tha siddha yogins?». All three groups followed comparable systems of 
esoteric rites and meditation. Besides works of a purely literary character, like 
devotional and sādhanā songs, the first group has produced a vast number of 
treatises on their doctrines and sexual yogic practices. Broadly speaking, what 
they have to say on these topics is much the same as what is in early Hindu 
and Buddhist Tantras.** Though the three cults have a basic resemblance, only 
the Vaisnava Sahajiy& sect worships the Divinity in female form. But their 
adored Goddess is Radha, the eternal beloved of Krsna. These Bengali Tantras, 
composed between the 17th and 19th centuries, take the form of dialogues 
between Siva and Parvati. M.M. Bose has edited two of them, the Āgama- 
grantha and the Ānanda-bhairava. He also has published a bibliography of 
seventy-nine Bengali Vaigņava Sahajiyà Tantras.?? However, the spirit of these 
texts differs considerably from that of the Sanskrit Tantras. Influenced by Cai- 
tanya and his followers, they depict a form of religious aesthetics alien to the 
Sanskrit Sakta Tantras. But their doctrine influenced some Sakta practice, and 
the above-mentioned poet Kamalakanta compares the rising of kundalini to the 
highest centre with Radha’s clandestine visit to Krsna.38 


34 Sur “Ma”, Ramakrsna-kathamrta, A translation. 

35 See Gonpa, Religionen Indiens, II, p. 154; 161; 224; 330; 171f.; 179; 2191. 
36 Dascupra, Obscure Religious Cults, p. 116ff. 

3? MANINDRA Moman Bose, Post Caitanya Sahajiyà Cult of Bengal, passim. 

38 DASGUPTA, Obscure Religious Cults, p. 129. 


CHAPTER ITT 


TANTRIC LITERATURE IN HINDI AND 
l RELATED LANGUAGES 


Before considering Šākta literature in Hindi, I must note that I shall treat 
Maithili, Rājasthānī, Brajbhāgā and Panjabi literature separately. My main 
reasons are both cultural and literary. Both Maithili and Rajasthani Sakta 
literature enjoyed patronage of royal courts belonging to Sakta kings and 
princes. Both are highly cultivated literary languages and have produced con- 
siderable bodies of literature. Šākta literature in Brajbhāsā presents just the 
opposite situation. As to Panjabi literature, I have indeed very little material 
on Sakta themes Panjab and Haryana possess several important Devi shrines 
which are still very popular. Devi occupies an important position in the religious 
practices of the Hindus and the Sikhs of the region. So presumably there exists 
a body of Sakta literature here both on the folk level and on the high literary 
level. I have only handled the latter. 

By comparison with its profusion on the themes of Krsna, Rama or God 
unqualified (nirguna), Hindi literature offers little on Tantric Saktism. Tan- 
trism in its broader sense, which embraces both the Natha cult and the Siddha 
cult, was (and to some extent still is) widespread in the parts of India where 
Hindi and languages close to Hindi are used. The difference between the Nathas 
(popularly known in North India as the avadhiita) and the Siddhas is often 
tenuous; but the former lay more stress on purely meditative practices while 
the latter are inclined to Kaula religious practices using sex, alcohol and non- 
vegetarian food. Poets belonging to these two groups have produced considerable 
literature depicting their religious ideals and experiences. But these are not 
Sakta in spirit. 

On the other hand, ballads and hymns on the Goddess in different local dia- 
lects of Hindi exist in considerable number. One such popular form of hymn 
on the Goddess (Sakti) is the group of forty verses (cālisā). These praise the 
Goddess in Her various manifestations, extolling the majesty of Her various 
aspects. There are cūlisās on Durga, Kālikā and Vindhyešvarī. The last named 
is the presiding deity of a village called Vindhyācal, which is situated at the 
foot of the Vindhya range, not very far from Varanasi (Benares). Vindhyešvarī 
is worshipped in the temple at the foot of the hill; on its top is the temple of 


t E.g. Dr. HazagtPRASAD Dvrvepi: Hindi sáhitya uskā udbhav aur vikās, pp. 
27-69. 
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Durga, and in a nearby wood stands a temple of Kali. The cult of Vindhyeévari 
is influential in the neighbouring region and has a long tradition behind it. It 
is a very sacred place (pitha) for Tantrics and devotees of the Goddess. How- 
ever, popular though she is locally, She has left no mark on literary Hindi. The 
simple hymns composed by Her devotees are in local dialect and bear no sign 
of poetic or mystic power. Nevertheless, pious Saktas feel it their duty daily 
to recite one of the cālisās in praise of Durga or Kalika or Vindhyeévari. 

I salute Thee, Durga, bestower of all happiness! 

I salute Thee, Mother, remover of all misery! 

Thy flawless glory covers the three worlds. 

Thy forehead is like the moon, Thine eyes are wide and red?, Thy frown fearsome. 

To see Mother’s beauty is blissful, those who witness it feel great pleasure. 

Thou hast made the world, which is Thy power, and givest food 


and wealth for sustenance. 
As Annapurna Thou art the world’s sustainer; Thou indeed art Sundari and Bala; 
Thou art the destroyer of all in the final cataclysm; Thou art 
Gauri, Siva’s beloved. 
The yogin Siva sings Thy praise, Brahma and Siva ever meditate on Thee. . .3 


This Durgā-cālisā goes on to complete the required number of verses without 
adding anything of great ideological value. But it none the less shows the dedi- 
cation of the devotee to his Goddess, who stands above all other deities. In 
these simple eulogistic poems, Durga or Kali or Vindhyeévari is in fact the 
Mother, Ambika, the source of all. 


In the morning, drums are beaten at the Mother’s door; 

Gods, men, sages and others stand with their palms together in veneration. 
The four Vedas cannot tell all Her glory, 

Even great pundits like Sega‘ are inadequate in telling Her glory. 

On the head of the Lord of the Universe? be pleased to place Thy protective hand; 
His sole duty is to sing Thy praise. 

Desire, anger, conceit, delusion, greed—these great warriors, 

Buckling on the weapon of courage, I shall fight. 


Another such folksong equates Vindhyešvarī with Mahamaya or Visņumāyā, 
who took birth as the real daughter of Nanda and Yašodā, Krsna's foster- 
parents, and who was murdered by Kamsa’s men when Vasudeva, Krsna's real 
father, swapped her for Krsna and laid her by the side of his wife Devaki. 


Hail Mother Vindhyācal, O hail Mother Vindhyācal! 
Mother, Thine abode is on the range of Vindhya under which flows Ganga. 
Taking birth in the house of Nanda the cowherd, Thou didst appear in Mathura. 
When the king Kamsa hurled Thee, Thou flewest up through the 

sky and Thy voice was heard. 


2 Wide and red eyes are considered in India to be majestically beautiful. 

3 Das Gupra, Bhārater Šaktisādhanā o Sakta Sahitya, p. 383. 

4 Šega is the cosmic serpent on which Visnu lies. In the Vaisnava tradition he 
is Samkarsana, the propagator of the Vedas and hence of wisdom. 

5 Jagannātha is Visnu. 
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With folded hands I propitiate Thee; be pleased to listen to me; 
Iam Thy little son, who meditating on Thy feet sings Thy glory. 
Thou art my mother, bearer of the crescent moon. 


These few examples show that on the folk level Hindi hymns to the Goddess 
convey the same fervour and dedication as do those in Bengali and Maithili. 
These hymns have not been anthologized, as have the Bengali devotional hymns 
to the Goddess (Sakta padāvalī). 

In literary Hindi Tulsi Das (1532-1623) occupies a special position as the 
foremost poet of devotion to a qualified God (saguna bhakti). Although he was 
a great devotee of Rama, an avatüra of Visnu, one can discern a strong Sākta 
undercurrent in his epic, the Rámcaritmànas.9 The narrator of this Rama epic 
is Siva, and Umā is the sole audience. Tulsi Das grafts several Saiva myths 
onto the Ramayana story, for instance the story of the marriage of Siva and 
Parvati. 

A ballad called Pàrvatimangala? (The marriage of Parvati) is also ascribed 
to Tulsi Das. This work gives much the same account of Parvati’s marriage 
as is found in the Bengali Candimangalas. Narada comes to the house of Himā- 
laya and Menakā and at their request examines Parvati’s palm to predict her 
future. He tells them that she will marry a madman. Parvati consoles her 
parents, and leaves her home to embark on a great penance. She gets Siva 
as her husband, but at the wedding her mother is shocked at the sight of the 
bridegroom. The target of Menakā's wrath is Narada, whom she accuses of 
bamboozling them into accepting Siva as Parvati’s husband. However, the 
marriage ceremony is completed. At the time of the couple’s departure, the 
usual pathos haunts the poetry. 

There are a few stray poems by Tulsi Das on Sakta themes. In all humility 
and faith he dedicates himself to the Goddess, asking Her to save him from 
the misery of the bottomless desire that besets all creatures. The Goddess of 
death and annihilation is the final absorber of all and is above all cosmic gods. 
She indeed is the last resort of all beings. The poet in one poem describes the 
Goddess’s exquisite beauty, even though it defies description. Perfect in every 
part and dazzling as if She contained the lightning, the Goddess, decked in 
celestial dress and ornament, with Her beautiful dancing gazelle eyes and 
moon-like face puts to shame millions of Ratis. (Rati, pleasure personified, is 
the wife of the god of love.) In another poem he addresses Kalika, who dispels 
fear from the world and is served by gods, men, sages and demons, and asks 
Her to bestow devotion and liberation. The poet propitiates the Goddess, be- 
seeching Her to grant him total devotion to Rama.® 


6 Das Gupta, Bhàrater Šaktisādhanā o Sakta Sahitya, pp. 386-8. 

7 Ed. RĀMCANDRA Suxr, Bhagavāndīn and Brajratndàs, Tulsī-granthāvalī, II, 
p. 25. 

8 Das GUPTA, op. cit. pp. 388-93; Tulsi-granthavali, p. 387. 
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Guru Govind Singh, the tenth religious leader of the Sikhs (1666-1708) com- 
posed in Hindi a poem called Durgācaritrauktivilās on the model of the Durga- 
saptašatī, the last part of the Markandeya Purana. In 1702 Dalapati Migra 
wrote a small poem in Hindi called the Kālikāstaka, notable for its adroit 
handling of metre and the devotional ardour it expresses. In 1718 Srikrsna 
Bhatta composed the Durgābhaktitarangiņī, which is again a free rendering in 
Hindi of the Durgāsaptašatī. In 1786 Ramacandra of Balia (Uttar Pradesh) 
wrote a beautiful poem about the feet of Parvati, the cosmic Mother. Its title 
is Caraņacandrikā and it is the only poem on Devi written in literary Brajbhāsā 
that has come to my notice?. : 

There was a tradition of making Hindi metrical translations of the Durgā- 
saptasati in order to illustrate Hindi prosody. The basic Sanskrit text on pro- 
sody is ascribed to Pingala, and this type of work is accordingly called Pingala 
poetry. In 1735 Ananya Kavi composed such a work, and in 1791 Hari Ananda 
Dibai another, the Devivilàsa.10 | 

Even in the time of Tulsi Das, there existed a vast body of magic formulae 
considered to be Tantric." Collectively these are called the Sāmvarī Tantra. The 
formulae are often accompanied by magic diagrams. They are mainly used, even 
nowadays,!? to cure various diseases and misfortunes such as possession by an 
evil spirit, or to find lost property or to trace a lost person. 


Maithili literature is closely related to Bengali both linguistically and cultur- 
ally; this is especially true when it comes to Tantra. During the fifteenth century 
the worship of Kali obtained a new vigour in Bengal through the direct in- 
fluence of Mithila or Tirhut. The Sakti-samgama Tantra (sixteenth century)! 
makes it clear that Mithila was a great centre of Sakti worship. So it is natural 
that a considerable literature on this theme has been composed in Maithili, the 
regional language. 

As early as the fourteenth century, Vidyàpati composed a few poems on 
Devi, the Goddess. At the request of his royal patron he wrote a handbook for 
the ritual worship of Durga, the Durgà-bhakti-tarangini. He also composed 
popular songs about Parvati, mainly on her marriage with Siva and the couple’s 
honeymoon and later conjugal life. Several collections have been made of these 
songs. The story of Umā's marriage follows the puranic tradition recorded 
above, with only small local variations. Thus, in one song Umā's mother Me- 
naka confronts Siva, who has come to win her daughter dressed as a mendicant. 
Vexed, she exclaims: 


? It was published in 1802 by the Bharat Press, Varanasi. 

10 Dr. DINDAYAL Gurra, Hindi sāhitya kā Brhat Itihas, part V. 

11 kali viloki jagahita hara girijā | sāvaramanirajāla jinha sirajā. R&macaritmànas, 
Bālakāņda. 

12 This work is available in popular publication at Dehātī Pustak Bhāndār Delhi. 
This edition is supervised by Santrām ‘Sant’: the title is Sàmvari Tantra (Serde ka 
Jàdu). 

18 See p. 68f. 
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“How has this monk entered here? Gauri (the fair one, i.e. Uma) is engaged in 
penance. My daughter the princess will be scared at the snakes (which adorn 
Siva’s body). I shall dishevel his matted locks and rip open his bag of alms. If 
the monk should refuse to leave even when repulsed, I shall insult him. Hara 
(the destroyer) has three eyes; (in the third) there burns a terrible fire—let my 
delicate Uma not behold it." Says Vidy&pati: “Listen, mother of the world, that 
man is not just a madman; He is the Giver of the three worlds." 


One of Vidyāpati's many contributions to the literature of the vernacular 
languages of Eastern India is the ndcari form of lyric poetry. In recounting the 
source of this type of poetry Ramanath Jha says that in the play Vikramorva- 
šījam Kālidāsa used the lyric form called carcari, a kind of melody sung to 
accompany a dance. In the twelfth century Jayadeva further developed this 
style in his Gitagovindam, in which each lyric is set to a melody and is pre- 
sumably to be sung as accompaniment to the dance drama. Though ostensibly 
describing the milkmaids’ love for Krsna, these songs are primarily devotional. 
As we have already seen, the Buddhist Tantric poets adopted this type of lyric 
poetry set to popular tunes to depict the poet’s emotional experiences of his 
deity. The poet would sign such a poem by including his name in the refrain. 
Vidyāpati's nācāris are of this character. They are devotional songs recounting 
myths of Siva or the Goddess. Many are more descriptive than devotional and 
therefore have always been used at such social events as weddings or festivals 
on the birth of a son. But some more emotional ones are used by devotees for 
pouring out their own emotions before the deity. Ramanath Jha reports that 
in some cases the devotee singing these songs begins to dance and even reaches 
ecstasy.14 Here is a typical such hymn to the Goddess: 

Glory, glory be to you, Bhairavi, who frighten the demons, the 

beloved of Siva, Maya! 
O Goddess,!5 give us the boon of natural honesty and grant that we 
may ever follow your feet. 

Your feet decorate the corpse of Siva, whose crest-jewel is the moon. 

You have killed the demons and some are devoured and some disgorged. 

Your black eyes, reddened, resemble a cloud decorated with red koka flowers. 

Your gruesome lips are foaming with blood. 

In your wild dance of destruction your anklets jangle madly while 

your sword destroys life. 
The poet Vidyāpati is your servant. O Mother, do not forget your son.16 


In about 1643 Haridās wrote nācāri songs about Devi of which only one is 
now available: 


Go and look, O mother, Gauri is roaming about with this ascetic and playing. 
His horn pours out sweet music. The ascetic does not want any alms but begs 
for Bhavani. Wherever Gauri goes playing with her friends, the ascetic appears 
dancing and beating his drum. The wily ascetic comes every day and asks for 


14 RaMANATH JHA, Vidyāpati, p. 39—46. 
15 "Gosauni' —literally: “revered lady”. 
16 DEŠRAJSIMBA BBāTĪ, Vidyāpati ki kāvya-sādhanā, p. 172. 
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Gauri. Says Haridās, he is the great God. The s is | ! 
Ganga is Gauri’s destined husband.1? upreme Lord, the beloved of 


The kings of Mithila were worshippers of Devi and several of them were good. 
poets. Mahes Thakur (1536-69) composed many hymns on Ganga and Tara. 
Mahīnāth Thakur composed in 1601 a song on Kālī and its similarity 


to Bengali 
Sakta songs is striking. g 


Her face is formidable; She wears corpses as earrings and Her teeth are fearsome: 
Her hair is dishevelled; Her complexion is dark as a cloud; 


In two hands She carries a severed head and a sharp sword; the other two make 
the signs protecting from fear and bestowing boons; the Mother is naked; 
Her firm high breasts are adorned with a garland of severed heads still shedding 


ee ; blood; 
Her waist is girdled with severed hands from corpses; from the corner of her lips 


: blood oozes down; 
Seated on a corpse in the cremation ground She meditates surrounded by Yoginis. 
O Mistress of the universe, King Mahīnāth prays to You. Hail.18 


Locana, author of the Rāgatarangiņī, composed several hymns to Sakti (c. 


1681). They too describe Kali as the terrible Goddess, grotesque, mysterious 
and yet of aetherial beauty. 


Not all composers of such hymns were Tantrics. It was the overall atmosphere 
of the country that inspired devotional songs on the Goddess, whether as Kali 
or as Umā/Durgā. Most people, including the king, were Saivas or Sáktas. Thus 
a vast number of popular devotional songs, often anonymous, were collected 
in family song-books.1? The poet’s signature (bhanita) at the end of a song is 
not always proof of authorship. One song with Vidy&pati's bhanita contains 
distinctive Tantric ritual concepts. It addresses the Goddess as Chinnamastā 
(She of Severed Heads): 


Victory to the light of the world, giver of a good ending to the universe, to Her 
Whose forehead is lovely with charming locks. O high-breasted maiden, to those 
in Your service even the impossible becomes possible. In the heart of the lotus 
diagram with the sun’s orb in its centre are three triangles. Above them Rati, 
a veritable river of gracefulness, is lying on top of her husband Madana. On her 
are placed Your feet, and their anklets (?—2padalasa) appear as if the moon were 
lining the sun. 


The mystical value of the number three in Tantric theology is underlined in 
the following song: 


I shall worship Gauri with three ingredients: vermilion, 
flowers and the leaf of the bel tree. 
I shall offer her three foods: banana, coconut and pomegranate. 
I shall worship Her with three kinds of incense*?: agaru, 
guggula and camphor lamp. 
I shall ask Her to grant me three favours: upright character, 
steadfast performance of my religious duties and good luck. 


1? A. JAYAKANTA MISHRA, Maithili Literature, I, p. 226. 

18 Ibid, op. cit. 

19 RAMANATH JHA, Op. cit., p. 43. 

20 This refers to the rite of ārati, waving a lamp and incense in front of the image. 
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Some of the songs, again like their Bengali parallels, stress self-surrender: 


O saviour of the world, when will You remove my pain? 

Saviour of life, when will You remove my pain? 

My boat is capsized on the ocean of life. 

Do not delay à moment or I shall be drowned. 

O Mother, only when You come and take up the oar, 

Mother, then and then only shall I dare to hope for safety. 

O Mother, I have thrown myself completely upon Your care; 

Mother, how ean You keep Your eyes shut and stay reclining? 

Many of these songs were composed in the area which lies within the modern 
boundaries of Nepal. The downfall of Hindu royal dominance shifted the centre 
of gravity of Maithili literary activity to Nepal, where the courts had come to 
patronize Maithila culture. Thus after 1527 hardly any literature was produced 
in Mithila proper for about fifty years, till Locana, author of the Ragatarangini, 
flourished at the court of King Mahīnāth Thakur in the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century. 

Among the poets of Nepal, King Bhüpatindra (1695—1722) is important for 
his Sakta devotional songs: 

O Goddess Bhavani, grant me protection. 

Whatever I do with my mind, speech or body 


Is all dedicated to your feet. 
I am a poor and humble person 


I long to make my mind a bee 

Devoted to your lotus feet in each of my births. 

King Bhüpatindra sings this song of devotional sentiment. 

Glory be to the speech of the Husband of Páàrvati.? 

Noteworthy is the Vaisnava influence expressed in the concept of bhakti rasa, 
here translated “devotional sentiment". The same image of a bee at the lotus 
feet of the Goddess occurs in the Kali songs of late eighteenth-century Bengal; 
the metaphor of nectar in turn suggests bhakti rasa. 

The intense Saiva/Sakta affiliation of some Maithila poets was also expressed 
in another literary area: drama. Lala Kavi?? (1744-61) wrote a play entitled 
Gauri-svayamvara. It is in Sanskrit, Prakrit and Maithili, though the former 
two languages are used extremely sparsely, just to give the play a Sanskrit 
framework and to accommodate stage directions and means of advancing the 
action. Otherwise the play is written entirely in Maithili lyrics set to various 
melodies, similar to the ballad songs (kirtana) of Bengal and Assam. It is inter- 
esting to note, however, that in Bengal and Assam there is no parallel use of 
the kirtana to create a Saiva/Sakta devotional opera. The form of this play is 
that of minor Sanskrit plays of operatic type known as ndtya-rdsaka, a form 
also found in the Rajasthani ballad poems called ráso (see fn. 23). The devo- 


21 JAYAKANTA Misra, Maithili Literature, I, p. 246. 
22 [bid., p. 318. 
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tional mood of the Gauri-svayamvara is set in the opening prayer to Gauri, the 
Fair Goddess. The theme is Her marriage to Siva, following the same purāņie 
story as Kālidāsa's Kumāra-sambhava, starting from the burning of Madana, 
the god of love, by Siva. The play ends happily with the wedding. 

Sivadatta (fl. c. 1800) wrote a play entitled Gauri-parinaya on the same theme. 
Unlike the earlier play, this starts with Gauri’s falling in love with Siva. The 
episode of the burning of Madana only comes after Siva has agreed to marry 
Her: after the betrothal Siva unaccountably becomes lost in meditation and 
when Madana tries to upset his concentration Siva burns him in an outburst 
of peevishness. However, through the good offices of Narada the marriage is 
finally accomplished. 


The literature of Rajasthan, “the land of princes", does not go much further 
back than the sixteenth century. The early literature was mainly bardic and 
religious. The geographical area of Rajasthan was from the early mediaeval pe- 
riod divided into several princedoms. The rulers were mainly Saiva/Sakta, 
though some of them were influenced by Vaisnavism and the monistic devo- 
tionalism of Dadi, Kabir and the Natha yogins. 

Although most of this literature consists of heroic bardic compositions, a 
considerable corpus of devotional literature has also come down to us. One of 
the earliest Rajasthani works of this type is Sridhara’s Saptašatī rā chanda, 
composed around the fifteenth century. The poem describes the battles of the 
Goddess against the Buffalo Demon and. other fiends. As is evident from the 
title, the theme comes from the Sanskrit Saptašatī. This ballad is in effect a 
prayer in 121 verses. 

Īsvaradāsa Vārahatta of Jaipur was one of the most respected bardic poets 
of Rajasthan and was famous for his devotion. He was respected and patronized. 
by many kings of mediaeval Rajasthan??; his holiness earned him so much 
respect that people called him the great God?*. He wrote several long religious 
poems, among them one on the Goddess as the personification of cosmic energy 
(Sakti) called the Deviyana. Though by temperament he was a devotee, it 
seems that he conceived the highest deity not as a personal god but as Brahman, 
the Unqualified (nirguna). It is said that his guru, Pitambara Bhatta, initiated 
him into the yogic tradition of the siddhas and that he successfully completed 
the course of Tantric practice called the ajapā sadhand, a very high level yogic 
practice?*. He had the experience of union with the Ultimate Reality and thus 
became a siddha. As a devotee he believed in the efficacy of using divine names 
as mystic formulae (nāma-manira). He composed panegyrics on various 
deities. 


23 HIRALAL MAHEŠVARĪ, Rajasthani Sahitya, p. 70-126. Raso is a major type of 
bardic poetry, ibid pp. 232-37. 

24 HTRALAL MAHESVARI, Op. cit., p. 189: “isara so parmesara". 

25 GUPTA et al., p. 180. 
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The Deviyāna** is a panegyric on the Goddess consisting of 85 verses in Adal 
metre with three verses at the end in Chappaya metre. The Goddess is addressed 
by all possible names in all her aspects. The poem starts with a profusion of 
the letter “ka” (Karta hartā šrīm hrimkari, Kāli kālarayana kaumārī), which 
is the first letter of Kālī's seed-maníra, krim. The poet uses this form of allit- 
eration quite often, thereby hinting at the Goddess's mystic form as the varņa- 
mātrkā (the primal alphabet), the wellspring of all mantras. The exact Sanskrit 
parallel is the afore-mentioned Kakārādi-Kālīsahasranāma-stava.?7? From time 
to time the poet begs the Goddess to protect him from sickness and other 
calamities and to grant him liberation: 


O Goddess, You who remove all fear of sickness, protect me. 
O Goddess, please do liberate me. O Goddess, liberate me. 


Another ancient type of Rajasthani poetry is the Veli. This form was widely 
used by both Jaina and non-Jaina Rajasthani devotional poets. Poems in this 
genre have been written ever since the fifteenth century. 

Mahādev Parvati ri veli or Hara Parvati ri veli was probably composed in 
the latter half of the seventeenth century. It has 381 verses. Its theme is the 
marriage of the cosmic couple Siva and Parvati. In the last verse the poet gives 
his name: Kisanau. The poem contains the usual story of Siva’s married life 
with Sati, his first wife, and her final disastrous encounter with her father 
Daksa, which leads to her death. There follows a rousing account of the de- 
struction of Daksa by Siva. The poem ends with a delightful description of 
Siva’s courting and marrying Parvati. 

In the manuscript library of Bikaner there is a manuscript dated A. D. 1585 
of a short work called Tripura ri veli composed by a certain Jasavant about 
twenty years before the Mahàdev Parvati ri veli. The work consists of nine short 
poems of doh& type and two of kundali type containing thirty lines each. It 
is a eulogy of the Goddess, Who is cosmic Energy, as Tripurasundari, a form 
in which She rides a lion: 


O Mother, the flame of sacrificial butter is reaching You; please listen to one 
supplication ... You are the bestower of perfection, of discriminating knowledge; 
You always grant the enjoyment one longs for. By the favour of Tripura one 
obtains prosperity and increase of one’s treasury. She is the giver of elephants, 
vehicles, horses, and all desired property.28 


The Sakta Tantric literature in Brajbhasa, the language of the Mathura 
region, is quite different in character from that in Rajasthani: that was polished 
‘high’ literature, while this is folk literature. Worship of the Goddess has been 
important round Mathura since antiquity, but, as in the Vindhyācal region, 


26 Ed. SANKARDAN JETHIBHAI Kavi, Limbli, samvat 1948. 
?? See p. 189. 
28 HIRĀLĀL MAHEŠVARĪ, op. cit., p. 177, 193. 
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hymns and ballads to Her were popular literature, never elaborated into com- 
plex forms. In this region the popular form of the Goddess is Gauri, the fair 
young wife of Siva who is completely identified with Durga. As Gauri She is 
worshipped by young women for obtaining a good husband and fulfilment in 
married life. She combines in herself the three aspects of Devi as the daughter, 
as the wife and as the mother??. She is envisaged as a very young girl, kumari, 
yebsheis identified with Bhagavati and Bhavani, the supreme Goddess initiating 
and controlling creation, the cosmic Mother. The annual spring festival of 
Gauri, Naurata, has long tradition behind it and is mainly observed by women. 
Important features of it are feeding and giving gifts to very young girls*? and 
songs sung in praise of the Goddess: 


Today I see Bhavani as a little girl. My Mother! goodness is before You and behind 
You; I have seen the sacred fig-tree, the gateway to righteousness; a barren 
woman begs at my Mother’s door for a fertile body; a blind man implores for 
recovery of his sight; a poor man asks for food. O my Mother! I constantly med- 
itate on You and sing Your praise... 


Visiting temples and pilgrim centres is important for Her devotees and the 
area has many ancient Devi-shrines. There are many songs describing such 
pilgrimages, popularly known as yatra. The devotee is impatient to start his 
pilgrimage in his eagerness to meet the Goddess. In a fine poem this is expressed 
in terms of a son’s impatient longing for his tender mother; the devotee accuses 
her of not showing enough eagerness to receive him: 


My Mother! why do You not force me to go to You by pulling me with a rope? 
I have climbed a hill and sighted my tender Mother; my mind is already with 
You; but my father delays to give me money for the journey, my brother delays 
to bring the horse; mother delays in preparing food; and aunt delays to give 
sweetmeats for the trip; my sister wastes my time in singing auspicious songs for 
me; aunty takes her time to put auspicious marks on my forehead; my wife 
procrastinates in making my way free; thus I am held back. 


The Goddess is indeed supreme over all other divinities and is worshipped by 
all gods: 

Your immense divine form has brought confidence to the minds of those who 
propitiate You; Narada is engaged in meditating on You; Brahma recites to You ' 
the Vedas; Indra worships and praises You. To You the weapons are but toys 
for the mind and the lion is harmless as a cow. O You who possess twenty arms 
and the crescent moon, I fail to describe Your beauty! 


Jagdev kā pamvādā is a ballad about a devotee of the Goddess Bhavani 
called Jagdev. It consists of ten short narrative poems each describing a heroic 
adventure undertaken by Jagdev in the cause of Bhavani. The ballad is written 
in the first person; whether such a person really existed is still unclear. The 


29 PUSHPENDRA Kumar SHARMA, Sakti Cult in Ancient India, p. 73. 
30 Das Gurra, Bhārater Šaktisādhanā o Sakta Sahitya, p. 409-18; Dr. SATYEN- 
DRA, Braj-lok-sāhitya kā Adhyayan, p. 249-61. 
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Goddess is variously addressed as Bhavani of Himlāj, Kankālī of Jalpā, the 
Mother of the universe and Durgā of Nagarkot, and the poems express deep 
religious feelings.31 


As has been pointed out, literary Hindi has virtually neglected the Goddess 
until very recent times, when her image as a slayer of demons has become the 
subject of allegory.3? The story of the birth of Durga, the concentrated form 
of the divine power of the gods born to subjugate evil, embodied in the Buffalo 
Demon, has been used since the early modern period as an allegory to justify 
warfare and to stimulate the fight against immoral non-believer oppressors. 

This allegorical treatment was anticipated in Panjabi literature. Sikhs ven- 
erate Bhavani or Bhagavati, the demon-destroying goddess Durga. Guru Go- 
vind Singh,33 the activist leader of the Sikhs who turned the religious commu- 
nity into a warlike sect of iron discipline and patriotic fervour, was a devotee 
of Durga. He wrote a panegyric of Candi, the Candi di Var or Var Sribhagautiji 
ki. This text is considered one of the major mystical texts of the Sikh scripture. 
Although the basic story is taken from the Saptašatī, the author introduced 
new themes. In this version the Buffalo demon Mahakhasur (Mahisāsura) was 
in the first place sent to humble the gods, who in their conceit and lust for 
power had forgotten their duties (dharma). The demon defeated the gods and 
usurped their power but forgot that he was but a vessel of God's will and 
purpose. He plunged into self-deception, became arrogant and tyrannical. Thus 
he forfeited God's protection. The gods in despair and humility became penitent 
and propitiated Sakti, the Divine Power, manifest in Durgà, the goddess at 
once terrifying to the evil and benevolent to the righteous and meek. It is 
obvious that in this allegorical narrative lay a message relevant to Guru Go- 
vind's time. By their own fault the rulers of India were defeated by aggressive 
Muslim invaders, who are non-believers. But the Muslims did not follow the 
laws of justice and turned into great tyrants. The time was then ripe for the 
subjugated to rise and purge themselves of their immorality. Then in God's 
name, under divine tutelage as God's servants, with the active aid of God's 
divine Power, they would destroy the tyrants. 

Candi di Var is a poem of medium length. Var is the name of the literary 
genre of the poems of heroic tenor. The poet invokes the supreme Goddess, 
Bhagavati, and recalls all Sikh leaders preceding him. Then he starts narrating 
the glories of the Goddess, who is the creatrix of the universe. This work has 
been translated by Mrs. Aviar Kaur and I give here just the opening few lines. 


31 Tbid., loc. cit. 

32 PUSPENDRA Kumar SHARMA, op. cit., v. 112; cf. MATTHILIÓARAN GUPTA, Candi, 
Sahitya Sadan, Chirgaon (Jhansi) 1948; HIMMAT SINGH, Mahisāsur-badh, Indian 
Press LTD., Prayag 1932. 

33 SEREBRYAKOV, Punjabi Literature, p. 33-35. 

34 See the editor's introduction to the translation of the poem: Panha Sanjam, 
vol. V, Special Number, Punjabi University, Patiala 1972. 
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Let us invoke Bhagauti and meditate on Guru Nanak, 
That Guru Angad, Amardas and Ramdas be our support. 
Let us remember Arjan, Hargovind and Sri Har Rae. 
Let us think of Sri Har Krishan whose sight eradicates all miseries. 
Let us contemplate on Teg Bahadur who is the source of Nine Nidhis, 

May they shield us ever. 
First of all You created the Khanda and established this universe. 
With the advent of Brahma, Bishan and Mahesh, the spectacle of Nature was 

stretched. 

Then followed oceans, mountains, earth and the sky that stands without support. 
And then You created demons and gods and infused conflict amongst them. 
It is You who brought forth Durga for the destruction of the demons. 
It is from You that Rama derived power and destroyed Ravana. 
It is from You that Krishna got strength to hold Kansa by his hair and slew him. 
Great Munis and gods did penance for ages, none could perceive Your mystery! 


The Goddess is the primordial Divine Power and every single display of 
justifiable heroism is a manifestation of that Power. 


35 Tbid., pp. 2-3. 
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Saktisütras 166 
Šaktiyāmala 41 
Salyatantra 117 
Samayācāratantra 15 n., 41, 104 
Samayātantra 90 
Sambandhadīpikā 132 
Šāmbhavācārakaumudī 171 
Šāmbhavītantra 102 l 
Sammohana(tantra) 16, 21, 36, 70 
Sammohatantra 23 
Sāmrājyalaksmīpīthikā 114 n. 
amvaras (Samvaras) 11, 121 
Sāmvarī Tantra 205 
Samvartamaņdalasūtravyākhyā 149 
Samvartārthaprakāša 149 
Samvitkalpa 160 
Sanatkumārasamhitā 73 
Sanatkumāratantra 73 


Sankaradigvijaya 11, 161 
Sānkhyāyanatantra 89, 155 
Santānadīpikā 128 

Santikalpa 122 

Šāntistava 95 
Saptadhatunirtipana 47 n. 
Saptašatī rā chanda 209 
Sāradāmangala 188 
Šāradātilaka 112, 122, 134f. 
Sārasamgraha 23 n. 
Sarasvatitantra 103 
Sarvajūāna 38 n. 
Sarvajfiànottara(tantra) 21, 38f. 
Sarvajvaravipüka 129 
Sarvavira(tantra) 49 

Sarvollāsa 14, 746f. 
Sasthīvidyāprašamšā 47 n. 
Sataratnasamgraha 34 n. 
Satcakranirüpana 23, 145, 158f. 
Satkarmadīpikā 122 
Satkarmamaūjarī 122 
Satsāhasra(samhitā) 23, 26, 55 
Sattvatatantra 108 
Saubhāgyabhāskara 170 
Saubhāgyakalpadruma 31, 152 
Saubhāgyakalpalatikā 152 
Saubhāgyakāņda 19 
Saubhāgyānandasamdoha 72 n. 
Saubhāgyaratnākara 143, 152 
Saubhāgyasubhagodaya 152 
Saubhāgyasudhodaya 152 n. 
Saubhāgyodaya 151 
Saurasamhità 111 

Sauratantra 111 

Sāvara, see Šābara 
Setubandha 60 n., 62 n., 165f. 
Siddhadākinī 122 
Siddhakhanda 718, 155 
Siddhalaharitantra 81 f. 
Siddhanāgārjunakaksaputa 117f. 
Siddhantasikhamani 16 n. 
Siddhasabaratantra 121 
Siddhasantànasopànapankti 149 
Siddhasiddhàntapaddhati 159 
Siddhayāmala 41 
Siddhayoge$varitantra 14 
Siddhikhanda 118 

Šikhās 14, 37 
Šikhāmrta(tantra) 127 
Šikhāyoga(tantra) 127 
Šilācakrārthabodhinī 158 
Simhasiddhāntasindhu 140 
Širašcheda 15, 16, 21, 36, 45, 77 
Šivabhaktirasāyana 171 
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Šivādvaitaprakāšikā 171 
Sivanrtyatantra 104 
Šivapūjātarangiņī 171 
ivarahasya 147 
ivārcanacandrikā 31, 148 
Sivasamhita 159 
ivasütra 166 
ivatàndavatantra 103f. 
Šivatattvaratnākara 15 n. 
Skandayamala 41 
Sodašanityātantra 23 
Sodašapātra 78 n. 
Spandapradīpikā 48, 101 
Srikanthi 14 
Šrīmatasāratippaņa 56 n. 
Sritantra 73 
Šrītattvacintāmaņi 139, 145 
Šrīvidyānityapūjāpaddhati 156 
Stotras, see Part II 
Subha Āgamas, see Subhatantras 
Subhagodaya 168 
Subhatantras 14 n., 18, 73 
Sudaršanā 64 n. 
Sugrivatantra 127 
Sugrivavasamkaranividya 124 
Sundarikhanda 69 
Sundarimahodaya 152 
Stryapatala 47 n., 111 
Süryayümala 41 
Suvarnatantra 125 
Svacchandatantra 16 n., 32 
Svacchandayāmala 41 
Svatantratantra 14 n., 143 
Svātmarahasya 171 n. 
Šyāmāpūjāpaddhati 156 
Šyāmārahasya 145, 153 


Tantrābhidhāna 161 n. 

Tantracintāmaņi 41, 146 

Tantracüdümani 159 

Tantrāloka 5, 20, 29f., 37, 40f. ete.; 
162. 

Tantraprakāša 146 

Tantrarāja(tantra) 7, 27 n., 29, 647. 

Tantrasadbhāva 7, 39 

Tantrasàra 139f., 165 

Tantrasārasamgraha 128 

Tārābhaktisudhārņava 1541. 

Tarakhanda 69 

Tàr&pradipa 153 

Tārāpūjārasāyana 171 

Tārārahasya 153 

Tārārahasyavrttikā 153 

Tārāsopāna 70 
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Tārātantra 87 
Tātparyacandrikā 169 n. 
Tātparyadīpikā 167 n. 
Tattvadīpikā 106 
Tattvapradīpikā 132 
Tattvārthasāradīpikā 111 
Tattvasadbhāva 39 
Tirumantiram 13 n. 
Todalatantra 81, 97 
Todalottara(tantra) 14 n., 81 n. 
Tottala (=Totula?) 127 
Totula(tantra) 81 n. 
Trailokyadāmara 45 
Trailokyamohanakavaca 79, 83 
Tribhangacarita 109 
Tridasadamara 118n., 119 
Tripura ri veli 210 
Tripurārahasya 150, 166f. 
lripuràrnava 72, 155 
Trisirahsastra 49 
Trisirobhairava 16 n., 24, 49, 163 
Trigiromata 49 

Trotala(tantra) 17, 81 n. 
Trotalottara(tantra) 81 n. 


Ucchusmatantra 42 n. 
Uddamaratantra 119f. 
Uddāmarešvaratantra 119f. 
Uddhārakoša 102, 160 
Uddisatantra 119f. 
Uddīsavīrabhadra 120 
Uddisottarakhanda 120 
Uddyota 7 
Ugrarathasantikalpaprayoga 158 
Ulükakalpa 114 n. 
Umāyāmala 41, 44 
Upagama(s) 11, 32 n. 
Upanisads, see below 
Upāsanākāņda 11 n. 
Upatantras 11 
Ūrdhvāmnāyasamhitā 109f. 
Ūrdhvāmnāyatantra 81, 93 
Urmimahakula 49 
Ūrmišāstra 49 
Utpattitantra 83 
Utphullakamata 43 
Uttarakalpa 97 

Uttarasütra 34, 35 
Uttaratantra 24, 47]., 81, 97 


Vaisnava Tantras 15n., 82f., 91, 98, 


105f. 
Vāmācāramatakhaņdana 171 


Vāmācārasiddhāntasamgraha 171 n. 


Vāmakešvara(tantra) 14, 23, 59f., 79, 97 


Vanadurgākalpa 90 
Vanchakalpalata 115 

Var (Sribhagautiji ki-) 212 
Vārāhītantra 10, 29, 90f. 
Varivasyarahasya 170 
Varnabhidhana 161 
Vasakaryamanjari 122 
Vasisthasamhita 155 
Vāsudevarahasya 108 
Vatukārcanasamgraha 142, 148 
Vātula (Vāthula) 14, 39 
Vāyuyāmala 41 

Vetālayāmala 41 
Vidyābodhinī 165 
Vidyàganapatikalpa 115 
Vidyagita 168 
Vidyarnavatantra 71 

Vijaya (Agama) 13 

Vijaya songs 195f. 
Vijiiaénabhairava(tantra) 40, 47 
Vijhānoddyotinī 132 
Vimalāmata 104 n. 
Vimalātantra 104 
Vīņā(tantra) 14 

Vīņākhya 36 n. 

Vinàmani 37 
Vīņāšikha(tantra) 7, 16, 21, 36 
Vinasikhottara 36 n. 
Virabhadratantra 119f. 
Viratantra 88 

Vīrāvali 14, 49, 53 
Vīrayāmala 41 n. 
Visanārāyaņīya 138 
Visatantras 127 

Vigņuyāmala 24, 41, 48, 108f. 
Visvasara(tantra) 97f., 110 
Vivarana 60 n., 131, 132 
Vyākhyāprakaraņa 46 


Yāmala(s) 11, 14, 16, 24, 29, 37, 39f., 90, 


152 
Yamayàmala 41 
Yantracintàmani 158 
Yantrārņava 43 n. 
Yogamālā 23 n. 
Yogamārtaņda 159 n. 
Yogapradipa 67 n. 
Yogaratnavali 127 
Yogasāgara 126 
Yogasamcāra 49 
Yogasārasamuccaya 52, 159 
Yogavisaya 159 


Yoginihrdaya 16, 23, 59, 62f., 165, 170 
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Yoginijala 16 
Yoginītantra 85f., 153 
Yonigahvara(tantra) 76f. 
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Yonitantra 88, 704 
Yuddhajayārņava 126 
Yuktibhavadeva 159 n. 


Part II: Names of authors and deities, technical terms and other words 


Abhinavagupta 5, 8, 13, 16, 18, 20, 24, 
34, 38, 40, 49, 50, 162f., 185, 195 ete. 

abhiseka 65 | 

ācāra 18, 94 

ācārya 38, 46 

adal metre 210  . 

adhvan 35, 39, 54 n., 164 

adhvayāga 36 

adhyātmika 8, 35, 45 

adhyātmavidyā 101 

Ādinātha 57, 78, 121 

advaita 46, 100, 131, 167 

Ādyā Devi 185 n. 

Adyakali 99 

Adyasakti 188 

Adyapitha 6 

Adyavatara 55 

Agadatantra 126f. 

Agama 7f., 11, 13, 94, 141 

āgamanā 195f. 

Āgamašāstra 7 n., 32 

Agastya 90, 166 

Aghora 4, 35, 54, 127 

Aghorī 42, 43, 68 n. 

Agni 133, 169 

Agnidurgā 116 

Agnipuràna 126 n., 128 n. 

aham 169 n. 

ajapā sādhanā 207 

Ajapāmantra 23 n. 

Ajitā 37 

ajfiána 107, 124 

ākarsaņa 118 

Ākāšabhairava 115 

Akhaņdānanda 155 

aksamala (rosary) 38, 67, 71, 81, 97, 120 

Akseti(khanda) 188 

Aksobhya 69, 81 n. 

Akulendranātha 23 n. 

alchemy 97, 117 n., 124]. 

alcohol 43, 83, 84, 85, 95, 97, 164, 202 

allegory 167, 193, 212 

alphabet 10, 35, 37, 43, 53, 54, 55, 60, 
63, 66, 76, 78, 81, 83, 130, 133, 136, 
169, 190, 210 

Amara Maitra 172 


Amarakosa 20 

Ambadeva 71 

ambiguity 24f. 

Āmbikā 62, 203 

āmnāyas 14, 17, 52, 68, 71, 77, 104, 144 
amria 30, 39, 83, 95 

Amrtànanda 62 n., 152, 165. 
Amrteévara 33 n. 

anükhya 76 

ānanda 54 n., 100 
Anandabhairavi 47 

Ánandavana Yati 155 

Ananta 84 

Anantadeva 155 

Ananya Kavi 205 

anaphora 29 

ünavopüya 49 

Andhra 121 

anga 36, 37, 42, 53 

Angiras 114 

animal sacrifice, see sacrifice 
Anipa 127 

afjana 120 

ankayantra 103 

ankurürpana 157 

Annadà 186 

Annapūrņā 68 n., 136, 137, 192, 203 
antinomian 75, 78, 83, 143 
anugraha (grace) 12, 86, 89, 121, 178 ete. 
Anüpasimha 104 n. 

anustubh 6, 15, 132, 133, 135, 163 
Apara 44, 63 

Aparājitā 37, 119, 123 
Aparājitānandanātha 151 
Apsaras 119 

Arabic 127 

Aranyàni 186 

Ardhanàri$vara 43 

Ardrapati 121 

aristocrats 4, 34, 136, 155; see also kings 
arņava iln., 45 

ārga 27 

artha 63, 170 

āryā 111, 132, 169, 170 

Āšāditya Tripāthī 161 

āsana 70 
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asceticism 79, 106 
ascription 24 

asidhāravrata 36 
Assam(ese) 50, 82, 847., 192 n., 181 
Astāvakra 168 

astrology 126 

Agugaruda 115 

Asuri 114 

asyndeton 29 

Atharvan(s) 114, 121 
Atharvašikhā Upanisad 37 
Atharvaveda 19, 112f., 154 
atimürga 35, 45 

atita, 54 n. 

Ātmabodha Yati 132 n. 
diman 39, 67, 102, 106, 124, 136, 167 
ātmāmnāya 17 

ātmapūjā 171 n. 

avadhüta 101, 144, 202 
āvali 54 n. 

avarana 107 

avasthā 64 

avatāra (a gurukrama) 76 n. 
Avatāras 108 

avidyā 167 

āyudhacaryā 55 

ayutākgara 79 


Badarikā 45 

Bagalā(mukhī) 46 n., 81 n., $9, 155 

Bahurüpa(s) 14, 197 

Bala, Bālatripurā 68, 82 n., 137 , 203 

Bālakubjikā 56 

Balarām Cakravartī 192 

Bālambhatta 148 

bali 95, 114 

Bali(nese) 6, 35, 37, 102 n. 

ballads 180, 185f., 194, 202, 211 

Bandhusena 111 n. 

Banikkhanda 188 

bāramāsyā 191, 193 

bardic 209 

Batuka, see Vatuka 

Bàuls 177, 201 

Behaghel's law 30 

Bengal 47, 50, 57, 73, 82, 83, 86, 90, 109, 
121, 139, 159, 177f. etc. 

Bengali 83, 180f., 185 Í. 

Bengali script 22 

Bhadrakālī 115 

Bhagamālā 73 

bhagamandala 49 

Bhagavadgītā 5 n., 171 

Bhāgavatas 108 
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Bhāgavatapurāņa 7 

Bhagavati 211f. 

bhāgyāvarohaņa 149 

Bhairava 4f., 16, 26, 42, 43, 50, 72, 76, 
87 95, 115, 124, 161 ete. 
Bhairavas (eight) 14, 42 
Bhairavas (nine) 81 

bhairavasrotas 24, 39, 45 

Bhairavi 76, 81 n., 87, 92, 138, 206 

Bhairavicakra 101 

bhakti (devotion) 107, 108, 110, 167, 
176f., 191£., 194£., 208 

bhanita 207 

Bhāratcandra Ray 192 

Bharati 132, 133 

Bhāskaramišra 138 

Bhāskararāya 19, 23, 41, 60 n., 62 n., 73, 
151, 161, 165f., 169f. 

Bhāsurānandanātha 23 

Bhattotpala 126 

bhautikacakra 42 

bhāvas (three) 47, 83, 88, 97, 138, 144f., 
158 

Bhavabhüti (a mangala poet) 185 

Bhavadeva 159 n. 

Bhavani 161, 206, 208, 211f. 

bhāvārtha 63 

Bhoginī 68 n. 

Bhrgu 160 

bhujangaprayāta 79, 132 

Bhūpālendra Malla 146 

Bhüpatindra (king of Nepal) 208 

Bhūsura 114 

Bhūtadāmara 118f. 

bhütasuddh4 103, 157 

Bhütatantra 7, 10, 17 

Bhūteša 127 

Bhütinis 119 

Bhuvanasundari 84 

Bhuvanešvarī 68n., 81n., 82 n., 89, 
133, 136, 140, 155, 156 

Bihar 179; see Mithilà 

bija 1, 37, 43, 51, 65, 68, 130, 160 ete. 

Bilhana 193 

bilva 85, 134 

bilvamūlasādhanā 85 

bindu 6, 42, 43, 62, 77, 133, 169 
bindus, three 67 

boat 176, 199, 208 

body 10, 37, 62, 63£., 76, 81, 85, 93 D., 
102, 103, 134, 147 ete. 

Brahmā 34, 35, 49, 61, 67, 84, 86, 114, 
115, 133, 188 etc. 
Brahmas, Five 36 
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Brahma Samāj 98 n. 

brahmadanda 114n. 

brahman(s), see also Gauda, Varendra 4, 6, 
9, 35, 42, 77, 85, 86, 106, 132, 137n. ete. 

Brahman (universal Self) 63, 67, 68, 73, 
82, 93 n., 100, 171, 209 

Brahmānanda (Giri) 67, 145, 153, 171 

Brahmanasarvasva 187 

brahmastra 89 

Brahmasütras 150 

Brahmavaivartapurana 185 

brahmavidyà 34 n. 

Brajbhāsā 202, 205, 210). 

Brhaddharmapurana 187 

Buddha 87 

Buddhism 1, 18, 42, 70, 114 

Buddhist 17, 20, 28, 118, 176, 181f. 
Buddhists 9, 22, 149, 177 
Buddhist Tantras 27 n., 28 n. 

Burnouf 171 n. 


Caitanya 82 n., 98, 105, 109f., 139, 201 

Cakras (eight; texts) 14 

cakra(s) 43, 44, 45, 58, 71; see also bhau- 
tika-, bhairavi-, kali-, mahābhatrava-, 
rabini-, éri-, tattva-, wmümühesvara-, 
vāstu-, vidyācakra 

cakras (internal or yogic). 47f., 54, 71, 
103, 145, 158, 171, 198 

Cakradhara 158 n. 

cakrapūjā 60, 142f. 

Cakravartin 156 

Cakrešvarī 45 

cālisā 202 

Cambodia(n) 16, 21, 127 

Cāmuņdā 88, 97 

Candabhairava 76, 90 

Candakapālinī 78 

Caņdāksī 43 . 

Caņdī 84, 91, 179, 186, 190, 212 

Candika 86, 97, 104 

Candradvīpa 50 

Candrašekhara 157 

carcarī 206 . 

caru 51 

caryā 8, 177, 181f.; caryāpada 176 

caste 72, 99, 100 

catalogues 2f., 23 

Cauhārapītha 90 

cautišā 186, 1897. 

Cetikā(s) 116, 119 

Chāgatuņda 127 

Chakravarti (Cintaharan) 3 

Chappaya metre 210 


chiasm 29, 30 

Chinese 20, 127 

Chinnamastā 69, 81 n., 88, 155, 207 

chomma 43 

chronology 4 

churning 19, 94 

Cintamani 11 

coding 25f., 160 

colophons 20f., 22, 24 

comparison, see simile 

compassion, see karuņā 

Cooch Behar 85 

corpse(s) 43, 54, 80, 81, 86, 207 
five corpses 68 

iru 8, 61, 77, 107, 136, 169, 185, 

88 

cosmography and cosmology 35, 36, 38, 
65, 84, 171 

creation 10, 33, 86, 89, 101, 133, 145, 
169, 171, 178, 188, 200 

Cüdàmani 11 

Cūdāmaņi Misra 126 


Dādū 182 

Daksa 210 

daksina 14n., 16, 18 

daksinācāra 94 n., 138 

Dakginakali 80, 82, 88, 93, 143, 152 n. 

daksimámnaya 78, 91 

Daksinaémirti 81 n., 160 

Dalapati Mi$ra 205 

damanāropaņa 68 

Pāmara(s) 11, 37, 118f. 

Damodara 103, 158 

dasaksara (of Krsna) 106 

Dašanāmī 71 

Dāšarathī Ray 197 

Dattātreya 73, 117, 150, 167 

death 43, 51, 75 

death ritual 38 

demon(iac) 39, 79, 85, 93, 117, 119, 124, 
126, 127, 166, 200, 212 

dešādhvan 36 

Devadatta 6, 42 

Devakī 203 

Devanāgarī seript 22 

Devānanda Simha 147 

Devendrāšrama 157 

Devi 7, 13, 25, 53, 63, 77, 92, 100, 123, 
205 etc. See Durga, Kāli. First recipi- 
ent of Tantric tradition 4f., 26, 37, 42, 
50 ete. Mother of Krsna 83 

Devisimha 140 

Dhanapati 190 
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dhanurveda 138 

dhāranī 114 

dharma 35, 43, 89, 99 

Dharma 185 n., 188 

Dhūmāvatī 81n., 82n., 115, 116, 121, 
138 

Phundhukanātha 126 

dhyana 1, 83 

dhyānašlokas 28, 30, 136 

dialogue 26, 40 

diksa 1, 35f., 43, 45, 70f., 88, 90, 96, 98, 
110f., 130, 133, 142f., 157 

Dīksitar 184 

dissolution (of the world) 10, 51, 100, 
101, 102 

divination 44, 160; see prognostication 

divyabhāva 83, 85; see bhüvas 

dohā 177, 181f., 210 

Dombi 183 f. 

drama 180, 185, 208}. 

Durgà 82 n., 89, 115, 116, 133, 136, 140, 
148, 177, 179, 185f.,196, 203, 212; see 
Mahisamardini 

Durgotsava 147, 158 

Durvāsas 5f., 23, 42 n., 90 

ditt 53, 77 

dūtīyāga 68 

Dvādašānta 63 

Dvija Mādhava 188 

Dvija Rāmadev 188, 190 


earth 86 

Ekajata 87 

HEkāmra 148 

ekavīra 40 n. 

elements (five) 73, 77 

Eliade 20, 111, 175 

embryology 97, 133, 136 

erotic(ism) 9, 10, 43, 70, 71, 82, 104, 123, 
176, 196 

esoteric 13, 36, 39, 42, 55, 132, 177, 183, 
201 

esoterism 9, 35, 38 

evolution 70 

exorcism 112, 114n., 115, 118, 119, 124, 
127, 140; see Bhitatantra 


Farquhar 20, 21, 131 
festival(s) 8, 147, 177, 185, 195f. 
flowers 42, 51, 68, 71, 158, 182 


gahvara 76 
gahvaramālinī 53, 55 
Gajapati Pratāparudradeva 146, 148 
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Gandharvas 149 
Ganesa 63, 65, 88, 111, 121, 133, 136f., 
147, 148, 150, 179; see Ucchistaga- 
nega, Vidyaganesa 
Gaņešamahotsava 155 
Gaūgā 137, 200, 20'7 
Gangādhara 137 
Gangdhar 20 
Gārudajīāna, Gārudamantras 10, 127 
Gārudatantra 17. 
Gauda 18 n., 121, 140; see krāntā 
Gaudapāda 23, 168 
Gaurānga 109 
Gaurī 88, 90, 104, 125, 197, 203, 206, 
209, 211 
Gaurīputra (Nityanātha) 122 
Gautama 106, 109 
Gayatri 19 n., 81, 84, 108, 133, 136, 170 
geography 69, 159 
Ghoratarā 45 
gifts 35 
Gīrvāņendra Sarasvatī 132 
Godāvara Miéra 146 
Gopāla Bhatta 106 
Gopālamantra 73 
Gorakga(nātha) 87, 121 n., 159 
Gosvārmins (Six) 105 n. 
Govind Singh 205, 212 
Govinda, son of Jagannātha 110 n., 145 
Govinda Bhatta 110 
Govinda Dās 192 
Govinda Sārvabhauma 146 
Govinda Vidyāvinoda 110 n. 
grace, 199, 200; see anugraha, 
grammar 27f. 
Guhyakali 77, 90 
guhyamrta 43 
Guņākara 118 
Gupta, Mahendra Nath 201 
Gupta script 21, 33, 50 n. 
Gurjara 121 
guru 12f., 18, 36, 47f., 51, 53, 59, 63, 66, 
71, 96, 103, 130, 133, 142, 152, 164, 199 
praised or worshipped 78, 97, 103, 
133, 142 
relation to ssya (pupil, candidate for 
initiation) 5, 12, 38, 65, 110, 136, 
142, 170 
gurus, ten 44 
gurukrama (group of traditional Tantric 
gurus) 76 
gurumandala 65, 71, 149 
gurupahkti or gurukrama 56, 76, 144, 
149, 169 
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hadi 17, 69, 169 

hagiographical 11, 161 

Haimavati 90 

Halayudha 187 

hamsa, Hamsa 67, 127 

Hanümant 137, 138 

Hara 199 

Harakumāra Thakur 157, 158 

Hari ānanda Dibai 205 

Haridas 206 

Hariharānanda 99 

Harilala 172 

Harisevaka 159 n. 

Hāritāyana 167 

hathayoga 47, 124 

Hayagrīva (author) 166 n. 

Hemacūda and Hemalekhā 167 

hemp 104, 145, 160 

Heramba 43 

Himalaya, Himavant 8 n., 52; see Me. 
naka, Parvati 

Himlaj 212 

Hindi 113, 119 n., 120, 181, 202f., 212 

Hiranyadama 21 

homa 35, 37, 42, 66, 68, 74, 79, 106, 116, 
122, 133, 136, 140, 142f., 157 

Hrdayasiva 158 

hrim 133 

hymns 186, 189, 193, 202, 211; see stotra 


Icchasakti 61 

iconographical 11 

image (literary), see simile 

images (of deities) 33, 42, 46, 65, 97, 101 

images (of enemies) 120 

Indra 6, 189 

indrajüla 118, 123 

Indrajit 120 

initiation 10, 33, 34, 35, 39, 48, 49, 106, 
131, 133, 136, 137, 142f., 157; see also 
dīksā 

inscriptions 20f. 

Téa, Iáàna 35, 61 

Téanasgiva 44 

Islam(ie rule) 22, 99; see also Muslim 

Iévara 6, 42, 49, 60, 73, 89, 94, 121 

Tévaradasa Vārahatta 209 

Tévaragiva 60 


Jagadànanda 146 

Jagadguru 132 

Jagannātha 151, 157 

Jainas, Jainism 1, 69, 111, 118, 210 
Jalandhara 98 
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Jālandhara 54, 151 

Janaka 168 

Janārdana (author) 148 

japa 37, 42, 49, 53, 68, 70, 71, 97, 108 ete. 

Jasavant 210 

Jàtukarna 81 

Java 16, 91 

Jayà 16, 37, 197 

Jayadeva 206 

Jayadratha 42 n., 44 

Jayaratha 8, 14, 18, 37, 49, 60, 163 n., 
165 etc. 

Jayata 184 n. 

Jewels and precious stones 68, 70 

Jhankarabhairavi, Jhankegvari 45 n., 78 

jēva 107, 124 

Jiva Gosvāmin 106 

jfiàna 38, 106 

Jiiānānanda Tīrthānanda 158 

Jiānānanda Giri 144 

Jiiānaš$akti 43, 61 

Jūānasvarūpa (author) 132 

Jiiāānendranātha 158 

Jvaregvara 127 

Jyestha 17 

Jyesthà 61, 62, 68 


Kabir 182 

Kādambarī 20 

kādi 6, 17, 69, 170 

kahādi 69 

Kāhna 183 

Kahola 86 

Kailāsa 37, 86 

kükacaficumudrà 81 

Kākacaņdešvarī 124 

kala 62 

Kala 90 

Kālaketu 186f., 189f. 

Kālakūta 47 

Kālarātrī 121, 137 

Kalasamkarsgini 44, 45, 75, 115 

kālatattva 37 

kālavaīicana 118 

Kalhaņa 11 

Kali (Kālikā) 9, 17, 18, 45, 68 n., 69, 70 
n., 75f., 92f., 97, 103, 114, 116, 121, 
133, 137, 138, 146, 147, 152£, 177f., 
186, 192; see Candi, Daksiņakālī, 
Šyāmā 
identical with Krsna 146 
Krsna's mother 84 
songs on Kālī 198, 203, 207 
Kālīs (eight) 81 
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Kálicakra 77 

Kaliearana 158 n. 

Kālidāsa 206, 209 

Kālīkula 9f., 18, 75]. 

Kālīmantra 76, 86 

Kālīmata 64, 71 

Kalinga 186, 189 

Kālīvidyā 80 n. 

kaliyuga 5, 100 

kalpa 6 n., 31, 36, 113f., 127 

Kalyana 137 n. 

Kama 6, 83, 84, 133, 137, 164, 169; see 
also Kāmarāja 

Kāmajūāna 10 

kāmakalā 74, 85, 145, 169 

Kāmakalākālī 79 

Kāmākhyā 84f. 

Kamala 81 n., 82 n. 

Kamalākānta Bhattācārya 200 

Kamalākara Bhatta 137 

kamaņdalu 39 

Kamaraja 6, 59, 77 

Kāmarūpa 52, 54, 62, 83, 90, 160 

Kāmešvara 72 

Kāmešvarī 73 

Kāminī 84 

kümya (optional rites) 65, 66, 81, 112, 
158 

Kaņavīra 42 

Kānha 183 

kankālavrata 43 

Kankālī 212 

Kannada 38 

Kannaki 181 

Kāpālikas 121, 161 n., 176, 183 

Kapālīša 43 

Karala 43 

Karālabhairava 86 

kürana 97 

Karavira 76, 77 

karman 48, 72, 101, 124, 167 

Karņāta(ka) 121, 181 

Kartavirya 119, 137, 138, 155 

Kārttikeya 26, 38, 111, 127 

karuņā, kūruņya 12, 26, 84, 98, 179 

Kashmir (tradition) 2 n., 18, 21, 32, 40, 
44, 50, 52, 59, 64, 151, 152, 156, 162f., 
167 

Kasi 108, 171, 200 

Kāšīnātha Bhatta 23, 62n., 67, 121, 
135 n., 137, 138, 141, 157 n., 171 f. 

Kāšmīra 18 n.; see krāntā 

Kathmandu 78, 115 n., 146 

Kātyāyanī 89, 119 
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kaula 10, 18, 40, 47, 50f., 56, 58, 85, 
92f., 144, 171, 202 etc. 
Kaula Tantras 92f. 

kaulikürtha 63 

kautuka 118, 123 

kavaca(s) 4n., 11, 23, 27, 29, 85, 88, 100, 
104, 140, 156 

Kavikankan Mukundarām Cakravarti 
188 

Kavisekhara 146 

kavya 11, 30 

Kayastha 171 

Kerala 18 n., 60, 121, 128, 165, 177, 181; 
see krāntā 

Kesava Bhatta 110 

Kesipura 86 

Ketakà 185 n. 

Khagendra 5, 76 

khandas 30, 69, 85, 93 

khecara 165f. 

khecarīmudrā 102 

Khullanà 190 

kings (rulers, princes) 21, 22, 138, 140, 
141, 146, 147, 181, 190f., 194, 207, 
208, 209; see also royal protection 

Kinnaris 119 

kirtana 107, 208 

Kirtisimha 138 

Kisanau 210 

klim 83 

Konkana 52 n. 

kosa, koša 11, 160f. 

Krama (school) 18, 44, 49f., 75, 77, 162 

krama (a gurukrama) 76 

krüntà 15, 18, 70 

krim 81, 210 

kriyā 8 

kriyāpāda 8 

kriyāšakti 61 

Krodhabhairava (Krodhīša, 
Svara) 119, 127, 161 

Krsna 47, 71, 73, 82f., 91, 104, 105f., 
133, 146, 179, 199, 203 

Krsnacandra 192 

Krsnamohana 146 n. 

Krsņānanda (Vidyāvāgīša) 69, 
139f., 147, 192 

Krsņānandācala 171 n. 

Krsņarām Dās 188, 192 

krtyā 114, 116 

ksamārpaņa 143, 148 

Ksemānandanātha .152 

Ksemaraja 7, 39, 127 

ksetras (eight) 54 


Krodhe- 


122, 
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Ksetrapala 95, 121 

Kubera 137 

Kubjikā 17, 37, 527., 68 n., 77, 148f. 

Kubjisana 54 

Kuča 114 

Kukkuta 116 

kula 9, 18f., 43, 49, 50, 51, 61 n., 75, 143, 
164 etc. 
its prehistory 5 

kulācāra 10, 74, 93, 97, 100, 138, 140, 
144, 147, 153 

kuladharma 19, 94, 101 

kuladravya 95 

kulaguru 25 n. 

kulālikāmnāya 17, 52 

kulāstaka 54. 

Kulasundarī 77 

Kuloddīša 73 n. 

kulotpatti 43 

Kumāra 5, 26, 89 

Kumari 180, 211 

kumārīpūjā (virgin worship) 19n., 47, 
74, 86, 88, 96, 142f., 153, 154 

Kundali 116 

kundali poetry 210 

Kundalini (internal Sakti rising within 
the yogin's body) 37, 39, 47, 63, 81, 
95, 133, 198, 201 

kundaliniyoga 1, 8, 10, 47, 71, 142f., 147, 
158, 198 

Kürma 5, 76 

kūrmaprastāra 43 

Kuruksetra 6 

Kurukullà 65 

küta 59 


Laghutantra 4 n. 

Lahanà 190 

Lakse$vara 155 

Laksmaņadešika 134]/., 153 

Laksmi 58, 85, 97, 106, 109, 133, 136, 
140, 187; see also Mahélaksmi 

Laksmidhara 14, 18, 73, 147f., 165 

Làlan Fakir 178 

Lalità 65, 71, 150f. 

Lampatà 42 n. 

laukika(dharma) 31, 34f., 45 

lavanamantra 116, 133 

legends 11, 189, 196f. 

lexica 160f. 

līlā songs 195 

liga 6, 35, 36, 39, 43, 46, 55, 62, 85, 97, 
101, 111 
internal 51, 81, 102 
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Locana 184, 185, 207, 208 

Lopàmudrà 6, 77 

love 176, 178, 180, 182, 192 
maternal 196 

Luipa 181 


lyrie(al) poetry 175f., 180, 194 


Macchanda 5, 18, 54 

Madhava 135 

Madhava Raya Vaidya 139 

Mādhavānandanātha 152 

Madhumati 82 n. 

madhyama, madhyamā 5, 16 

Madurai 167 

magic(al) 2, 10, 19, 37, 46, 65, 66, 70, 89, 
91n., 111, II2f., 140, 153, 155 Hl 
205; see also satkarmani 
textbooks of magic 9, 20, 112f., 205 

Mahābhairava(cakra) 55 

Mahabharata 15, 20, 148 

Mahadeva 91 

Mahākāla 79, 81 n., 110, 114, 120 

Mahālaksmī 18, 54, 82, 138 

Mahāmāyā 197, 203 

mahārahasya 24 

Mahārudra 81 n. 

Mahāsodašī 73 

makātattvārtha 63 

Mahāvidyās (ten) 70, 71, 81, 86f., 97, 
145, 147 

Mahes Thakur 207 

Mahešvarānanda(nātha) 18, 50, 60 n., 
12 n., 165 

Mahidhara 137 

Mahīnāth Thakur 207 

Mahisamardini 82 n., 92, 93, 179 

Mahisásura 212 

Mahocchusma 43 

Maithili 180, 181, 205}. 

maküras (five) 47, 84, 85, 104, 154, 158 

mālāmantra 72 

Malayalam 181 

mālinī (alphabetical arrangement) 53 

mālinī metre 30 

Mallisena 111 

malsi 192 

Manasā 47, 185}. 

mandala(s) 1, 8, 12, 17, 37, 51, 164 

Mangala(s) 14, 185f. 

Mangala 187 

Mangalacandi 187, 188 

mangalacarana 142 

Manik Datta 187 

Mafijuéri 137 


